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Increased Power 
For Operation of 


Radio Is Favored 


Maximum of 50,000 Watts 
For All Stations Operat- 
ing on Cleared. Channels 
Favored by Examiner 


Twenty Applications 
Pending at Present 


Recommendation Says 
Waste of ‘Resources’ to 
Limit Stations to Less Than 
Present Maximum 


Recommendation that radio regu- | 


lations be modified to permit all 
broadcasting stations operating on 
cleared channels to use the maximum 
power of 50,000 watts, and that the 
20 pending applications of this na- 
ture be granted, was made to the 
Federal Radio Commission Dec. 15 
by its Chief Examiner, Ellis A. Yost. 
The recommendation was based on 
hearings conducted over a five-week 
period last Fall, on the high power 
applications of 24 stations. 

“The greatest single contribution 
the Federal Radio Commission can 
make to the listening public through- 
out America is to permit all cleared 
channel stations to operate with a 
power output of 50,000 watts,” Mr. 
Yost states in his report, reviewing 
individually each of the 24 applica- 
tions. 


“nied, Mr. Yost states. 


“Waste of Resources” : 
Declaring it is a “waste of potential 


It Is) 


Four applications, from sta- | 
tions not assigned to cleared chan- | 
nels, but in the regional category, or | 
operating limited time, should be de- 
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‘Facts on House Construction 


_ Presented by Federal Agencies 


Summary of Information Applying to Light Frame Build- 
ings Is Described as Invaluable to Persons 
Interested in Owning Homes 


P obtain answers to scores of questions | by the United States Government. 
|on construction problems from a bulletin| This bulletin, “Light Frame House 
|just issued by the Federal Board for| Construction,” was prepared cooper- 
Vocational Education an ; e } 
Committee on Wood Utilization, accord- tional Education and the National Com- 
ing to a statement made public Dec, 15| mittee on Wood Utilization of the De- 
by the Federal Board. |partment of Commerce. Although in- 
| “The bulletin tells how to revent| tended primarily for the use of carpen- 
cracked plaster and broken bathroom | ters it should be invaluable, also, to any- 
tile, or sticking doors arid windows, it is | one interested in the details of house 
stated. Insulation, destruction by in-| construction. : ; 

ots, floors, and the kind of lumber used| Few people realize the necessity for 
lare considered. The bulletin, “Light! the proper support of the center portion 
| Frame House Construction,” though in-|of a house, failure to provide which may 
tended chiefly for u-- of carpenters,|result in sagging floors and other an- 
should be invaluable to a person inter- | noying conditions familiar to many home 
lested in details of house construction, it} owners. Nor do many persons know 
jis pointed out. | that in building a house in a locality in 
| The full text of the statement fol- which wood-devearing insects, known as 
lows: termites, are prevalent, it is necessary 

Prospective home owners who want to protect against their attack by special 
to know how to prevent cracked plaster | methods described in the new bulletin. 
and broken bathroom tile, or sticking} Those who are interested in reducing 
doors and windows, how to combat the the cost of fuel will want to read what 
|damage resulting from decay and from|the bulletin has to say on the subject 
wood-destroying insects, what species of |of insulation. Several sections of the 
|woods to use for floors, and 100 other| bulletin are devoted to the subject of 
things which puzzle the inexperienced |flocrs, a matter of paramount impor- 


builder may find the answers to these| tance, especially to the housewife. 
| It is necessary -in building a home 


e ithat the specified grade or quality of 
[Admiral Pratt Says . [tape Pe used... How, to identity the 
Merchant Fleet Gives 
| Britain an Advantage’ 


letin by text and illustration. The pro- 
per framing around plumbing pipes, 
chimneys, and fireplaces, is of vital im- 
portance and therefore is given special 
treatment. 


Endorsed by the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
|this publication, it is expected, will be 
in demand by carpenters, builders, con- 
|tractors, prospective home owners, and 
|other groups interested in the various 
|details involved in dwelling construc- 
tion. It may be obtained at a nominal 
|price from branch offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, located in the prin- 
|cipal cities, or from the Superintendent 
'of Documents, Government Printing Of- 





‘Strength of Navy Would Be 
Superior to United States 
Under Complete Treaty 
Parity, He Declares 





| Great Britain’s fleet would be superior 


ROSPECTIVE home owners may now questions in a new bulletin just issued | 


d the National | atively by the Federal Board for Voca- | 
| 


‘Air Mail Connecting 


broadcasting resources to limit cleared | to the American naval force even 1 
channel stations to less than 50,000 | complete parity under the London Treaty 
watts,” Mr. Yost says the American} were reached, because of the superior 
people are entitled to receive the “greatly | British merchant marine, Rear Admiral 
improved and additional radio broadcast-| William V. Pratt, Chief of Naval Opera- 
ing reception which would inevitably re-| tions, told the House Committee on 
sult from granting all cleared channel} Naval Affairs Dec. 15 during hearings 
station applicants authority to use 50/on the bill (H. R. 14688) authoriz 
kilowatts (50,000-watts).”. . - », }# one-year buildingsbrogram? ~~ * 

Under action of the Commission last/ piscussing the comparative advantages 
Summer, use of the maximum power was/of §-inch-gun and 8-inch-gun cruisers, 
restricted to 20 of the 40 cleared channels |anq of scattered bases throughout the 


set aside for stations of 5,000 watts or|world, Admiral Pratt declared “Great! 


ing 
a 


more. By this order, only four of the 
eight cleared channels assigned to eac 
of the five radio zones would be per- 
mitted to carry stations of 50,000 watts. 
Ten stations now are licensed for the 
maximum power, and five others hold 
construction permits for this power. 

As a result of the Commission’s order 
(Gen, Ord, 42 as amended), more than 
a score of stations throughout the coun- 
try applied for the right to these re- 
maining high-power assignments, with 
four applications for the one remaining 
channel in the first radio zone, two ap- 
plications for the single assignment in 
the second radio zone, seven applica- 
tions for the two assignments in the 
third zone, seven applications for the 
two remaining assignments in the fourth 
zone, and four applicants for the two re- 
maining assignments in the fifth zone. 

Stations Favored. 

With the exception gf the four stations 
which Mr. Yost recommends be denied 
increase to the maximum because they 
are regional stations, the other 20 sta- 
tions have power outputs of 5,000 watts 
or more. The stations which he recom- 
mends be granted their applications, to- 
gether with their present power, are: 

First Zone: WHAM, Rochester, 5,000 
watts; WBZ, Springfield, Mass., 15,000 
watts; WOR, Newark, 5,060 watts, and 
WJZ, New York, 30,000 watts. 

Second Zone: WHAS, Louisville, 10,- 
000 watts, and WCAU, Philadelphia, 
10,000 watts. 

Third Zone: WAPI, Birmingham, 
WSM, Nashville, WBT, Charlotte, and 
KVOC, Tulsa, all 5,000 watts. 

Fourth Zone: WHO-WOG, Des Moines, 
5,000 watts; WCCO, Minneapolis, 7,500 
watts; WMAQ, Chicago, 5,000 watts; 
WBBM, Chicago, 25,000. watts, and 
WGN, Chicago, 25,000 watts. 

Fifth zone: KGO, San Francisco, 7,500 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Railroad Securities 
Exceed 1929 Issues 


Gain of 600 Million Shown in 
Year Ended October 31 


Issuance of railroad securities author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ne oe 12 months ended Oct. 

0 e current year a egated $1,- 
723,643,132, or about $600-000,000 in ns 
cess of the total of $1,160,383,991 issued 
coring the corresponding period of 1929, 
according to a tabulation of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Finance attached to 
its forty-fourth annual report to Con- 
gress. 

Stock issued during the current year 
amounted to almost $300,000,000 more 
than that during 1929, the respective 
amounts being $595,816,318 and $314,- 
133,446, 

Bonds issued during the 12 months 
ended with October, 1930, also surpassed 
the total for that period the year before, 
the 1980 bond issues reaching $727,405,- 
000 as contrasted with $463,653,100, 

Other securities issued for the 12 
monthsended October, 1930, with com- 
parisons for the period in 1929, are 
debentures, $170,259,000 against $246,- 
secured notes, $57,956,500 


. 
9, , 


2 
co $2,593,644; unsecured notes) $42,- 
be 


834 against $19,283,885; equipment 
gations, $122,587,000 against $112,- 


ete 


Britain would be a stronger sea power 


than we would be, and always will, be- | 


cause of her merchant marine.” 
Mobile Bases Valuable 


| Numerous foreign bases are in some 
the Admiral testified, but the American 
plan of using the fleet as a mobile base 
is advantageous. Such a method of op- 
erating naval forces, he added, is “the 


“not to have the other man know where 
you’re going.” 


craft carriers “Lexington” and ‘“Sara- 
toga” during recent years has shown 
that such craft are not satisfactory, even 
though they are high-speed vessels, Ad- 
miral Pratt declared while advocating 
the construction of 13,800-ton carriers, 


ond is included in the new construction 
program. : 

“If we had to build two more carriers, 
we'd never lay down another ‘Lexington’ 
or ‘Saratoga’,” the Admiral asserted. 

The carrier proposed in the program, 
for which an expenditure of not more 
than $27,650,000 is authorized, is more 
expensive than the “CV-4,” contracted 
for some weeks ago, the Admiral said. 
Although he did not give reasons for the 
total difference in cost, which he said is 
“about $8,000,000,” he said that cost of 
the planes is not included in the $19,000,- 
000 limitation of the “CV-4.” The planes 
for the new carrier would cost about 
$4,300,000 he explained. 

Construction Similar 

Both the “CV-4” and the projected car- 
rier are similar in details of construction 
and designed performance the Admiral 
said, but will be “a little slower” than 
the “Saratoga” and “Lexington,” which 
“are fast ships.” The capacity will be 
114 planes, he said, while the two con- 
verted battleships have on occasions ac- 
commodated 125 fighting planes. 

The “Saratoga” and “Lexington,” 
which are equipped with eight-inch guns, 
would be vulnerable in contact with six- 
inch cruisers, he pointed out, and there 
has been some question about the wis- 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Construction of 


respects of “tremendous military value,” | 


coming thing,” because it is valuable} 


Operation of the two 33,000-ton air-| 


of which one is contracted for and a sec-| 


{| fice, Washington, D. C. 


Inquiry Into Parcel 
Post Rates Begun 


I. C. €. Investigation In- 
cludes Proposal to In- 
crease Size Limit 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘has begun an investigation of the Post 
| Office Department’s proposal to raise 
parcel post rates and to increase the 
| prescribed size of parcels carried as par- 
jcel post by railways, it was announced 
|recently by the Commission. (Postmas- 
| ter General Brown’s letter to the Com- 
mission requesting such changes was 
| published in summary form in the issue 
'of Dec. 11 and in full text in the issue 
| of Dec, 12.) 

The Commission’s action followed the 
receipt of the Postmaster General’s let- 
|ter proposing the increases, 
| Objections Invited 
| Persons objecting to the Post Office 
Department’s proposals are given until 
| Jan. 15 to file their objections with the 
| Commission, according to the announce- 
: Inent. 

The Commission’s order in the proceed- 
ings (Do¢ket No. 24092) follows in full 
text: 

It appearing that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, by applications filed Nov. 29, 1930, 
junder section 7 of the Act of May 29, 
1928, 45 Stat. 941, has requested the 
Commission to consent to changes in 
the regulations affecting the size and 
weight limit of Jarticles and. parcels of 
fourth-class mail matter and to changes 
in the rates of postage applicable on 
fourth-class mail matter proposed by 
jhim in order to promote the service to 
{the public and to insure the receipt of 
|revenue from such service adequate to 
|pay the cost thereof; said proposals be- 
|ing as follows: 
| 1, To increase the limit of size of ar- 
ticles and parcels to 100 inches in length 
and girth combined, for all zones. 

2. To establish rates of postage on 
parcels exceeding 84 inches, but not ex- 
ceeding 100 inches, in combined length 
and girth, at 10 cents in addition to 
the regular parcel-post rate on all such 
parcels weighing not over 2 pounds; 15 
cents in addition to the regular parcel- 
post rate on all such parcels weighing 
over 2 pounds, but not over 10 pounds 


| 
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Roads to Serve 


National Forest Areas Outlined 


A LONG-TIME program of road con- 
construction to serve hundreds of 
communities dependent on the national 
forests has been arranged by the For- 


est Service and its cooperating agents, | 
according to G. H. Lautz, Assistant ‘ 


Chief Engineer of the Service, whose 
statement was made public Dec. 15 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

More than 4,500 miles of forest 
highways had been completed with Fed- 
eral funds on July 1, 1930, according to 
Mr. Lautz’s statement, which follows 
in full text: : 

Nearly 8,000 miles of new highways, 
forest development roads, and trails 
were built in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, and improved the trans- 
portation facilities in the 160,000,000 
acres of national forests and neighbor- 
ing communities. There sti!] remain 


| 2.087 townships within the boundaries 


of national forests in western States | 


that are without roads of any kind, | 


To provide adequately for administra- 
tion and protection and to serve the 
hundreds of communities more or less 
dependent upon the national forests, 
the Forest Service and cooperating ag- 
encies have formulated a long-time 
program of road building. Revised 
surveys of national and community 
needs place these requirements at a 
total of 16,023 miles of forest highways, 
51,703 miles of . forest development 
roads, and 149,768 miles of trails. The 
expenditure required to complete these 
systems is estimated at $232,588,200. 
Up to July 1, 1930, a total of 4,606 
miles of forest highways had been con- 
structed with Federal funds, 216 miles 
having been added in the last fiscal 
year, In addition, 2,701 miles of sat- 
isfactory forest highways have been 
eonstructed hy States and counties, 
making a total of 7,307 miles to date. 
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| Immigration Plan 
Viewed as Severe 


Several Witnesses Suggest 
Amendments to Two-year 
Suspension 


MODIFICATION of the Reed resolu- 
—™ tion (S. J. Res. 207) to suspend 
for two years general immigration 
into this country was urged by wit- 
nesses appearing at an open hearing 
on the resolution Dec. 15 before the 
Senate. Committee on Immigration. 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, Chairman of the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, op- 
pe the inclusion of Filipinos. Two 

mendments which would permit (a) 
entry of wives'and children of resi- 
dent aliens, and (b) give to the Secre- 
tary of State discretion in issuing 
visas to aliens, otherwise admissible, 
in cases of unusual hardship, were 
proposed by Read Lewis, of the For- 
eign Language Information Service. 
These two amendments were supported 
by various other witnesses. 


Opposition to the resolution as a 
whole was expressed by Mrs. Harry 
M. Bremer, of the National Board of 
the Y. W. C. A., who declared that 
she was “interested in seeing that no 
legislation is passed to increase the 
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Arctic and Argentina 


Soon to Be Operated 


Postal Executive Foresees 


Orient via United States 
And Canada 


The assurance that air mail lines will 
link the far northlands of Canada and 
the distant southern cities of South 
America as soon as the Council of the 
Canadian Pariiament gives its approval 
was Offered Dee. 15 by the Assistant 
Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover, 
who recently conferred with Canadian 
postal officials. 

An air mail letter posted at Iklayik, 
in the Canaditt-fukon, near the North 
Pole; will be delivered three weeks later 
at Buenos Aires, Mr. Glover explained. 

/ Final Link Near 

The establishment of service between 
the Twin Cities and Winnipeg will com- 
plete the final link in the North and 
South American air mail system, and it 
is this leg of the service which awaits 
Canadian approval, he said. 

The Far East, China, Japan, and So- 
viet Russia may be visualized, Mr. Glo- 
ver stated, as destinations for an air 
mail route via Canada, up the M&acken- 
zie River, through Alaska and across the 
Bering Strait into Russia. 

The statement, made pullic by the 
Post Office Department, follows in full 
text: 

Returning to Washington today after 
conferring for more than a week with 
Canadian postal officials regarding. the 
extension of the air mail. service be- 
tween the United States and Canada, W. 
Irving Glover, the Secohd Assistant 
Postmaster General, declared that air 
mail service between the Twin Cities 
and Winnipeg will be assured just as 
soon as the Council of the Canadian 
Parliament gives tke project its ap- 
proval, Mr. Glover conducted most of 
his negotiations with P. T. Coolican, As- 
sistant Deputy Postmaster General of 
Canada. 

“This leg between Winnipeg and the 
Twin Cities,” said Mr. Glover, “will com- 
plete a hookup 11,000 miles from as far 
north as Iklavik, in Canadian Yukon, 
almost within a, snowball toss of the 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] 


Branches Denied 
To Illinois Banks 


Recent Opinion Held to Apply 
Only to Trust Companies 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Dec. 15. 


Banks in Illinois may not have 
branches, it was stated orally today 
by the Attorney General, Oscar Carl- 
strom. The recent opinion of the At- 
torney General to the effect that trust 
companies can establish branches within 
the city of location of the parent com- 
pany has no reference to banks which 
qualify to do a trust business, he ex- 
plained. 

Trust companies in Illinois cannot do 
a banking business, Mr. Carlstrom stated, 
but banks can qualify to do a trust busi- 
ness. His opinion with respect to 
branches of trust companies was carried 
in full text in the issue of Dec. 13. (U. 
|S. Daily, V: 3133.) 


Gold Holdings in Canada 
Shows Marked Increase 


The Dominion statement of circulation 
and specie for Oct. 31 shows that the 
Minister of Binance held $107,196,000 
in gold on that date as compared with 
$62,697,000 a year ago, according to ad- 
vices received in the Department o* Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache Lynn W. 
Meekins, Ottawa. 

The total circulation of Dominion notes 
on Oct, 31 last was $142,129,000, of which 
| $99,000,000 was in legal tender notes 
|for the use of banks only; $22,700,000 
lof these were outstanding against ac- 
crued securities under the provisions of 
the Finance Act of 1923; a year ago the 
total against such securities was $90,- 
150,000, 


* (Issued by Department of Commerce. 


Service From Europe to) 


Relief Pro 
To Be Completed 
Mr. Watson Says 


Promise .of Cooperation in 
Congress Is Not Broken 
Down, Senator From In- 
diana Declares 


Mr. La Follette Cites 
_ Labor Union Reports 


| rican 
| Ability of Red Cross and Local 
| Agencies to Cope With Sit- 





uation Throughout Country 
Questioned 


operation between parties in the inter- 
est of speeding up relief measures “has 
{not broken down, but is going forward 
to a final consummation” was made on 
the floor of the Senate Dec. 15 by Sen- 
ator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, the Ma- 
jority Leader. 

Both the executive and 
branches of the Government, the Indi- 
ana Senator pointed out in the course 
of his remarks, have their well-defined 
provinces in the enactment of legisla- 


has overstepped the bounds of its prov- 
ince. 
.Senator Watson’s statements that for 


local and charitable associations were 
meeting the demands for food, fuel and 
shelter, were questioned by Senator La 
Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, immedi- 
ately after the Indiana Senator had con- 
cluded. Senator La Follette declared he 
could not permit the assertions to stand 
when he had in his possession at the 


told a different story. 
Telegrams Read 


consin Senator related to the Senate the 
“picture of conditions” which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor had obtained 
in reply to inquiries addressed to its 
local affiliated bodies. These, Senator 
La Follette asserted, all were moderate 
im tone and characierized by conserva- 
tive statements, yet ‘hey pg * pal 

ft story, . oenrleraes austress, 
suftering ae in many instances, abso- 
lute destitution.” 





was a disposition to develop the discus- 
sion along lines of “hair splitting;” but 
his concern was to get some action and 
he advocated that the Senate itself as- 
certain what the conditions are. He would 
no longer be willing to take the word 

ne and, he said, favored action by the 


sponsibility resting upon it. 


eral Government gave them a dole, as 
he said some Senators viewed direct 


been followed by an economic “earth- 


ernment or private industry formulating 
plans to avoid suffering. 


statement of the President charging cer- 
tain members of Congress with “playing 
politics at the expense of human mis- 
ery,” and a statement by Senator Mc- 
Kellar that “cooperation pught not to be 
all on one side,” Senator’ Watson said: 

“IT am not going to quarrel with the 
Senator. I deprecate and deplore re- 
crimination anywhere. My purpose is 
to urge the Senate to adjourn partisan 
politics in the interest of speeding up 
relief.” 

“I want to see action and not 
words. 


hear 


which faces us at this time. 


Such a statement 
I have the old 


has fallen through. 
is far from the fact. 


and the province of the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column ?.] 


MESNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 15.— 
“ The level of business in the ninth 
Federal reserve district experienced a 
small rise in November, according to 


by the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis. 

Electric power consumption, 
and linseed product shipments, and 
grain marketings showed increases 
over November a year ago. Seventeen 
of 93 reporting cities showed increases 


month in 1929. Most other business 
indexes exhibited declines. The pre- 
liminary summary follows in full text: 


ume than a year ago, but the reduction 
was not as great as in the earlier 
months of the Fall. This was partly 
due to a lower level of business in No- 
vember last year than in the early 
Fall months of that year, and partly 
due to a small rise in the level of busi- 
ness in November this year. 
debits were 18 per cent smaller in No- 
vember this year than a year ago. 
Of the 93 cities reporting bank debits, 
17 reported increases over the volume 
in November a year ago. In October 
only six cities reported increases, and 
in August and September only 12 cit- 


\ 


¥ 


i 


Assertion that the program of co- 


legislative | 


tion, and so far neither of these branches' 


the most part the Red Cross and the. 


moment “a sheaf of telegrams” which} 


Reading fron. the telegrams, the Wis- | 


Senator La Follette asserted that there | 


° 
gn: which should move under a re-| 


Replying to a reference of Senator | 
McKellar (Dem.), oi Tennessee, to the 


j 





| 


{ 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


I don’t want to hear speech-| in 
making in the face of the emergency | amendment, 
It has been| Federal employes in the departments to | unnecessary. 
said that the program of cooperation | provide 


| 


| 
| 
| 


the preliminary summary of agricul- | 
tural and business. conditions prepared | 


flour |, 


in bank debits over the corresponding | 


| was 24 per cent. 


Business in the district during No- | 
vember continued to be in smaller vol- | 


ree 


rect 
‘ nels 
\ . to t 


for 
tute 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, De C. 


eram | Photograph Film 


Of Metal Devised 


French Scientist Reported to | 
To Be Guarding Secret of | 
His Invention | 


NVENTION of a metal film by M. 

Louis “umiere, French scientist, is | 
reported ‘y the British motion picture | 
trade press, according to a report re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from Trade Commissioner George R. 
Canty at Paris. 

This film is said to be more durable 
and more resistant than ordinary cel- 
luloid filn. and to be of equal lightness 
and efficiency. The details of this in- 
vention are rot known, and no refer- 
ence to it has so far been made in the 
French trade press. .t is also said that | 
the metal used by Mr. Lumiere is the 
result of an entirely new process and 
is being kept secret. 

In the opinion of the French trade 
the return to activity on the part of 
Lumiere is a surprise to those. who 
thought he had retired to complete ob- 
livion. Though in virtual retirement 
for many years past he .as been work- 
ing quietly in his laboratory. He is 
reported to have been convinced that 
the wear ef positive stock is an unnec- 
essary burden to the motion picture 
industry; it is this consideration that 
prompted him to the research which 
led to the discovery of the film stock 
mentior -1 above. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


Production of Wheat 
On Domestic Basis 
Declared to Be Near 


| 


| 


Chairman Legge Says Prog-| 
ress Is Being Made in 


Effort to Cut Output to. 


Home Demand 


The Federal Farm Board expects that 


its “long time” program of aiding the} 


wheat farmer will be completed in less 
than five years and it is possible that 
this may be accomplished within the 
next two years, with the result that 
wheat will be. on a domestic basis and 


free 6£.de ence on éxport sales, the 
| Chair wi »Fedeéra] Barm., Board, 


Alexandéz’ Légge, stated orally Dec. 15. 
With respect to cotton, the price of 
which has been declining steadily. Mr. 
Legge said he believes that prices have 
about reached bottom and there will be 
little further reduction. 
Refers to Bank Failures 


He referred to bank failures as a dis- | 


of any individual as to what had been|‘urbing element in the agricultural sit- 


uation. He wished someone would tell 
him when these failures would cease. 
Last month, for the first time in five 


The Wisconsin Senator took the posi-, years, the visible supply of wheat in the | 
tion that it made no difference to the| world and 1 
persons in actual want whether the Fed-| downward from the level of one year be- | 


in North America turned 


fore, Mr. Legge said. He declared that | 
this is a noteworthy factor in the sit- 


appropriations. His theory was that the| uation, the decline having been substan- | 
country was actually entering the second | tial. ; 
Winter since the stock market crash had | also have been reduced, he said. 


Estimates of the Australian crop 


With respect to the realization of the| 


quake,” without either the Federal Gov- | Board’s wheat program, Mr. Legge said | 


there was a reduction of about 5 per 


cent in acreage last season, another _re-| 


> 
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Post Office and Treasury 
Supply Bill Passes Senate | 


The first of the regular annual supply 
bills, making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
was passed by the Senate Dec. 15, after 
several minor amendments were inserted 
on the floor. 

The action of the Senate Committee 
striking from the bill the Wood 
prohibiting increases to 


promotions in  underaverage 
grades, was upheld by the Senate. 
As passed by the Senate, the meas- 


As reported from the Sen- 


084,399,303. As it passed the House, it 
appropriated $1,083,553,943. 


Business in Minneapolis Area 


Shows Slight Gain in November 


ies reported increases in bank debits 
over last year’s figures. The increases 
in bank debits were almost entirely in 


pe mixed farming regi- of ¢entral 
outh Dakota, Minnesota and western 
Wisconsin. Some cities also reported 
a volume of bank debits than in 

The majority of other business in- 
dexes showed declines in November 
as compared with the same month last 
year. For the country check clearings 
index the decrease was 18 per cent, 
and for freight carloadings in the first 
two weeks of November the decrease 
Decreases were also 
shown in building permits and -on- 
tracts, mining activity, livestock re- 
ceipts and department store sales. 
Increases occurred in electric power 
consumption in the eastern part of the 


| district, in flour and linseed product 
| shipments and grain marketings. 


Bank | 


The estimated cash value of farm 
products marketed in November was 
17 per cent smaller than the value of 
marketings in November last year. 
Decreases occurred in all estimated 
items, the smallest decreases occurring 
in durum wheat and hogs. Prices of 
all important agricultural products in 
the district were lower in November 
than a year ago, 
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Industry’s Plans J 
For Employment 


To Be Broadcast 


President’s Emergency Com; 
mittee to Use Radio in 
Describing Methods of 
Large Employers 


Gerard Swope Listed 
As First of Speakers 


Chairman Woods Outlines Prin- 
ciples of Systems Applied 
By Large Cities to Feed Un- 
employed Persons 


Measures by which industry itself 


|may alleviate unemployment will be 


transmitted to American business 
through the dissemination of meth- 


|ods practiced by large employers in ~~ 
a nation-wide educational program ~~ 


to be launched immediately by the 
Emergency Committee 
for Employment, it was announced 
orally Dec. 15 by Col. Arthur Woods, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

By acquainting corporations with 
the methods which have been actu- 
ally applied to protect the worker 
they will be able to take similar steps 
in their own industries, Col. Woods 
said. These methods, he stated, in- 
clude unemployment insurance and 
other plans used by large companies, 

The Committee’s program, Col. Woods 
announced, will be inaugurated Dec. 16 


| With the first of a series of national ra+ 


dio broac .sts by prominent industrial- 
ists. The first speaker will be Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electri¢e 
Company, who will explain the unem- 
| ployment insurance plan used by his or 
ganization. 

Col. Woods announced also that he will 
address a meeting of 300 industrial em- 
| ployers at Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 16 at the 
| Invitation of the mayor of that city to 
| stimulate plans for unemployment relief, 
While in Buffalo, he will speak 
luncheon of the Buffalo Advertising Club 
to aid in that organization’s efforts 
Speed.yup. construction.werk, he added: 

Feeding Plans Explained 


Glimpses of the systems used by large 
cities to feed the unemployed were af- 
forded by Col. Woods through Porter 


;sentatives of the Committee. Col. 
Woods’ emphasized three main prin- 
ciples in food distribution practices, 
which he enumerated as follows: 

1. Food should be healthful 
nourishing, 

2. Feeding should be done insidez 
there should be no long ‘bread lines.” 

3. There should be a system of reg- 
istration of each applicant to inquire 
into conditions besides food needs. 

Colonel Woods suggested that feeding 
agencies might also inquire into the 
working abilities of applicants and that 
possibly a work test be given, Migratory 
workers should be given preference, he 
said. The Committee’s field representa- 
tives, in reporting on conditions in Day- 
ton, Ohio; Cleveland, Cinncinati, Detroit, 
| Pittsburgh, and New ‘York City, offered 
the following additional information: 

In New York City, 50,000 free meals 
are available daily in between 50 and 60 
establishments, a net gain of 2,000 free 
meals since Nov. 12. There are 14,000 
free or very cheap beds available, but 
they have never been used to anything 
like capacity. 
house has never been filled up, 

Transients in Majority 

There is no central agency which con- 
;trols feeding activities and there is no 
|way of preventing individual operations 
}even though unwarranted. One such es- 
tablishment closed recently when a study 
|of facilities showed their feeding was 


and 





| About 60 per cent of those applying 
|for food in New York were found to be 
|transients. A majority of these had 


fashioned idea that the province of the| ure carries a total appropriation of $1,- | been in New York less than 10 days from 
President is to make recommendations | 085,184,303. , 
legislative | ate Committee, it carried a total of $1,. | stations. 


|the time they first applied at feedin 
Many of these are seasona 
| workers who have no permanent resi- 
| dence. 

In Pit‘s burgh there are two agencies 
operating this Winter which are taking 
care of a total of 2,600 men daily. The 
facilities have never been used to ¢a- 
pacity and the situation there is not 
| spectacular. 

In Dayton the community dining room 
ifeeds from 900 to 1,000, which includes 
jabout 300 children. 


| 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 5.] 


‘Fund for Prohibition 





‘Subcommittee W otkin g on 
Four-department Supply Bill’ 


at-.a 


z 


BE: 


Lee and John B. Blandford, field repre- ~ 


The municipal lodging « ) 


This large number | 


Placed at 11 Million — 


A net total of $11,000,000 for enforce- — 


|ment of the prohibition law by the De- 


|partment of Justice probably will be 


| provided in-the forthcoming four-dep 
ment appropriation. bill, providing tund 
for the Departments of State, Justi 
Commerce and Labor for the next fise: 
year, according to Representative Sh 
(Rep.), of Erie, Pa., chairman of t 
House appropriations subcommittee 

| charge of that measure. ; 
| mittee, which Mr, Shreve says will 

| ready to submit it to the full Commi 

| for report to the House about Jan, 7 
|He said the amounts provided are | 
that are necessary for the work at t' 
jtime. “The Director of the Bureau . 

| Prohibition, Amos W. W. Woodeoel” - 
going about the enforcement work it * — 
right way,” he said, 


The bill is still before the subeom=” 


iM 


* 





contertded 


efit Industry 


tput Increased, Waste Re- 


duced, Say Speakers at 
| American Vocational As- 
sociation Convention 


DL. 


} 4 
" 


aukee, Wis., Dec. 15.—Systematic 
‘training of workers during their employ- 

ent brings about a higher and more eco- 
output,.speakers and discussion 
at the final sessions 
0f the American Vocational Association 


hs fonvention, Dec. 13. 


~ “Intelligent operation of ‘machitery,' it 
/ explained, especially’ is necessary 
<in elimination of waste, in decrease,of 
-mécidents, and-in improvement of  stand- 
ards of living among the workers, 
.. Extension of the scope and develop- 
ment of vocational courses in industry, 
“agriculture, commerce, printing, and 
me economics was stressed at round 
“table discussions. 

Greater employment, it was said, has 
“resulted in many cities where attendance 
_of part-time schoa]ls by young workers 
‘is mandatory. These workers must give 
as much as one day a week to schooling 
‘and in fact are being employed upon a 
“five-day schedule, it was explained. In 
Milwaukee, reports described, more than 


20,000 young workers attending the part- | 


‘time school one day a week necessitated 
the employment by business men of 
“more than 5,000 additional workers to 
replace them during the shift from busi- 
‘ness to school the one day a week. 

. Thousands Study Farming 

»,, The Kansas State Director of Voca-| 
tional Education, C. M. MiHer, the newly | 
elected president of the association, de-! 
_clared that a larger number of directors, 
‘supervisors, and teachers of vocational 
education attended this convention than | 
“any previous meeting. The membership 
of the association now numbers approxi- 
mately 10,000, he said. 

The chief of agricultural educational 
service, Federal ard for Vocational 
Education, Dr. C. H. Lane, stated in an) 
“address before the agricultural section | 
‘that more than 193,000 persons enrolled | 
"in vocational agricultural . schools in| 
1930. He said agricultural training was | 
provided. by day, part-time, and evening | 
schools for those pursuing their high | 
school education, those who have left | 
school early and are at work on farms | 
but not yet established in farming, and | 
for the adult farmers who desire further 
training. 

* These schools are providing not only 
“training in agricultural production with 
its constantly enlarging demands for the 
‘use of machines and mechanical power. 
‘Dr. Lane explained, but also are pro- 
‘viding training in marketing and farm 
management, including business and 
financial programs, cooperation in com- 
munity and civic activities, and improve- 
ment of the farm home and rural living 
conditions. 

Cooperation Disclosed 

Extensive cooperation between the 
agricultural section of vocational edu-| 
cation and related outside organizations | 
was reported by the Ohio State super-| 
visor of agricultural service, Ray Fife. | 
He said a recent national survey on this| 
relationship discloses that 70 per cent! 
of the State reports on agricultural | 
service mention cooperation with farm 
bureaus, while 86 per cent mention the 
Federal Farm Bureau, grange, or farm- 
ers’ union. Of the State reports it was 
found that 70 per cent disclosed coop- 
erative relationships with business 
clubs, chambers of commerce, Rotary 
clubs,. and similar business organiza- 
tions, especially in the South and West, 
it was said. 

Also a number of States, 37 per cent, | 
report that they have relations with 
State and local bankers’ associations. 
All States, Mr. Fife said, are in coop- 
eration with agricultural colleges. 

It is noticeable, he added, that the 
survey reveals that cooperation with 
railroads by State agricultural agencies 
is limited almost entirely to the West 
and Southwest. 

The teaching of scientific facts is of 
utmost importance in any vocational 
agricultural course, A. V. Miller, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Ag- 
ricultural Instructors, declared. 

Training of Miners Cited 

The Wisconsin State Director of Vo- 
cational Education, George P,. Ham- 
brecht, said he believed the extension of 
the Wisconsin plan of itinerant teachers 
for trade instruction would be of decided | 
benefit to the workers. The plan pro- | 
vides for an instructor, jointly in the 
employment of several neighboring cities, | 
to divide his time among them. 
usually spends one day each week in the 
cooperating cities, 

The —— of unskilled workers, 
“commonly called laborers,” is a prob- | 
lem which industry, with few exceptions, 
has neglected, the Arizona State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
George S. Sanders, stated in an address 
before the industrial section on example 
of training in ifdustry for specialized 
operations. 

Discussing the need of training of un- 
skilled workers in the mining industry, 
he said that since instruction has been 
applied to the work in the Arizona min- 
ing districts, production has doubled 
most of the men’s wages in a compara- 
tively short period of time, increased 
safe working conditions, decreased acci- 
dents, saved thousands of sticks of pow- 
der each week to the company, and re- 
duced overhead costs by increasing 
output, 


Carpet Industry Analyzed 

Mr. Sanders said that this success 
will mean that the principle of educa- 
tion will be applied to other types of 
labor in the near future. 

The carpet industry, C. E. Meddon, 
director of training in the Mohawk Miils 
of New York, said is one of the oldest 
industries in the world and is handi- 
capped by tradition in the face of ma- 
chine equipment, modernized principles 
of weaving and changed economic con- 
ditions for production. To rid it of its/ 
complacence, he declared, this industry 
must modernize, reorganize, and train 
workers in specialized operations or 
dorp out of the competitive race. 

Among other representatives of in- 
dustry and commerce who read papers 
before the association in which  they| 
stressed the need of intelligent, econom- 
ieal, and specialized training for indus- 
trial occupation were Arthur J. Speer, of 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Ala-| 

ma; Miss M. E. Fawcett, American 

‘elephone and Telegraph Company, New 

ork City; A. H. Buck, president of the 

G. Sandwich Shops, Chicago, IML; G. 

Holmes, of the Hawthorne Werks, 
stern Electrie Company, Chicago, ‘and 

Peck, assistant ‘general manager 
he Laundry Owners’ National Asso- 
on. 


| 


5 : : ‘ 1-| 
ployment situation since they are a Toitiie on them. 


sent Seems this countey, hevana | available * * * it might be that most of 
\s 5 , < 


He | 


| legislation is passed. 


Extra Christmas 
Holiday Ordered 


President Says Employes in 
District of Columbia 
Are Affected 


President Hoover on Dec. 15 issued 
an Executive Order giving Federal em- 
loyes in the District of Columbia a fuil 
oliday on Dec. 24. The order follows 
n full text: 

Executive Order: It is hereby ordered 
that the several executive departments 
and independent Government establish- 
ments in the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding the Government Printing Office 
jand_the Nev? atid» stations, be 
iclosed on Wedn y, Det.-24, 1930, and 
all clerks and other em 


ji 


lumbia, except those who may for spe- 
cial public reasons be exce from the 
provisions Sof this order, or those whose | 
|iabsence ire ny would be inconsistent | 
| with the: provisions of —s law, are | 
hereby excused from duty on that day. | 
This order is not to be deemed as es- | 
| tablishing a precedent. 
| (Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. | 
The White House, Dec. 15, 1930. | 


| 





Measure to Suspend 
| 


Foreign Entries Is _ 
Debated at Hearing 


‘Several’ Witnesses Suggest 
| Amendments to 
| Resolution; Exemption of 


Filipinos Is Urged 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| state of restlessness in this country.” 


She asserted that the measure would be 
|construed as the first step to placing 
| the country on a “closed door” basis in 
immigration. She urged exclusion of 
Filipinos from provisions of the resolu- 
tion and the handling of this problem in 
separate legislation. 

Senator Black (Dem.) of Alabama, 
pointed out that he had introduced legis- | 
lation (S. 890) similar to the Reed reso- | 
lution, and urged the passage of legisla-| 
tion along this line. i 

Senator Reed (Rep.) of Pennsylvania, 
author if the resolution, stated at the 
opening of the hearing that he favored 
removing from the measure section 4, 
which would give the Secretary of State 
the right to refuse visas to any resident 
of a country which refused to admit 
aliens deported from this country. 

Views of Departments. 

Upon the suggestion of Senator John- 
son (Rep.) of California, the resolution 
will be submitted to the Departments 
of State and Labor for their views. 

Senator Bingham termed the inclusion 
of the Philippine Islands in the same 
category as foreign countries as “un- 
fortunate.” Describing the principle of 
treating a “ward” as a foreign country 
as a new proposal, he declared that 
“there must be a great need in order to 
bring about the establishment of a new 
basis.” He asserted that.“to adopt this 
new policy is to insult the Filipinos.” It| 
would make them less friendly to the; 
flag, would make more difficult our ad-| 
ministration in: thes Philippines, and 
would hu.t the business of Americans 
going into the islands to sell goods, he 
said. 

Senator Johnson pointed out that the 
question was not one of offending the 
Filipinos, but of self-defense on the part 
of America. “‘There is a great economic 
problem caused, and the problem must 
be met in some way,” Senator Johnson | 
said. “When added to the economic 
problem is the social prablem, it is time 
for action. The rights of our own peo- 
ple. should be protected.” 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, asked 
whether the discussion was not an argu-) 
ment for independence of the Philip-| 
pines. Senator Johnson stated that, | 
since the London naval treaty, he favors} 
independence for the Filipinos and) 
“would vote for it tomorrow,” because 
under the treaty this country has not 
the strength to protect them. , | 

In explaining his amendments, Mr. | 
Lewts- stated that he had in mind par-| 
ticularly relatives of resident aliens not| 
included in the wife or children classi- | 
fication of the resolution, such as _eld- | 
erly parents, children not minors, nieces | 
or nephews. Such persons would not} 
become public charges or disturb the em-| 


| 


ready being supported abroad by money 


Nathan D. Pearlman, of New York, 
former Member of Congress, represent+ 
ing both the American Jewish Congress 
and the American Jewish Committee, 
supported the amendments. offered by 
Mr. Lewis. He declared also that the 
resolution was the “opening wedge to 
the closed door policy becoming the per- 
manent policy of the United States,” 
“TI don’t think the people of the country 
favor the closing of the open door,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Bremer, while stating that she| 
opposes the resolution, explained that 
she favors the Lewis amendments if the 
Pointing out that | 
many thousand families would be af- 
fected, she contended that “no good was 
to be gained by stopping the salutary 
process of joining these families.” 

Cecilia Razovsky, of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, supporting | 
the amendments, pointed out that fig- 
ures from the Department of Commerce | 
show that for 1929, $247,000,000 was | 
sent by persons resident in this country | 
to relatives abroad. Advantage would 
be gained by having this money spent! 
in this country, she said, 

Thomas F, Mulholland, of the National | 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and Isidore | 
Hershfield, of the Hebrew Immigration | 
Aid Society. also supported the Lewis! 
proposals. Mr. Hershfield explained that | 
he favored, rather than specifying a pe- 
riod of two years, that the right be 
vested in the President to suspend im-| 
migration for the period found to be 
cepoetiet in the present economic situa- 
ion. 





Bill to Create Army Band 
Corps Argued in Committee | 


Testimony for and against the bill (S. | 


1011) creating a band corps in the Army 
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Analysis of Plans Undertaken by Unions Alone or With Em- 
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| TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1. 1930 
mployment Insurance Affects Only 
Half of One Per Cent of Workers 


* 


ployers or by Individual Companies Shows 107,- 
000-Employes Protected in 1928 


An_ analysis of existing «organized 
plans‘ of unemployment relief, in ‘the 
form of 0 ments or 
of guaran 
States, and cidnerl ment insurance 
Systems established i 


oyes in the/ has be hd : reign, countries, 
as been u n 
''Federal service in the District of Co-| by Peers e ‘erleg of st ip ' 


| 


Inc., New York City, the,Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, 
stated orally Dec. 15. The following in- 
formation relative to the studies has been 
received by Mr, Stewart and made avai- 
lable by him: 

In the United States, jn contrast to 
prevailing European policy, systematic 
efforts to relieve unemployment have 
been entirely voluntary attempts, under- 
taken either by labor unions, by unions 
and employers jointly, or by individual 
companies. The results achieved and the 
feasibility of extending such plans.on a 
scale adequate for dealing with unem- 
ployment situations such as the United 
States has become increasingly familia. 
with during late years, may be apprais~ | 
in the light of the first of the studies 
about to be published by the Industrial 
Relations Counselors, under the title, 
“Tnemployment Benefits in the United 
States.” 


ovement Limited, 
Figures Reveal 

The very limited extent of the unem- 
ployment compensation movement in 
port, is evident in the fact that during 


nearly % per cent, out of an approxi- 


mate total of 23;000,000 wage earners,| plans financed by the unions indepen- | bers, paid $25,055 during the year; max-! 


k benefit 
raployenent ih the ‘United! 


ie by unions and employers jointly, the 

| trade. union plans were the first in the 

field,« representing 

ennixed workers Sr yiect themselves, 
thout outside assistance, 

hazard of unemployment, 


Untions Declared 
Pioneers in Field 
Trade-union’effort.to cope with unem- 
ployment not only was the first step in 
the United States toward the establish- 
ment of some sort of unemployment re- 
lief, but constituted the only phase of 
|the development of unemployment cash 


known in the United States was estab- 
lished by a New York printers’ local in 
1831. Unions of immigrant workers— 
;such as the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, an English, and the Deutsch- 
| Amerikanische Typographia, a German, 
|organization—were among the first and 
| were instrumental in stimulating inter- 
jest in unemployment benefits in this 
country. 
| benefit plans set up by local unions have 
|ecome and gone, and were discontinued 
| because of lack of funds, abandonment 
of the union itself, or other reasons. 

While the unions have been the 
| pioneers in establishing ‘and developing 
unemployment benefit plans in the United 





| American industry, according to this re-| States, the movement on the wohle is a 


| small factor among a total of 23,000,000 


|1928 a little more than 107,000, or| American wage earners, only about 35,- 


|000 workers being covered under all 


e mutual effort of | 


against the! 


| benefits until the European war period.) 
The first union unemployment plan; 


Many of these out-of-work} 


ing ten unions: y 

The International Typographical Un- 
ion, two locals of which adopted unem- 
‘ployment benefit plans in 1916 and 1927 
respectively, which in 1928 covered more 
; than 11,000 members, during that year 
| paid out $87,428 in benefits to New York 
and Cleveland beneficiaries; maximum 
benefits $14 per week for 7 weeks, or $98 
| per year. 
Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
jica, which established its first two local 
benefit plans in Philadelphia and San 
Francisco in 1918, and now operates six 
plans, covering more than 3,000 work- 
ers, in 1928 paid out a total of $33,378 
to beneficiaries in New York, Cincinnati, 
Toronto, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
and Seattle; maximum ranging from $5 
to $15 per week for from 50 days to 
13 weeks, according to locality, annual 
maximum ranging from $5040 $150. 

International Photo-Engravers Union 
of America, operating nine local plans— 
ithe first having been adopted by Chi- 
cago Local No. 6 in 1914, which in 1928 
|}eovered more than 5,000—paid out in 


'York, Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, Montreal, Cincinnati, To- 
ronto, and Cleveland; maximum $12 to 
$30 per week, for from 6 to 26 weeks, 
jaccording to locality, yearly maximum 


cago. 
Internati 
binders, with two local plans adopted, 
| San Francisco in 1922 and-in New York 
|in 1928, covering more than 1,700 mem- 





enjoyed, theoretically at least, some sort, dently, that is, without assistance of! imum $15 a week for 10 weeks in New 


of protection against unemployment un- 


der the 72 formal plans in operation) the last period of general unemployment | oy $150 and $240 per year respectively. | 


under the auspices of either trade 
unions, employers, or unions and em- 
ployers jointly. During that year a to- 
tal of $277,515 was paid in out-of-work 
benefits by the 41 unions operating 
plans independently of employers, and 
covering a combined membership of 35,- 
In adddition a total of about $1,- 


that year $100,278.to members in New| 


from $90 in Montreal to $780 in Chi-| 
onal Brotherhood of Book- 
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Starsienre Onty Are 


EIN, BEING 


PRESENTED | 
LisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNrTep States DAILY 


Television Station 
To Be Established 


|Radio Commission Grants Ap- 
plication of Columbia 
Broadcasting. System 


Overriding the adverse recommenda- 
tion of Examiner Elmer W. Pratt, the 
Federal Radio Commission on Dec. 15 
seme the application of the Columbia 

roadcasting System for an experimental 
television station to be located in New 


by'trades unions, by ‘individual companies! in existence, are operated by the follow-|} York City. The station will have 500} 


watts power. 

| Mr. Pratt recommended that action on 
ithe application be withheld for six 
months, and that it then be remanded 
back to him for further hearing, at which 
time Columbia would be required to make 
a showing of “substantial research work 
with regard to television conducted on 
an independent basis.” If this showing 
was not made, the application should be 
denied, he said in his. report ‘submitted 
last month. 


lantic Broadcasting Corporation, sought 
the experimental station in order to be 
prepared to enter the yisual field when 
television arrived, it stated at the for- 
imal hearing. Mr. Pratt, however, pointed 
out that it proposed to utilize the serv- 
ices and apparatus of the RCA Victor 
|Company, affiliated with the National 
|itive with Columbia in broadcasting. 

When Mr. Pratt’s adverse recommen- 
| dation was made, Harry C. Butcher, Di- 


| filed with the Commission a statement in 
protest, stating that if the application 
|was denied, Columbia might be forced 
| to use equipment of foreign manufacture. 


Plea for Censorship 
Of ‘Prosperity Drive’ 


Columbia, through its subsidiary, At-| 


Broadcasting Company, which is compet- | 


|rector of Columbia’s Washington office, | 


Broadcasts Is Denied 


Navy Reductions 
To Conform With 
Treaty Outlined 


Bill Submitted ‘to House by 


Acting Secretary Jahncke 
Would Provide for Con- 
verting Two Ships 


Designed to put into effect stipulations 
of the London Conference on Limitation 
and Reduction of Naval Armament last 
April, Ernest Lee Jahncke, the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, submitted to the 
House Dec. 15 the draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize disposition of capital 
ships and other war vessels. 

The bill would authorize“an appropria- 
tion of $779,000. for the conversion of 
|the battleship “Wyoming” into a train- 
|ing ship and the battleship “Utah” into 
a target ship. The Department said the 
cost of scrapping the other ships would 
be covered by the proceeds of sale of 
the scrap matérial. 

Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, later in- 
troduced a bill (H. R. 15139) carrying 
out the recommendations contained in 
the letter of Mr. Jahncke. 

Acting Secretary Jahncke’s 
the House follows in full text: 

I have the honor to transmit here- 
with a draft of a proposed bill author- 
izing the President to dispose of cer- 
tain vessels in conformity with the treaty 
for the limitation and reduction of naval 
armament, signed at London on Apr. 
22, 1930. 

The purpose of this proposed legis- 
lation is to give effect to the provisions 
|of the treaty for the limitation and 
|reduction of naval armament, signed 
at London on Apr. 22, 1930. To 
|this end, the President is au- 
thorized to dispose of, in such manner 
|as in his judgment may be proper, capi- 
tal ships and other vessels of war of 


letter to 





ithe employers. During 1927 and 1928,! york and 16 weeks in San Francisco, 
| preceding the current 1929-1930 period, | 


the total cash benefits paid out amounted | Maximum Varies 


- la a : the United States, and to convert and 
Secretary of Radio Commis- | ™ake necessary repairs to the follow- 


a . |ing ships: 
sion Says It Cannot Act in| The United States ship “Wyoming” 


| to $193,789 in the earlier and $277,515 
|in the latter year. “The practical im- 
| possibility, in most cases, of meeting 
|the cost of worthwhile benefits out of 
;union dues appears as the principal 
'factor for the scanty growth of unas- 


‘In Different Locals 

| Internatiorfal Stereotypers’ and Elec- 
| trotypers’ Union of North America, op- 
|erating two local plans in Chicago and 
| Philadelphia since 1920 and 1921, re- 
| spectively, covering more than_ 1,000 


Request for Bar on Chi- 
cago Proposition 





Denial of the reques* of Robert Ishman 
| Randolph, president of the Chicago Asso- 


000,000 was paid out to members of|:sisted union plans,” according to the In-' members, in 1928 paid out $7,377; the’! ciation of Commerce, that the Federal 
trade unions which, with a combined) dustrial Relatons Counselors’ report. On| Chicago local pays a maximum of from| Radio Commission notify Chicago broad- 
membership of 63,500, operated out-of-|the whole, union out-of-work benefits | $20 the first to $30 the third week with | casting stations not to take part in the 

i have been small and frequently were in-| no limit on the time, allowing an annual|«prosperify drive,” fostered by Mayor 


work benefit plans jointly with employ- 
ers. Eleven individual firms, maintain- 
ing unemployment benefit plans of their 
own and employing approximately 11,- 
000 wage earners, paid out $11,871 dur 
ing the year. 

Thus, during 1928, under all the formal 
plans then in existence, close to $1,500,- 
000 wag paid out in unemployment com- 
pensation to laid-off workers who were 
eligible to such benefits under the terms 
of such voluntary arrangements. The 
total amount of funds available, either 
through appropriations or assessments 
by the unions or through direct contri- 
butions by employers and wage earners 
during the same year amounted to about 
$1,750,000, or an average of about $16 
per worker covered. The average 
amounts available per worker and the 
scale of benefits allowed under the dif- 
ferent plans, however, vary greatly. 


Solvency of Funds , 


Foremost Problem 

Small as the extent of the unemploy- 
ment benefit movement and the results 
thus far achieved under these voluntary 
plans may seem when considered in 
relation to the total number of workers 
engaged in industry, they represent to 


;date the only concrete, systematic ap- 


proach to dealing with the problem. Both 
as regards relief of the unemployed 
workers’ distress as well as counteract- 
ing the inevitable reaction of unemploy- 
ment upon business, “the need for more 
adequate protection against the hazard 


of unemployment can not be gaifisaid,” | 


in the words of the report, the longtime 
planning of public works being as yet 
“mainly in the realm of public discus- 
sion” and all legislative attempts in the 
direction of unemployment insurance in 
the past having been unsuccessful. 

As regards the voluntary out-of-work 
benefit plans now in operation in Ameri- 
can industry, various difficulties have 
presented themselves, the basic problem, 
however, being that of procuring suf- 
ficient funds for compensation and of 
keeping these funds solvent in times of 
depression, when they are most needed 
and when the greatest demands are 
“Were limitless funds 


the problems encountered in the opera- 
tion of a benefit would disappear,” the 
study declares. That not being the case, 
“the problem becomes one of securing 
as adequate an income as possible and 
adjusting it most satisfactorily to the 
demands likely to be made upon the funds 
thus assembled. Hence, in practice, it 
is apparent that most of the terms of a 
benefit plan are the result not only of 
efforts to compensate the risk fairly, but 
also to maintain the solvency of the 
funds.” 

In most of the plans set up, the In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors find, finan- 
cial provisions for unemployment bene- 
fits have been somewhat haphazard’ and 
received less consideration among both 


unions and employers, than other ac-| 


tivities engaging their attention. In rel- 


latively few cases are funds set aside 


and placed under trusteeship and few, if 
any, of the unemployment compensation 
plans now in operation are on a sound 
actuarial basis and thus necessarily are 
operated on the method of trial and 
error. Among the unions, when funds 
become inadequate, assessments are 


levied or the plan may be abandoned, | 


Union and joint union-eimployer plans 


benefits materially in order to maintain 
a reserve or to prevent the plan from 
being wiped out entirely, An unknown 


plan in fact have been given up because 
their funds were exhausted; others con- 


a reserve only at the expense of marked 
curtailment of benefit payments. 


in various instances had to reduce the) 


number of union plans and one company | 


tinue a precarious existence, maintaining 


| sufficient to bring adequate response to 
continue the,plan permanently. 7 


Several Compelled 
To Abandon Plan 


Trade unions are more severely handi- 
| capped in supporting unemployment ben- 
efit plans unassisted than are the em- 
ployer-union joint groups or even employ- 
ers operating such plans on their own re- 
| sponsibility without contributions from 


the workers, in the light of the Industrial | 


Relations Counselors’ report. While em- 
| ployers have the opportunity to restrict 


|the number of layoffs by shifting work-| 


ers from one type of job to another within 
their establishments and also are in bet- 
ter position to accumulate reserve funds 

uring good years, the, n must either 


d new jobs for ‘its unémployed mem-' 


bers or pay benefits. Both seasonal and 
| cyclical depression, however, generally 
affect all firms using the same type of 
‘union labor at the same time, and the 
loose connection between locals in dif- 
|ferenct localities further 
| their ability to place those our of work. 


maximum pressure of unemployment in 
| their trade upon their financial resources, 
at the time that their sole source of rev- 
enue is what they can collect from those 


| still employed in the way of dues or spe-| 


cial assessments. 


| Technological changes, resulting in 


;many of the workers in a trade being| 


dislodged from employment in that par- 
ticular trade, have proved especially bur- 
:densome to the unemployment funds of 
; some of the unions. “This has been par- 


ticularly true of the printing trade where | 


rapid advances have been made in type- 
setting machines and printing presses. 
Increased output by machinery, combined 
with lessened demand for the product 
proved fatal to the cigar makers’ out-of- 
work benefit plan, abandoned in 1920 
after 30 years of operation. 
handicaps, together with the’ unions’ 
greater practical interest in other uses 
of their funds such as the maintenance 
and strengthening of their organization, 
for instance, were found to haye contrib- 
uted to the abandonment of many union 
unemployment benefit plans in the past 
and appear to stand in the way of any 
|marked growth of the movement of union 
|supported unemployment relief unas- 
sisted from other sources. 


|Benefits Allowed 


‘By Four Organizations 

| Unions operating unemployment bene- 
|fit plans at the present time and the 
| benefits allowed under them, are as fol- 
| lows: Deutsch-Amerikanische Typogra- 
|phia with a membership of 636, which 
and appear to stand in the way of any 
adopted the plan in 1884 and 1928, paid 
$727 in benefits; maximum benefit al- 
lowed is $6 per week for 16 weeks, total 
ing $96 for any one year. 

Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of 
America, with 400 members having paid 
benefits since 1913, in 1928 paid $2,038 
to 39 of their workers; maximum bene- 
fit allowed is $12 per week for 13 weeks, 
or $156 per year, 

International Association of Siderogra- 
phers (a highly specialized branch of the 
lithographing trade) which has paid ben- 
efits since 1914, with only 72 members 
in 1925-1926, the last period during 
which out-of-work benefits were required, 
paid $510 to 8 of their number; maxi- 
mum benefit $5 per week for 26 weeks, 
or $130 per year. 

United Wall Paper Crafts of North 
America (Print Cutters’ Section) which 
adopted a benefit plan in 1926, with a 
membership of 214 in 1928, paid out 
| $10,848; maximum benefit $24.75 for 5 
| weeks, or $123.75 per year. 


These four organizations, all with 


diminishes | 


Thus the unions are likely to face the} 


maximum of $1,515 in extreme cases; 
the Philadelphia local allows a maximum 
jof $20 per week for 15 weeks, or $300 
per year. 

International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, two 
locals of which adopted plans in New 
York City in 1927 and.1928, with a total 
of more than 6,000 members, during 
1928 paid out $36,376 (as against only 
$864 in 1927); one local allows $8, the 


and seven weeks, respectively, or a yearly | 


Amalgamated Lace Operatives 
in Philadelphia, Wilkes-Barre and Scran- 
ton during 1915 to 1928, covering close 
to 200 total membership, in 1928 paid 
$4,417; yearly maximum of from $520 
to $832 according to locality. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union, with local plans in 


burgh, Buffalo, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, D. ©., Tacoma and 


in 1902, all of which covered more than 


|maximum of $72 and $84. | 


| William Hale Thompson, was announced 
| Dec. 15, by the Commission’s secretary, 
| James W. Baldwin, in a letter: to Mr. 
Randolph. 

Such an action on the part of the Com- 
mission “would at. best be entirely vol- 
untary and a form of censorship which 
is expressly prohibited by section 29 of 
the act,” Mr. Baldwin stated in his let- 
ter. The Commission, he added, has not 
had occasion to alter the position taken 


casting stations in conducting lotteries. 
(The full text of Mayor Thompson’s 


| is printed in full text on page 11.) 
| Text of Letter 

| Mr. Baldwin’s letter follows in full 
| text: 

With reference 
| 9th instant relative to the “prosperity 
| drive” of Mayor William Hale Thompson 


operation in St. Louis, Seattle, Pitts-| of Chicago, I desire to advise you as fol-| 


lows: 
The Commission. has not had occasion 


Madison, the first of which was adopted | to alter the position taken by it relative | 
|to the use of radio broadcasting stations | 


£, your letter of the! 


These | 


3,700 of its members in 1928, paid $17,- in conducting lotteries. The position of 
528; weekly maximum ranges from $4|the Commission as suggested in your let- 
to $15 per week, the time limit from 10/| ter, is in substance as follows: 

to 31 weeks, the yearly maximum from| “In determining whether it is in the 
$64 to $465. public interest to renew a broadcasting 


s . *s 2 7 . is . ii] 
W ood Carvers Operate station’s license, the Commission will 


take into consideration its past record; 

Local Plan in Boston and that in view of the legislative policy 

International Union of Brewery, Flour, | °f Congress against the dissemination of 

Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of Amer- | lottery information (as expressed in the 

ica, having adopted one local plan in St.| Federal statutes prohibiting the inter- 
Louis in 1915, covering 300 members, in 


state transportation of lottery tickets, 
1928, paid out $210; weekly maximum $5 | @dvertising, etc.) a licensee’s conduct in 
| for 15 weeks, or $75 per year. permitting his station to be used for 
| International Wood Carvers’ Associa-|!ottery purposes will weigh heavily 
|\tion of North America, operating one |#ainst him in making such determina- 
|local plan in Boston covering 115 work-| tion on future applications for renewal 
ers in 1928, paid out $1,854; weekly | Of license.” : : 

maximum $12, for 12 weeks, or $144| Notwithstanding this policy heretofore 
maximum per year. | announced we are required to deny the 
Information furnished by the In- | *@quest contained in your letter for the 
dustrial Relations Counselors, Inc., | *€8S0n that the action which you suggest 
and made available by Mr. Stewart | 


_———e 
on the results of unemployment bene- 

fit plans operated by individual com- 
panies and by groups of unions and 
employers jointly will be published 
im subsequent issues. 
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|application filed by any 


in the year except Sundays 


|into a training ship, at a cost not to 
exceed $510,000; the United States ship 
“Utah” into a target ship, at a cost 
not to exceed $269,000; in all $779,000. 

_ Under the terms of the treaty for the 
limitation and reduction of naval ar- 
mament signed at London, Apr. 22, 
1930, the United States must dispose of 
certain naval vessels either by convert- 
ing into training ships, scrapping, etc.; 
|it is proposed to embark on a program 
}of disposal in. the immediate future. 
|The U. S. S. “Wyoming” is to be ‘con- 
|verted into a training ship; the U. S. S. 
“Utah” into a target ship, and other 
vessels are to be scrapped or disposed 
in accordance with the terms of the 
| treaty. 

The estimated cost of the proposed 
|legislation is as follows: (1) For con- 
verting the U. S. S. “Wyoming” into a 
training ship, $510,000; (2) for con- 





other $12 maximum per week, for nine| py it relative to the use of radio broad-|verting the U. S. S. “Utah” into 4 tar- 


get ship, $269,000; (3) no appropria- 
tion will be necessary for the scrapping 


‘ h of | petition denying Mr. Randolph’s allega-|or disposal by sale for scrapping of the 
America, having adopted five local plans | tions that he was conducting a lottery | other ships, as, in every case of similar 


work heretofore undertaken, it has been 
|found that the cost of scrapping has 
‘been less than the proceeds of sale of 
\the scrap material. 


ment of the proposed legislation is rec- 
ommended. 


‘ 


‘Domestic Independence 
| For Wheat Believed Near 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|duction of about the same amount is in 
|prospect for the coming season, and 


| farmers have learned during the drought 


lemergency to feed wheat to their live- 
|stock more freely and they probably 
| will continue to do so. If another re- 
|duction of 5 per cent can be obtained 
lin 1982 and feeding accounts for 5 per 
cent of the desired 20 per cent reduc- 
ition, the program would be accompilshed 
|in two years, he said. seat 

| The Board, since its organization, has 
jadvocated a reduction of 20 ver cent in 
acreage to put wheat on a domestic 
| basis,~he added. 


lis not to be taken in connection with any 
station and 
would at best be entirely voluntary and 


la form of censorship which is expressly 
| prohibited by section 29 of the ac 
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| The Senate Committee on Interstate Director, Ed 


;|Commerce Dec. 15 favorably reported 
to the Senate the nominations of 
George Otis Smith of Maine; Ralph B. 
| Williamson of Washington; Marcel 
Garsaud of Louisiana, and Claude L.} 
Draper of Wyoming, to be members of 
the newly organized Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

| The nomination of Frank R. MeNinch 
|of North Carolina was ordered to lie! 
j over until Dec. 16, when Cameron Morri- | 
|son, nominated by Governor O. Max 
Gardner of North Carolina to fill the un- | 
expired term vacated by the death of | 
Senator Overman, will be given an op-| 
portunity to appear before the Com- 
mittee. 

The nomination of Mr. Draper for the 
term ending June 22, 1931, and of Mr.| 
Williamson for the term ending June 22,, 
1933, were ordered favorably reported 
by a unanimous vote of the Committee 
members present. 

Mr. Smith, nominated for chairman- | 
ship of the Commission, was favorably 
reported by a vote of 11 to 1, with one| 
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In view of the forégoing, the enact- ' 


the larger progressive industrial com-/| workers, are the only ones out of the 13 
panies, to combine their unemployment | international unions which have operated 


| benefit plans with,measures to regular-| unemployment benefit plans on a national 


ize employment 


p y lessening seasonal|or international scale which have sur- 
fluctuation. 


While these efforts have met | vived. 


cerns have made headway against cyeli-| tional Union of America and the Amal- 





and giving commissions to band leaders, 
was heard from witnesses appearing at 
a closed session of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs Dec. 15, according to 
information from the Committee. 


posed the bill, according to information 
made public by the Committee, and John 
Thomas Taylor, legislative agent of the 
American Legion, presented a resolution 
favoring the measure. 


jcal unemployment. Such regularization|gamated Lithographers of 


| proportion of employes working full| of benefits proved too great a financial 
time, also is apt to result in the “squeez-| burden. One, the National Brotherhood 


jing out” of the “marginal” workers em-|of Operative Potters, which had adopted 
Officers from the War Department op- | Ployed part of the time, a process which | a benefit plan in 1921 abandoned the plan 


|does not contribute to the lessening of |in 1923 because improved business con- 
jtotal unemployment. . ditions in the trade made further bene- 
| Of the three types of out-of-work | fits unnecessary. ' 

| compensation plans now existing in the Purely local union unemployment bene- 
United States, that is, of those operated: fit plans, of which in 1929 there were 37 


fp 


There is a growing tendency among j|small memberships of highly specialized ' 


1 ! Of the nine others, two, the nu-! 
with a fair degree of success, few con-|merically strong Cigarmakers’ Interna- | 


u ach r America, 
policies, moreover, while increasing the | abandoned their plans because the paying 


member present not voting. 
_ Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, | 
indicated opposition to the confirmation | 
in Committee, but reserved the right | 
to change his vote in the Senate, while 
Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
declined to vote. 





Marcel Garsaud, nominated for the | 
term ending June 22, 1932, was favor-| 


;confirmation was opposed by Senators | 
|Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa; Wheeler 
| (Dem.), of Montana; Dill (Dem.), of 





braska. 

The Committee also favorably reported 
the name of Charles D. Mahaffie reap- 
pointed to be a member of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, ey 


%j 


ably reported by a vote of 13 to 4. His| 


| Washington, and Howell (Rep.), of Ne- 
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Soviet Represented to Be Sixth = 
~ Best Customer of United States 


Director of Russian Information Bureau 
Criticizes Before House Committee | 
‘Propaganda’ of Monarchists 


The Soviet Union of Russia has be- 
come the sixth best custemer of the 
United States and the trade between the | 
two countries has grown from nothing! 
in 1922 to more than $86,500,000 during 
the first six months of this year, Boris| 
E. Skvirsky, director of the Soviet Union! 
Information Bureau, told the Special| 
House Committee Investigating Com-| 
munist Activities in the United States | 
at the hearing Dec. 15. | 


A. Dana Hodgdon, Chief of the Visa | 


{ 
| 


occasions, when opportunity offered, the 
Soviet government, at my suggestion, has 
gladly extended courtesies to Americans. 


Thus when the American fliers Eielson 
and Borland were lost a year ago in the 
frozen wilderness of northeastern Siberia, 
the Secretary of the Interior sent an in- 
formal request to me that the Soviet 
government be asked to aid in the search 
for, them. The Soviet government im- 
mediately called for volunteers for this! 


dangerous task, and the best. Soviet | 
fliers, both civil and military, responded, | 


| 


lings of investigators to date, 
Nye said, adding that the findings “ap-| 


Division of the Department of State told | rushing to the east with their flying| 
the Committee that he was instructed by equipment with all speed, while the ra- 
the Secretary of State not to give any dio ordered the two planes in the north-| 
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Campaign I nquiry, 
To Be Resumed 


Be _ Re- 


im 


Additional Data to 
ceived on Voting 
Pennsylvania 


Further hearing in the inquiry into 
campaign expenditures in the recent pri- 
mary and general Senatorial election 
contest in Pennsylvania is pianned by 


the Senate Committee on Campaign Ex-| 


penditures Dec. 18, Chairman Nye (Rep.), 
of North Dakota, stated orally Dec. 15, 


following an executive session of the} 


Committee. 

That the committee will go into Ala- 
bama for hearings and further investi- 
gation of campaign expenditures and ir- 
regularities there is indicated) by find- 
Senator 


pear to be of a serious nature.” 


In the Pennsylvania hearing reports of | 


investigators are to be included in: the 
Committee record, which will show total 
expenditures in the campaign of the 
Davis-Brown organization in the _pri- 
mary and of the organization support- 


testimony at open sessions, but to give all 
desired information at an executive hear- 
ing, since the testimony, if published, 
would be contrary to public interests. 

“Russian monarchists have been active 
in all parts of the world and particularly 
in this country, in spreading propaganda 
which would build up hatred against the 
Soviet Union,” Mr. Skvirsky said. Rep- 
resentative Bachmann (Rep.), of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., asked the witness if he 
blamed Americans for resenting any at- 
tempt to overthrow the Government of 
this country by the Soviet Union, and 
Mr. Skvirsky said that he would not, 
but he stated that the Soviet Union con- 
templated no such move. 

Mr. Skvirsky said that his job was to 
better the relations between the two 
countries for the mutual advantage of 
both, and that while a member of the 
Communist party of Russia, he was not 
in a position to speak for the Commun- 
ist party in America. He does not help 
any Russian in getting a visa into this 
country, but he has obtained visas for 
certain American statesmen who’ wished 
to visit Russia. 


‘Whalen Documents’ 


Declared Forgeries 


The so-called “Whalen documents” 
were forgeries and bore the familiar 
earmarks of the forgeries of Tsarist 
emigres, he said, which were directed 
against the Soviet Union, such as the 
“documents” given to a newspaper cor- 
respondent in Berlin last year, purport- 
ing to show that Senators Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, and Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, had received a large sum from 
the Soviet representative in Paris to 
work for recognition of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Skvirsky said Stalin was the sec- 
retary of the Communist party in_ Rus- 
sia and held: no position in the Soviet 
Union. He said the Soviet Congress was 
composed of approximately two-thirds 
Communists and the other third were 
members of no party. 

Dr. William B. Reid of Rome, N. Y., 


}eastern territory and ‘all available dog 
|teams to search for the missing men, 
| This effort was unsuccessful, for the 
American’ fliers unfortunately had 
jcrashed to death weeks earlier. 

| Again, a year ago last Spring certain 
scientists connected with the Depart- 
;ment of Agriculture’ informed me _ that 
|a new blight had destroyed the alfalfa 
crop over large areas of certain west- 
jern States. ‘The Department had de- 
|termined that strains of alfalfa orig- 
|inally from Russian Turkestan resisted 
|the blight, but in order to assist the 
| American farmers it was necessary for 
| the specialists of the Department to go 
|to Turkestan and study the varieties on 
the ground. The Soviet government 
{responded promptly and the Soviet 
| Academy of Sciences made arrangements 
|to have its own alfalfa specialists ac- 
company the Americans and render every 
assistance. 


Cooperated in Search 


|For Soldiers’ Bodies 
| Similarly when the Veterans of For- 


|eign Wars desired to undertake the dif- 
| ficult task of recovering the bodies of 
| American soldiers who had died in the 
| Archangel region during the Allied in- 
| vasion at the close of the World War, the 
Soviet government permitted them to 
send a commission for their purpose, and 
| made every effort to assure the coopera- 
tion of the local authorities ana _ in- 
habitants. 


In the absence of normal relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, Americans desiring to obtain vi- 
,Sas to enter the Soviet Union have to 
}apply directly to the Soviet Foreign Of- 
fice or to official Soviet representatives 
abroad. An occasional exception is made 
‘to this rule, as a matter of courtesy. 
Thus during the past few years I have 
| been able to assist a number of Senators 
and Representatives who wished to 
|make the necessary arrangements for 
la visit to the Soviet Union, In one case 
jan American diplomat bound for an 
|Eastern post desired to save himself an 


another witness, said he had made an | arduous, roundabout journey by taking 
intensive. study of Communists’ activities |# short-cut across Soviet territory. At 
for a number of years. He placed with|™y suggestion the Soviet Government 
the Committee ‘exhibits showing the|immediately granted the necessary vi- 
growth of the Communist Party. He | Sas for the diplomat and his family. 

said that there was a new law whereby I have never hitherto given public ref- 
a member of the Communist Party was/ erence to these matters, and I do so now 
allowed to marry only three times in five| with great reluctance, but at this time 
years, but Representative Eslick (Dem.),| when hatreds and mendacities against 
of Pulaski, Tenn., told him that other|ine people and the government of the 
testimony showed that they could marry | 


Soviet Union are being so widely aired! 


30 times in 10 years. 

Dr. Reid said the Communists had a} 
highly developed secret service in this 
country, and gave several experiences as 
evidence. He claimed as untrue an ar- 
ticle in a current American magazine | 
which stated that women in Russia were 
given more privileges than in any coun- 
try in the world. 

Mr. Skvirsky’s 
read to the Committee follows 
text: 

The Soviet Union Information Bureau 


statement which he 
in full 


was established by me in Washington, 


about eight years ago. At that time, 


there was no commerce between the two) Denies Ine plications 


countries, The last foreign troops par- 
ticipating in the armed intervention in 


eastern Siberia had already withdrawn. | 


Civil war in Soviet Russia was at an 
end. The country had begun to heal its 
wounds and to restore its productive 
life. Foreign trade was beginning to 
revive. 
Says Soviet Is Sixth Best 
Customer of United States 

In these circumstances I attempted 


| visited the United States. 


in the United States, I deem it neces-! 
sary to call them to the attention of | 


this Committee. 

In the course of the testimony before 
this Committee, photostats of certain al- 
leged documents have been submitted, 
the so-called Whalen documents, in 
which the name “Sversky” is referred to 
as a sort of paymaster for some vague 
political conspiracy. Former Commis- 
sioner Whalen has stated that “Sver- 
sky” means Skvirsky. Apparently the 
person who prepared the “document” was 
ignorant of the spelling of my name. 


Contained in Photostats 
First I wish to deny emphatically and 


| totally before this Committee the impli- 
cations contained in these photostats of | 


“documents,” both as applied to me and 
as applied to Soviet business men, engi- 
neers, scientists and students who have 
The Soviet 
visitors to t@is country come in connec- 
tion with immediate trade matters or 


for scientific study connected with the! 


through the Bureau to make available| development of their country, and _ in- 


at least a modicum of reliable infor-| directly related to business development. 


mation about the Soviet Union for Amer-| All come on visas furnished by American 
ican business organizations, Government | consuls. In not one case has there been a 
departments and general inquirers. At| Suggestion by any American official of 
misconduct .or impropriety on the part 


the same time the Bureau has been send- | 
ing commercial information to Soviet 
business organizations and government 
departments, I- have tried to contribute 
toward a better understanding between 
the two countries. 

Peace insured rapid progress and de- 
velopment of the Soviet Union. In a 
few years the trade between the United 
States and the Soviet Union has grown 


to $107,200,000 in 1929 and $86,600,000 | 


during the first half of this year, ac- 
cording to figures of the Department 
of Commerce, with five-sixths of the 
business represented by American spe- 
cialists to the Soviet Union. The rec- 
ords of the Department of Commerce for 
this year show that the Soviet Union 
has become the sixth best foreign cus- 
tomer, of the United States. It is a great 
satisfaction to think that I have made 
a small contribution toward building up 
this business which is mutually profit- 
able to both countries, It is my earnest 
wish that its development may continue, 

The Soviet Union Information Bureau 
publishes a monthly bulletin, “The Soviet 
Union Review,” which gives facts of an 
economic, cultural and general nature 
about the Soviet Union, and contains 
translations of important public docu- 
ments and decrees, This is sent to 
United States Government departments 
and numbers of business firms and banks. 
The Bureau has also issued’ yearbooks 
giving statistics of the Soviet Union and 
several pamphlets giving information of 
a legalistic nature, such as translations 
of the Soviet Constitution, ofthe patent 
laws, and the like. 


Recalls Aid in Search 
For Missing Fliers 

My office has also served to make con- 
tacts between visiting Soviet scientists 
and technical men with scientific organi- 
zations in the United States, or with 
appropriate Government Departments 
and Bureaus in Washington. I am sure 
these exchanges have been of mutual 
‘enefit. The unofficial courtesies ex- 
teyded in Washington to a number of 
BF visitors have been highly appre- 


iated. I am glad to say that on several | tened to an analysis of the “documents” | Jationships, 


of any of these visitors. I of course in- 
* officers and employes of the Amtorg 
rading Corporation in this statement. 
Second, these “documents” have the 
|familiar earmarks of previous forgeries 
of a similar nature and purpose, the 


proven work of Tsarist emigres, directed | 


against the Soviet Union. I will recall 
to you one instance. In January, 
it was revealed that certain emigre 
forgers had attempted to place with an 
|American newspaper correspondent in 


Berlin certain “documents” purporting to | 


jshow that Senators William E. Borah 
land George W. Norris had received 
jlarge sums of money from the Soviet 
representative in Paris to work for recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government. 


|Forgers Captured 
And Convicted 

The emigre forgers were captured by 
the Berlin police, they were tried and 
convicted, and their conviction Was sus- 
tained by a higher court. Also a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate in- 
vestigated the documents and declared 
|them forgeries. As I stated when the 
| Whalen “documents” were first pub- 
lished, they are a link in the same disrep- 
utable chain as the Borah-Norris forger- 
lies, I stayed then that “the purpose of 
these forgeries is always the same, to 
disrupt Soviet relations with other coun- 
tries and particularly to cripple the for- 
| eign trade of the Soviet Union. In the 
| present case the object is undoubtedly to 
destroy the structure of American-Soviet 
| trade, which has been built up laboriously 
| during the past six years with profit to 
both countries.” 
| The Whalen “documents” purport to 
represent a conspiratorial interchange 
| between certain employes and officers 
of the Amtorg Trading Corporation and 
one “Feodor’’ of the Comintern or Third 
| Internationale. Your Committee has al- 
ready heard testimony that the letter- 
| heads purporting to be those of the 
|Comintegzn were printed in New York, 
| You have heard both the printer and the 
New York newspaper man who traced 
down the printing shop. You have lis- 


1929, | 





ing Senator Davis (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
| vania, in the Fall campaign, of more than 
$1,000,000, Senator Nye continued. 

Samuel Vauclain, treasurer of the 
Davis-Brown State Committee, is ex- 
| pected to testify before the Committee 
Dec. 18, the Chairman announced. 


Suspension of Rules 
To Pass Drought Aid 
Reiected by House 


Move to Force ,Through 


$30,000,000 Loan as 


Substitute for $60.000,- 


000 Plan of Senate Fails 


An effort to force through the House 


under suspension of the rules the $30,- 
000,000 drought loan relief resolution 

(H. J. Res. 411) as a substitute for the 
language of the Senate’s $60.000.000 
drought loan measure, including food re- 
lief (S. J. Res. 211) failed in the House 
December 
two-thirds vote. Sixteen Republicans 
voted with the Democrats against the 
suspension; one Democrat voted with the 
Republicans for the suspension; and the 
lone Farmer-Laborite voted with the 
Democrats. 

‘The majority leader, Representative 
Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 
told the House he could not say when 
the drought resolution would be called 
up again in the House. He and Repre- 
sentative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. 
Y., chairman of the House Committee on 


Rules, said that the Committee on Ag-| 


riculture would have time to study the 
Senate resolution and that the matter 
|would not be brought up again in the 
|House Dec. 16. The minority leader. 
Representative Garner (Dem.), 0 
| Uvalde, Tex., said he would agree to 
|setting aside calendar Dec. 17 if neces- 
;Sary to expedite the consideration of 
|the Senate resolution.on its merits. 

The proposed legislation was brought 
up in the House by Chairman Haugen 
moving that the rules be suspended and 
the House pass the Senate resolution 
|with an. amendment substituting the 
House Committee’s resolution for all 
after the enacting clause in the Senate 
measure. Mr. Haugen explained the 
terms of the Committee’s resolution as 
reported to the House, providing for 
$30,000,000 of advances to farmers in the 
drought area. 


Canada to Have Direct 
London Telephone Service 


Canadian requests for direct telephone 
service with London, in place of the 
present facilities via New York, are fa- 
vored in a report by the British Post- 
'master General in the House of Com- 
|mons, according to Canadian advices 
|forwarded to the Department of Com- 
merce by Commercial Attache Lynn W. 
Meekins, at Ottawa. 

Although the British Post Office had 
informed Canada that the present route 
provides more reliable service than the 
direct arrangement can be expected to 
furnish, the British authorities will 
carry out the wishes of the Dominion 
and the new direct service will be 
opened within the next few months, the 
report states. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


by Mr. Michael, resident attorney of the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, showing 
numerous discrepancies and mistakes in 
the “documents.” I am confident that 
la thorough investigation as to the iden- 
tity of the forgers would reveal exactly 
the same sort of conspiracy as was 
‘bared in Berlin in 1929, 

In its early years the American Gov- 
ernment was 
scandal abroad, often fomented by un- 
scrupulous Tory groups. The Soviet 
| Union has been faced by similar attacks, 
land has had to meet conditions even 
|more difficult and more complex than 
|those that confronted the young Amer- 
lican Republic. The hostile campaigns 
against the Soviet Union have greatly 
|inereased in intensity during the past 
|few months. The Russian emigre groups 
seem to. have definitely included the 
United States into the scope of their 
| vicious activities and adventures against 
the Soviet Union. 

In their efforts these groups attempt 
to build up a war psychology 
the Soviet Union and stir up 
tional hatreds which are dangerous and 
a menace to peace, 

It is to be regretted that unfounded 
accusations continue to be heard against 
|the Soviet Union, a great country of 
| 150,000,000 people. First we had a fine 
j harvest of stories about the famous “na- 
|tionalization of women.” Later came 
tales of the persecution of religion. At 
|present the accusations concern them- 
selves with more prosaic matters, such 
as stories that the Soviet Union is char- 
itably forcing real values upon its wealth- 
ier neighbors at below-cost prices, in or- 
der to demoralize foreign markets by 
cutting its own throat, or stories about 


the enslavement of labor—in what is bas- | 


ically a workers’ republic. 

Friendly and mutually profitable for- 
eign relations between countries cannot 
be built on misrepresentation. The Sov- 
iet Union is wholly absorbed in its task 
of building up its national economy along 
Socialist lines. It is striving for peace 
and friendly relations with all countries, 
|and it welcomes any disposition on the 
|part of other nations which promises to 
strengthen peace and promote better re- 


15 for want of the reauired| 





The architect's drawing reproduced above shows the plan adopted for the new Federal 


for the Northeast section of the United States, to be erected between 
burg, Pa. The plan departs from the old conceptions 
upon extensive research conducted both in this country 
| available on behalf of the Department of Justice. 


and abroad, 


Merchant Fleet Gives. 


om | 
Britain an Advantage Measure E 


| 
' 
| 


| 
Strength of Navy Would Be 
Superior to United States: The House Dec. 15 passed the bill! 


\(H. R. 14255) to expedite the construc- 
Under Complete Treaty | tion of public buildings amd works out- 


Parity. He Declares side the District of Colurmbia. 
7? 5 According to the report, the measure | 


| 
| z ‘ | would accomplish its purpose by en- 
d eee ree ~ 4.) ‘ abling possession and title of sites to be | 
'dom of removing the present armament. = : ao | 
| Should the eight-inch guns be removed, taken a advance of final Judgment in 
| however, six-inch batteries would not be|Proceedings for acquisition under the, 
linstalled, he added. These ships “are|power of eminent domain. 
not suited” for close in-fighting, he said.| “It will enable the Gowernment to be- 
Repeating that it is impracticable to|gin construction work before final judg- 
put flying decks on 7,500-ton cruisers,'ment,”? according to the report. 
| Admiral Pratt suggested that if more! “A somewhat similar bill was passed | 
‘carriers could be obtained it would be in 1929 (45 Stat. 1415) for the District | 
| wise to lay up the “Saratoga” and “Lex- of Columbia, and it is belie wed that if the | 
ington” because they are expensive ships|present bill is enacted imto law it will | 
|to operate. e of great benefit to the unemployed, 
| Asked why the Navy does mot scrap;because it will enable the Government | 
the two large carriers, the Admiral de-|t0 begin its construction work at an ear- | 
clared: “It will be some time before|litt date than if it were compelled to) 
we build up all of our aircraft carrier |4Walt final judgment in condemnation | 
tonnage and the matter can be settled proceedings. | 
better at that time.” | “Operation under this measure will re- | 


More Cruisers Needed. 


| 


of how prison should be built, 


| property 


( 


Structural Plan Adopted for New Federal Penitentiary 


penitentiary 
the towns of Milton and Lewis- 
being based 
according to information made 


The plans are described in the issue of Dec. 15. 


Admiral Pratt Says House Passes Bill to Expedite Public 
Works Outside District of Columbia 


nables Government to Take Possession of Sites 
In Advance of Final Condemnation 
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Is Said to Censor — 
Radio Programs 


Gen. Saltzman Says United 
States Has Best Broadcast- 
ing in World; Tells of 


Principal Problems 


Broadcasting in the United States is. 
the “best in the world,” with the Ameri- — 


Censors, a function which the Federal 


| Radio Commission is distinctly prohibited 


from performing, Maj. Gen. Charles MeK, 


| Saltzman, Chairman of the Commission, 


| declared Dee. 15 in an address ‘over Sta- 
| tion WRC, in: Washington/ and the Na- 


tional Broadcasting Company network, 
With “Radio and the Federal Govern- 
ment.” as his topic, Gen. Saltzman dis- 


| cussed various problems confronting the 


Commission, with particular reference to 


| their effect on the listening public. Two 
| distinct classes of demands come from 
| the public, he said, one for more broad- 
| casting stations, and the other for less 
| interference on the wave lengths. 


| do you prefer?” he asked. 


“Either one of these desires can be 
met, but not both,” he declared. “Which 
“More sta- 
tions with a small area of usefulness and 
an increase of heterodynes, howls and 
squeals, or fewer stations with larger 
areas of usefulness and less of those dis- 
turbing noises? ° y 

“In order words, the more stations we 
put on a single wave length and the 
nearer we put them together the fewer 


| people will receive excellent reception 


sult in no hardship om the owners of the | 


taken by the 


under. 
“By this bill it sought merely to 
provide means whereby the Government 


is 


may take title immediately, and leave | ants to know what they want to hear. 


the amount of compensation to be de- 


termined by the court according to the 
usual procedure. 


“The constitutionality of the method 


. Government. : 
| Their rights are amply protected there- 


and the greatr will be the area of inter- 
ference.” é 
Pointing out that the law distinetly 
prohibits the Commission from censor- 
ing programs, Gen. Saltzman stated that 


| the listening public performs this duty. 


The broadcaster, he said, is in the posi- 
tion of a storekeeper, who wants to at- 
tract more customers and to do that, 


;In England, he declared, broadcasting 


provided for in the bill has been passed , 
upon in several cases, and in several of 


the States the plan 
adopted. 

“The bill is clearly 
under the head of rendering aid to the 
meeting of unemployment conditions. If 
the work of the Government is held back 
and is suspended through legal obstruc- 
tioms the opportunity for employment 
will also be retarded. 

“*The bill has the approval of the At- 


torney General.” 


is recognized and 


one which comes | 


is controlled by one corporation, which 
gives the public what the corporation 
thinks the public ought to hear. 
(The full text of General Saltz- 
man’s speech will be printed in the 
issue of Dec. 17.) 


Nonbreakable Mirror 

A nonbreakable mirror of wood has 
been invented by a German scientist. The 
wood is soaked in a caustic alkali after 
which it is put through a process of im- 
mersion into metals and chemicals, The 
wood then is dried and rubbed with a 
smooth piece of lead, tin or zinc until it 
is brilliantly polished. (Forest Service.) 





Construction of cruisers at this time | 
| would place the United States in a posi- 
|tion to secure badly-needed experience in 
‘operation of these vessels, Admiral Pratt 
| advised the Committee, Pointing out that 
this country has wide experience in bat- 
\tleships and destroyers, he added that 
“of all the nations I know, we’ve had 
less. experience in actual operation if 
cruisers than any other.” f 
Comparing the two classes of cruisers, 
Admiral Pratt said that the eight-inch | 
cruisers need protection insome cases ex- 
actly as much as battleships amd that he 
had not attempted to get authority dur- 
ing the treaty negotiations for building 


Brink’s 


have over 500 Internationals 


all eight-inch ships because of this fact. 

Value of the six-inch ships is in close 
action with the fleet, he explained, but 
the eights are necessary for independent 
action because of their superior range 
and endurance. 

Great Britain desired six-inch cruisers | 
jand worked them into the treatw because 
“numbers mean more to her than they 
do to us,” the Admiral said in reply to 
a question about the reason for dividing 
the cruiser tonnage into two categories. 

“It would be verv nice for them té 
have other countries have the same type,” 
he said. 

While the endurance of six-inch cruis- 
ers is limited, the question of Great 
Britain’s numerous foreign bases was not 
taken into consideration during treaty 
negotiations, Admiral Pratt said. because 
“it would have complicated things so 
much that we wouldn’t have been able to 
reach an agreement.” 

This country’s. 6-inch cruisers can be 
used with the fleet as a mobile base, he 
explained. Foreign bases are valuable in 
protecting and aiding commerce, the 
Admiral agreed, but the plan of using 
a mobile base has compensating advan- 


The complete NEW line of 
International Speed Trucks 
and Heavy-Duty Trucks is 
on view at branch and dealer 
showrooms throughout the 
United States. Ask for a 
demonstratiove of any model 
at your convenience. 


Brink’s experience 
with trucks takes 
in many makes and 
many years, The 
result has been com- 
plete standardization 
on Internationals, 


tages. 

During discussion of means of using 
up all the available flying-deck tonnage, 
which amounts to 80,000 tons, Admiral 
Pratt said it would be possible to “stop 


short” of 18 8-inch cruisers, cut the size 


menaced by calumny and, 


against | 
interna- | 


of the 6-inch ships from 7,500 to 6,500 
tons, and build more flying-deck vessels, 
He explained that he does not advocate 
reducing the number of 8-ineh ships, 
because “the 8 is a very good ship.” 

Admiral Pratt was requested to insert 
in the record a statement of the advan- 
tages resulting from negotiation /of the 
London Treaty, the financial sawing, and 
the building programs of Great Britain 
and Japan. 

Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill, announced that the next hear- 
ing would be held on Dec. 17. 


The President's Day 


At the Exerutive Offices 
Dec, 15 


hold down its investment 


tional Harvester. 

10 a. m.—The Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, J, Clawsom Roop, 
called to discuss budget matters with 
the Pres‘dent. 

11:15 a. m.—L, H. Warner, of Santa 
Fe, N. M., chairman of the Pueblo 
Indian Land Board, called to pay his 
‘espects, 
| 11:30 a. m.—Senator Howell (Rep,), 
| of Nebraska, called to recommend the 
| appointment of Wayland Magee, of 

Bennington, Nebr., member of the 
branch Federal Reserve Bank at 
Omaha, to be a member of the Feder’ 
Reserve Board. 

11:45 a. m.—The mayor of Alameda, 
Calif., Victor L. Schaeffer, called with 
| members of the California delegation 
| in Congress to present a deed from the 
City of Alameda to 1,100 acres for use 
of the Government in establishing an 
Army air. base, 
| 12 m.—Senator deflin (Dem.), of | 
| Alabama, called to present former | 
| Judge Horace Wilkinson, of Birming- 
| ham, Ala, 
| 12:30 p. m.—Frank R, MeNinch, «' | 
| Jharlotte, N. C., nominated to be a 
| member of the Federal Power Com- 
| mission, called to pay his respec.:, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 





The bulk of this big 
handled by 
From routine greasing 
maintenance, the work is 


branches. 


ERE is a mammoth transportation 
company that has been enabled to 


facilities to a minimum because of the out- 
standing ser-vice rendered by the company 
from which it buys its trucks—Interna- 


Brink's Express Company owns a fleet 
of over 500 = International#. 
branches in 78 of the largest cities. Their 
trucks serve these and 537 other cities 
and towns. Yet Brink's do only the emer- 
gency servicing themselves. 


International 


mechanics im our 161 Company-owned 


in truck-service 


dollars. 


... beat not a single Service Station 


Most of the work is done at night— 
for Brink's rigid schedules must not be in- 
terrupted. Brink’s Express transports 
money~all the money in the world, you 
would think, for their annual volume in 
actual worth is nearly fifty billions of 


Brink’s Intermationals have bodies of 


They have 


service job is 
Harvester. 
to mechanical 
done by trained 


five-hundredth ! 


OF AMERICA 
(lheorvparv-ated) 


two thicknesses of steel and windshields 
of bullet-proof glass. In every mechanical 
detail these trucks are built to provide 
the surest kind of transportation. They 
are so serviced that they go on providing 
it, for International Harvester has service 
wherever Brink’s have trucks. 


It is this unique “after-sale” service 
that has helped to give International 
trucks their fame. 
it and so will you when you put your 
first International to work—and your 


Every user swears by 


International Harvester Company 


606 So. Michigam Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Pennsylvania 


rat 
¥ 


Shown by Census 


a a 


a) 


ease of 10.5 Per: Cent 
Decade Is Lowest in 


History of State, Census | 


Bureau Finds 


“Growth of suburban areas around the 
of Philadelphia was largely re- 
ible for the increase of 911,333 
the population of the State of Penn- 
yivania, the 1930 census showing a total 


“ity 


tion of 9,631,350, according to aj 


ment just issued by the Bureau of 

.Census. This was the . smallest 

of increase in the history of the 

te and the smallest numerical in- 

of ahy decade in the last 50 years, 

was stated. The statement follows in 
full text: i 

Final population figures for” Pennsyl- 

Vania have just been issued by the Cen- 


sus Bureau in bulletin form. The pop-| 


ulation of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, 
according to the fifteenth census, was 
9,631,350, which represents an increase 


of 911,333, or 10.5 per cent, as compared | 


with the population of the State on Jan. 
1, 1920. This was the iowest rate of 
increase in the history of the State, while 
numerically the gain was the smallest 
since the decade of 1870 to 1880. How- 
ever, Pennsylvania, still retains, by a 
wide margin, its place as second State 
in the Union in point of population. The 
increase, during the decade, was largely 
urban and suburban in character, and 
was particularly large in the area im- 
mediately adjoining the City of Phila- 


delphia. ; 
First Census in 1790 oa 
Pennsylvania, one of thé 13 original 


States, was included in the first census, 


taken in 1790, at which time it had 
434,373 inhabitants and was exceeded 
in numbers only by Virginia. Its growth 
has been rapid and consistent through- 
out its history as a State, with rates 
usually falling slightly below the rate 
for the United States as a whole. A 


population of 1,000,000 was attained in | 


1820, and the 2,000,000 mark was passed 
between 1840 and 1850. In the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, the 
numeri increase was over 1,000,000, 


and the total population reached 6,302,- | 


115. The average decennial increase 


since 1900 has been well above the 1,000,- | 


000 mark. The present population of 


over 9,500,000 gives an average pop-| 


ulation density of 214.8 inhabitants per | 
mare mile. 
oa There are 92 cities and boroughs: in 
the State which had a population of| 
10,000 or more in 1930. No other State | 
in the Union has as many incorporated | 
places in this population group. While 
the majority of these urban places in 
Pennsylvania made substantial gains, | 
there were 15 that showed losses. Penn- 
sylvania is the only State which has| 
two cities among the first 10 in the 
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HE Senate convened at noon, Dec. 
15. A message from the President 
| of the United States, transmitting 
nominations, was received. A message 
was received from the House an- 
nouncing its disagreement as to certain 
Senate amendments to the* bill (H. R. 
14804), making appropriations for 
emergency cons’ ion, and_aski 
conference s * 
Sena Jone ep.), 
ten, en a n for 
of ¢ es ,atid® deb 
ic P 
the méas 


‘teaacts 
informal edménts reached with the 
House conferees on the bill. Motions 
to instruct the Senate conferees as to 
the Senate attitude finally were with- 
drawn and conferees were avnointed. 

The conferees named were Senators 
| Jones, Smoot, of Utah, and Hale, of 
|. Maine (Republicans), and Glass, of 
Virginia, and Broussard, of Louisiana 
(Democrats). 





d. because of 


dar followed, and at 2 p. m. the un- 
finishel] business of the Senate (S. 
255), a bill for promotion of the health 
and welfare of mothers and infants, 
was laid before the Senate. 

| On the motion of Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, the unfinished 
business was temporarily laid aside, 
and the Chair laid before the Senate 
the Treasury and Post Office appro- 





(THE House met at noon, Dec. 15. 

Representative McClintic (Dem.), 
of Snyder, Okla., asked consent to 
speak for 10 minutes on Dec. 16. Ma- 


Haven, Conn., objected, saying the 
Agriculture Department appropriation 
bill will be before the House on that 
date. Mr. McClintic then asked for 
Dec. 17, and was reminded it was cal- 
endar Wednesday, and finally said he 
would be satisfied next week, to which 
there was no objection. 

The House then took up the con- 
sent calendar, and passed a number of 
bills. 

Representative Haugen (Rep.), of 
Northwood, Iowa, then moved to sus- 
pend the rules to take up the drought 


Coal Production Increased 
In First Week of December 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 6, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 9,627,000 net tons. Com- 





Union in population rank. Philadelphia, | 
the largest city in the State and third 
in the United States, has a population | 
of 1,950,961, which represents an in- 
crease of 127,182, or 7.0 per cent, as| 
compared with its population in 1920.) 
Philadelphia ranked as the second city| 
in the Union from 1790 until 1830 when | 
it was passed by Baltimore. 

In 1854 the boundaries of the city 
were extended to include the entire 
county, and in 1860 it again became the} 


second city, and held this rank until|day week preceding, and is the highest|the Canadian Service to the west from| anemia and one or more of these may 


1890 when it was displaced by Chicago. | 
Pittsburgh, which in 1800 was a frontier | 
post with but 1,565 inhabitants, is the 
second city in Pennsylvania and the 
tenth in the United States. It has in| 
1930 a population of 669,817, represent- | 
ing an increase of 81,474, or 13.8 per| 
cent, over the population in 1920. The 
increase in actual numbers was second 
only to that for Philadelphia. Scranton, 
having a population of 143,433, is the 
third city in the State, while the fourth 
and fifth were Erie, with 115,967 in- 
habitants, and Reading, with 111,171. 
Allentown, with a population of 92,563, 
was the largest of the group of cities 
between 50,000 and 100,000. The other 
cities in this group, in the order of 
population are Wilkes-Barre, Altoona, 
Harrisburg, Johnstown, Lancaster, Ches- 
ter, Bethelehem, York and McKeesport. 
There are 10 cities and boroughs be-! 
tween 25,000 and 50,000. One of these 
Aliquippa, in Beaver county, attained 
this population through a consolidation 
with the larger borough of Woodlawn! 
in 1928. 

There are 67 counties in Pennsylvania 

of which 48 have increased in population 
since 1920, and 19 decreased. Many of 
the counties losing populations are situ-| 
ated in the northern and central parts 
of the State, with the counties both to| 
the east and west gaining in population. 
The largest county in point of popula- 
tion was Philadelphia, coextensive with | 
the City of Philadelphia. Second in pop- 
ulation was Allgeheny County, which had! 
1,374,310 inhabitants, representing a 15.9 
per cent increase since 1920. Third in 
opulation was Luzerne, with 443,409. Al-| 
egheny had the largest numerical in- 
crease, gaining 188,502 inhabitants, with 
Philadelphia second. 

The highest rate of gain, 61.9 per cent, | 
was in Delaware County, and Greene 
County was second with 35:6 per cent. | 
Other high rates of increase were in 
Beaver and Montgomery counties. Of 
these four rapidly growing counties, two, | 
Delaware and Montgomery, both adjoin| 
Philadelphia, and Beaver and Greene are} 
in the industrial area surrounding Pitts- 
burgh. Philadelphia County, entirely ur- 
ban in character, is the most densely set- 
tled, having an average of 15,241.9 per- 
sons to the square mile. Allegheny and 
Delaware counties are respectively sec- 
ond and third in this respect, both having | 
more than 1,500 inhabitants per square 


mile, The most sparsely settled county | 


is Forest, which averages only 12.2 per- 
sons to the square mile. 

Altogether there are 985 incorporated 
ers in the State. 


103 with population between 5,000 and 
10,000. The smallest incorporated place 
in the State is Johnetta borough, in 
Armstrong County, which has only six 
inhabitants. The population of 34 of 
these places is shown for the first time in 
this bulletin. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Pennsylvania, giving the 


number of inhabitants in each cwuunty,| 


township, city, and borough, may be ob- 
tened by writing to the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C 


Warning to Bears 

Bears in the national forests will re- 
ceive the “shock of their lives” if they 

rsist in clawing and knocking down 
the green and white enamel signs posted 
by the Forest Service. 
has invented a contrivance that may be 
attached to signs charging them with 
12,000 volts of electricity, (Department 
of Agriculture.) 


7 
. 


}Seneca Nation of Indians. 


. In addition to the| 
2 exceeding 10,000 population, there are| 


A forest ranger | 


pared with the output in the most re- 
cent full-time week, Nov. 17-22, 
shows an increase of 737,000 tons, or 8.3 
per cent. Production during the week 
in 1929 corresponding with that of Dec. 
6 amounted to 11,942,000 tons. 


The total production of anthracite in 


[the State of Pennsylvania during the 


week ended Dec. 6 is estimated at 1,695,- 
000 net tons. This is an increase of 
608,000 tons over the output in the holi- 


production in any week since Oct. 25. 
Production during the week in 1929 cor- 
responding with that of Dec. 6 amounted 
to 1,852,000 net tons. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Daily Record 


—of— 
Bills in Congress 


- 


Changes in Status 


Appropriation Bills 
14246. 
Office Dept. Reptd. Dec. 3. 
5. Reptd. to S. with amdnts. 
Passed S. Dec. 15. 

Bridges 


H. R. 
Passed H. Dec. 
Dec. 10. 


H. R. 5661. 


Wabash River, Fleshers Ferry, Ind. Reptd 
to. Hs Dec. 16, 1929. Passed H. Dec. 15. 

H. R. 13130. Bogue Chitto River between 
Sun and Bush, St. Tammany Parish, La. 


| Reptd. to H. Je. 28, 1930. Passed H. Dec. 15. | 


Flood Control 

H. R. 2936. Survey of Tittabawassee and 
Chippewa Rivers, Mich., for flood preven- 
tion and control. Passed H. Dec. 15. 

H. R. 8290. Examination of Moliican R. 
ditch from Lake Fork, Ohio, south. Passed 
H. Dee. 15. 

H. R. 9779. Examination of Mokelumne 
River, Calif., and tributaries, for flood con- 
trol. Passed H. Dec. 15. 

H. R. 11201. Examination of Fox River, 
Wis., for flood control. Passed H. Dec. 15. 

H. R. 11230. 


Passed H. Dee. 15. 
Indians 


trol, 


S. 2895. 
or Warm Springs Indians to go before Ct. 
of Claims. Reptd. to S. May 19. Passed 8. 
May 22. Reptd. to H. May 28, 1930. Passed 
H. amended Dee. 15. 

H. R. 11203. To ratify certain leases with 
Reptd, to H. 
Passed H Dec. 15. 


National Defense 


Je. 11, 1950. 


} §, 23. 
tor transportation in Army. Reptd. to S. 
Apr. 21, 1930. Passed S. Dee. 15. 

S. 4619., »FPor disposition of effects of 
persons dying while subject to military 
}law. Reptd. to S. Dec. 15. 

H. R, 6618. For study, investigation, qnd 
|survey, for commemorative purposes, of 
|battle field of Chalmette. Reptd,'to S. 

Dec, 15, 

Public Buildings and Grounds 

R. 14255. To expedite construction 
|of public works outside of Distr. Col., 
|titles of sites to be taken in advance of 
final judgment under power of eminent do- 
jmain. Reptd, to H. Dec. 9. Passed H. 
| Dee. 15. 
| H. R. 14804. Apprn. for 
}struction fund for public works for re- 
|mainder of f. yr. ending Je. 30, 1931. Reptd. 
|to H. Dee. 9. Passed H. Dec. 9. Reptd. to S. 
jwith amdmts. Dec. 10. 
| Sent to conference Dec, 12. 

Shipping 

S. 4400. To legalize pier constructed in 
Chesapeake Bay at Annapolis Roads, Md. 
Passed S. Je. 17, 1930. Reptd. to H. Je. 23. 
Passed H. Dee. 15. 

Veterans 

| H, R. 14266. To lend certain Army camp- 
jing equipment for encampment of United 
Confederate Veterfins, Montgomery, Ala., 
Je. 1931. Reptd. to H. Dec. 10. Passed 
H. Dee. 15. 

H. J. Res. 250. To print as H. documents 
proceedings of Natl. Encampment of G. A. 
R., United Spanish War Vets., Vets. of For- 
eign Wars of U. S., American Legion, and 
| Disabled American Vets. 
Retpd. to H, Apr. 7, 1930. Passed H. Deé. 15. 


H. 


emergency con- 


Consideration of bills on the calen- | 


jority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of New, | 


this | 


To authorize Sycamore Bridge | 
Co. to construct, and operate bridge across | 


Examination of Yellow Creek | 
tributaries of Cumberland R. for flood con- 


To permit claims of Middle Oreg. | 


To regulate procurement of mo- | 


Passed S. Dee. 11.) 


of World War. | 


STATES 


Proceedings of December 15, 1930 


© The Senate o 


priation bill (H. R. 14246). 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, submitted a resolution re- 
questing’ the Tariff Commission to 
supply to the Senate a certified copy 
of thewdebates before the Commission 
in investigations conducted by it. The 
resolution was ordered tabled. . 

Senator Hefi (Dem.) f Ala-. 
bama, called up dis resolution calling 
onthe Treasury $e supply to the Sen- 
ate the amount taxes paid by the 
New York Stock. Exchange from 1919 
to 1930. Sena Moses (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, objected. : 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, called up Senator King’s motion, 
brought over from a previous day, to 
reconsider the action of the Senate in 
passing a bill (S. 4750), appropriat- 
ing $3,000,000,for repairs to certain 
naval vessels. On objection Senator 
Swanson served notice that the mo- 
tion will be called up Dec. 16. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
spoke on the program of the Congress 
in emergency relief/legislation. (De- 
tails on page 1.) 

Senator La Follette (Rpe.), of Wis- 
consin, spoke in reply to Senator Wat- 
} son. (Details on page 1.) 

j The Senate, after adding several 
| amendments, passed the Treasury- 
| Post Office appropriation measure, and 

— at 5:04 p. m., until noon, 

ec. 16. 


| © The House of Representatives 


+ resolutions. The motion was defeated 
| by a vote of 205 ayes to 159 nays— 
less than the required two-thirds vote. 
(Discussion of drought relief on 
page 3.) 

Several more bills on the consent 
calendar were considered. During the 
day 14 bills on the consent calendar 
were passed. 

Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., announced that the 
annual supply bill for the Department 
of Agriculture would be taken up on 
the floor of the House Dee. 16. Asked 
when the drought-relief bill will come 
before the House, Mr. Tilson said he 
could give no definite answer. The 
House then at 4:10 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, Dec. 16. 


| Arctic to Argentina 


| Air Mail to Start! 


‘Link From Europe to Orient 


| Via United States Forecast 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


North Pole. An air mail letter mailed 
| at Iklavik will be delivered as far south 
jas Buenos Aires within three weeks, 
| whereas at present, a letter now going by 
| dog sled, steamship and railroad train 
|takes nine weeks to make the trip to 
South America. The hookup with Winni- 
| peg will also make direct connection with 


| Winnipeg to Calgary and Edmonton. At 
a later date the Canadian Post Office De- 
partment will continue this service as 
far west as Vancouver just as soon as 
;the way is lighted.” 

Mr. Glover stated that one looking at 
| the map can visualize a direct natural 
|trade route to the Far East—China and 
| Japan—via the Canadian route, up the 
| Mackenzie River, through Alaska and 
|across Behring Strait into Soviet Rus- 
| Sia. This territory, he said, is now be- 
|ing flown by a Canadian company prac- 
| tically as far north as the Arctic Circle. 
| “This is not an improbable route by 
}any means,” Mr. Glover pointed out, 
\“With the contemplated transatlantic 
service from Europe to the shores of the 
United States and direct connection by 
jair from Atlanta, Chicago, the Twin 


Treasury Dept. and Post! Cities to Winnipeg and Northwest Can-| Six months may be required to restore 


jada to the Far East, mail from Great 
| Britain to the Far East will reach China 
jand Japan two weeks sooner than by 
‘the present methods of transportation, 


“The Post Office Departments of both 
|Canada and the United States at the 
|} recent conferences have given this prop- 
osition careful study and do not in- 
tend to stand idly by and permit this 
opportunity for a direct hookup with 
|the Far East to be supplied by any other 
countries than those of the United States 
and Canada.” 


Mr. Glover further stated that great 
progress has been made in civil aviation 
in Canada and that figures showed that 
the nufmber of passengers carried on 
Canadian air lines is increasing all the 
time. The planes lea’ing Winnipeg fly- 
ing at night for Regina, Medicine Hat, 
| Calgary and Edmonton are all carrying 
full passenger loads, he said. He de- 
| clared that such was not the case in the 
United States, where but few persons 
embrace the opportunity of flying by 
night. 

“Air mail poundage is on the increase 
in Canada,” Mr. Glover stated. “Espe- 
cially is this true in those sections of the 
country, particularly in the mining re- 
gions, where means of access have: been 
| d-fficult. Where it formerly took from 
three to four days to reach these points, 
| through the extension of the air mail 
service letters are now delivered in five 
hours.” 





State Department Lists 
Foreign Service Transfers 


Recent changes in the personnel of 
the Foreign Service have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State as 
follows: 


Edward Anderson Jr., of Jacksonville, Fla., 
now American Vice Consul at Port Said, 
Egypt, assigned Vice Consul at Singapore, 
Straits Settlements. 

Robert L. Buell of Rochester, N. Y., now 
Third Secretary of Embassy at London, 
England, designated Third Secretary of Le- 
| gation at Peiping, China. 

Alfred D. Cameron of Seattle, Wash., now 
American Consul at Paris, France, assigned 
Consul at Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, 
Africa. 

Reed Paige Clark of Londonderry, N. H., 
now American Consul at Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic, assigned Consul at Bel- 
been cancelled. 

John G. Erhardt of Brooklyn, N. Y., now 
detailed to the Department of State, as- 
signed American Consul at Bordeaux, France, 

The assignment of Christian Gross of 
Chicago, Ill., now Second Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Berne, Switzerland, as Second Sec- 
retary of Embassy at Habana, Cuba, has 
been canceled. 

Charles B, Hosmer of Lewiston, Me., now 


bo 





Rich Protein Diet 
Successful Aid in 


Treating Anemia 


Mortality Rate Has Been Re- 
duced by Use of Liver 
And Similar Foods, Pub- 
lic Health Service Says 


With the discovery|that liver and sim- 
ilar foods rich in tein act as specific 
cures in the treatment “of pernicious 

nemia, progress in the ability to cure 

his disease has ma ‘ked advances, 
“it was declared in a: statement just is- 
sued by ‘the Public Health Service. 


Until a few years ago the outlook for 
i suffering from pernicious an 
owas al: hopeless, it was stated, 
but the demonstrated value of 


in the treatment this outlook has under- 
gone a change. 


According to figures made available by 
the Bureau of the Census, the mortality 
rate from pernicious anemia since 1925, 
approximately the time the value of liver 
as a cure was first demonstrated, has 
steadily declined. The figures show that 
|for the registration area of continental 
United States the death rate from per- 
nicious anemia for 1925 was 5.77 per 
100,000; for 1926 it was 5.67; for’ 1927 
it dropped to 4.18; for 1928 it went to 
, 3.15; and for 1929 it reached 3.10. 


Disease of Blood 


An authorized summary of the Public 
Health Service statement follows in full 
text: 


The term “anemia” is usually asso- 
ciated in our minds with pallor. If a 
person is pale, we are likely to say he is 
anemic. It is true that anemia produces 
pallor; but not all pale people are ane- 
mic nor are anemic people always pale. 
Doctors tell whether a person is anemic 
by an examination of the blood. In or- 
der to understand what anemia really 
is it is necessary to know something 
| about the blood itself. 

The blood is made up of red cells and 
| white cells suspended in a colorless fluid 
called serum. It will be recalled that 
| there are in the normal adult somewhere 
between 5,000,000 and 7,000,000 of red 
blood cells in wae cubic millimeter of 
blood. A cubic millimeter is about one- 
fourth of a medium sized drop. There 
are 5,000 to 8,000 white blood cells to 
the cubic millimeter, or, if it is pre- 
ferred to think of it in that way, to 
the quarter of a drop. Finally, the color 
of the blood is due to the presence in 
the red cells of a substance called hemo- 
globin. In adults, as a rule, the amount 
of blood in -the body is approximately 
| one-thirteenth of the body weight, but 
|this may vary in different conditions. 

Now, anemia means one of two things, 

or both together. 


| In anemia there is either a reduction | 
| in the number of red cells per cubic milli- 
meter or there is a reduction in the 
amount of coloring matter or hemoglobin 
which these red cells contain. There 
may be a reduction in both at the same 
time. There may be times when the 
amount of coloring matter present is 
greater than normal, but at the same 
time, the number of red cells may be 
markedly reduced and the patient may 
be quite anemic, 


Three Causes Given 
There are three general causes of 





always be determined *to be operative. 
First, there is loss of blood or bleeding, 
leading to a dilution of the blood with 
fluid, such as water taken up from the 
intestinal tract to give the blood volume. 
| Sometimes this fluid is injected directly 
{into the veins, usually in the form of 
salt solution. Second, there may be ac- 
tual destruction of the red cells, which 
causes them to dissolve in the fluid and 
disappear as cells—a process spoken of 
as hemolysis. 


The loss of a pint of blood by an adult 
| will produce some temporary anemia; 
the rapid loss of two pints of blood will 
| produce a severe anemia; and the loss 
|of two quarts of blood may produce 
death directly, or from anemia following. 
Restoration of severe losses of blood 
| takes place slowly; as much as three to 
the blood picture to normal. Nothing 
influences the process except what is 
known as blood transfusion. By “trans- 
fusion” we mean the injection of blood 
taken from a healthy individual into the 
veins of the person suffering from a 
hemorrhage. Blood transfusion pro- 
vides symptomatic relief and gives gen- 
| eral support. 
Cases Now Curable 


Until a few years ago the outlook for 
patients suffering from pernicious ane- 
mia was almost hopeless. The discovery 
of what almost acts as a specific cure of 
the condition is a result of a study of 
the disease by two American physicians, 
Minot and Murphy. They found that the 
feeding of liver and other foods rich in 
protein, similar to liver, would cause the 
blood to be regenerated and the patient 
to regain apparent good health. Why 
this is so is as yet entirely unexplained; 
but that does not alter the fact that it 
is true. 
| Today the treatment of pernicious ane- 
| mia rests almost entirely upon the use 
of this liver diet, although recently 
{claims have been made that the cura- 
tive substance is also found in an extract 





from the lining of the stomach of ani- 
mals such as beef and sheep. Thus the 
lowly trine and liver of the neighbor- 
hood butcher shop have risen to a place 
of prominence in the modern treatment 
of what was formerly an almost invari- 
ably fatal disease. 

The details of the treatment for per- 
nicious anemia should be carried out un- 
der the supervision of a physician. 


detailed to the Department of State, assigned 
American Consul at Naples, Italy. 

Stewart E. McMillin of Lawrence, Kans., 
now American Consul at Belgrade, Yugo- 
| slavia,: assigned Consul at Warsaw, Poland. 

Edward I. Nathan of Philadelphia, Pa., 
now American Consul at Santiago, Cuba, as- 
signed Consul at Monterey, Mexico. 

Noncareer 

Charles W. Doherty of Jackson, Miss., will 
be retired as American Vice Consul at Mex- 
icali, Mexico, on Dec. 31, 1930. 

Edwin N. Gunsaulus Jr., of London, Ohio, 
now American Vice Consul at Charlottetown, 
Canada, appointed Vice Consul at Windsor, 
Ontario. 

Francis B. Moriarity 
C., now American Vice 
Italy, appointed Vice 
France. 

James C. Powell Jr., of Texas, now Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Torreon, Mexico, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Agua Prieta, Mexico. 

Frederick V. Schweitzer of Amarillo, Tex., 
| now a clerk in the American Consulate at 
Brisbane, Australia, has been commissioned 
'as Vice Consul at that post. 

Jones R. Trowbridge of Augusta, Ga., now 
a clerk in the American Legation at Teheran, 
Persia, has been commissioned as Vice Con- 
sul at the American Consulate, Rotterdam. 
Netherlands, 





of Washington, D. 
Consul at Messina, 
Consul at Paris, 
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United Stated Lighthouse Service. 


Light buoys established by the United States Lighthouse Service 

as aids to navigation are regularly visited by tenders to assure 

continuity of service. The above photograph shows the crew of 
a tender refilling the acetylene tank of one of the buoys. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Improved Quality Livestock 
Aim of Government Agency 


Investigations Include Breeding, Feeding, and Manage- 
ment of Domestic Farm Animals 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this sertes of articles presenting a topical survey 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and 


of the Government are 
Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By E. W. Sheets 


Chief, Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture 


Domestic Markets. 


E maintenance and development 
of the livestock industry of the 
United States are matters of na- 
tional interest and concern. Not only 
does this industry furnish an important 
part of the food supply of the Nation, 
but also provides much of the raw ma- 
terial for clothing, leather goods, fer- 
tilizer and other commoditiés that form 
an important part of commercial life. 
Because of the industry’s wide dis- 
tribution throughout the country, its 
problems must be attacked from a 
broad national point of view. The 
Animal Husbandry Division, of the 
Department of Agriculture, charged 
with the important task of attempting 
to find solutions for many of these 
problems, has kept this national aspect 
of the question fully in mind, 
Naturally the producer is always in- 
terested in realizing highest returns 
from his livestock. The market is the 
ultimate goal of. his. production activi- 
ties. Livestock markets during recent 
years have experienced a constantly 
growing demand for younger, lighter- 
weight, quicker maturing slaughter 
animals. This tendency, apparent in 
all classes of livestock, has been due 
elargely to the increasing demand of 
consumers for light-weight, high- 
grade cuts of meat. 


* * * 


(TAKE cattle, for example. In recent 

years there has been an increas- 
ing domestic demand for well-fattened 
beef animals weighing from 700 to 
1,000 pounds, 12 to 20 months old, 
carrying a large percentage of the 
blood of the early maturing beef 
breeds—these, instead of the old-time 
four or five year old steers of double 
the weight once $0 popular. 


aid to the livestock industry. 


With swine and sheep the story Is 
the same. Instead of the extremely 
heavy hog, those now meeting with 
most favor are light-weight hogs that 
reach 175 to 225 pounds at six to nine 
months old. For sheep, probably 75 
per cent of those marketed 30 or 40 
years ago ranged in age from four to 
eight years, At the present time 
about 90 per cent are lambs ranging 
from four to 12 months old. 

Fortunately, this tendency to mar- 
ket and slaughter younger animals has 
fitted in well with producers’ increased 

rns. 
reine impracticability of sharply 
drawing the line between proper pro- 
duction practices and profitable mar- 
keting is apparent. Production, as 
well as the handling and distribution 
of market livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, must be efficient. The develop- , 
ment and use of efficient production 
practices can well be considered first 
essentials of successful marketing. 
” * 


UST here is where the work of the 
% Animal Husbandry Division fits 
into the national picture of the live- 
stock industry. In its efforts to im- 
prove the quality of livestock in the 
United States, this Division investi- 
gates and helps solve problems in the 
breeding, feeding, and management of 
domestic farm animals and poultry, 
and carefully studies their products. 
Much of this work is carried on in co- 
operation with the various State agri- 
cultural experiment stations. This co- 
operation and similar close ‘contact 
maintained with national livestock 
organizations and leaders of the indus- 
try helps keep the work of the Divi- 
sion squarely aligned with the prob- 
lems of the industry it represents. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 17, Mr. Sheets continues his discussion of the Division of Animal 
Husbandry, describing the different lines of research which it conducts in its 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Rept. of Dir. of Information to Secy. of Ag- 
riculture, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. 

. &. Dept. of Agriculture. Apply at 
Dept. (Agr. 29-1762) 

Ann. Rept. of Comr. Gen. of Immigration 
to Secy. of Labor, for f. yr. ended Je. 
30, 1980. U. S. Dept. of Labor. Price, 
25 cents. (8-14486) 

14th Ann. Rept. of U. S. Employees’ Com- 
pensation Comm., July 1, 1929, to Je. 30, 
1930. Price, 15 cents. (18-26057) 

List of Publications relating to Insects— 
Price List 41, 23d Ed. Free at Supt. of 
Documents. (25-27428) 

Message of Prés. of U. S. Transmitting The 
Budget, for service of f. yr. ending Je. 
30, 1932. Price, $1.60. (21-27488) 

Statutes of U. S. A., Passed at 2d Session 
of 7lst Cong., 1929-1930—Part 2, Private 
Acts and Resolutions, Concurrent Reso- 
lutions, Treaties and Proclamations. Price, 
75 cents. 

American Nautical Almanac Suppl., for yr. 
1930. U. S. Naval Observatory. Price, 
40 cents. (30-6802 ) 

Rept. Covering Investigation of Accident to 
Reading Co. Locomotive 1705, at Phila., 
Pa., Sept. 9, 1930. Bur. of Locomotive 
Inspection, Interstate Commerce Comm, 
Price, 10 cents. A30-1408 

Ann, Rept, of Secy. of Interior, for f. yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1930.-U. 8, Dept. of Interior. 
Price, 20 cents. . 

Rept. of Secy. of Agriculture, for f. yr. 
ended Je. 30, 19380, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Price, 15 cents. 

Ann. py of Postmaster General, for f. 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1930, U, S. Post Office 
Dept. Price, 20 cents. (8-10371) 

Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Naturalization to 
Secy. of Labor, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 
1930. U. 8. Dept. of Labor. Price, 5 
cents. (14-6278) 

19th Ann. Rept. of Chief Inspector, Bur. of 
Locomotive Inspection to Interstate Com- 
merce Com., for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930, 
Price, 20 cents, (12-29929) 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. 8. 
Customs Court—No. 95, Reappraisement 
Cireular Nos. 1843-1858, ubscription 
price, 75 cents a year, (18- onan 


State Books and 
Publications 


nformation regarding these publications 
: — be obtamed by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
—Public Statute Laws of Miss. Code of 
te I, Sections 1-3566, Vol. II, Sec- 
tions 3567-7368, Code Comm. Authority of 
Legislature—Geo. T. Mitchell, Atty. Gen. 
Jackson, 1930. ; - eos 
eral laws of Miss. Passed at Regu- 
soe etait Jan. 7, 1930-May 31, 1930. 
Walker Wood, Secy. of St. Jackson, 1930, 
Me.—Revised Statutes of St. of Me. 7th 
Revision. Passed Aug. 5, 1930—Taking ef- 
fect Nov. 10, 1930. Prepared by Clarence 
W. Peabody, Postion. (By Comm, from 
ugusta, 1930. : 
ait abaen List of Domesfic and Foreign 
Corporations for yr. 1930. Compiled by 
William J. Stratton, Secy. of St. Spring- 
field, 1930. 
‘Ann, rept. of Spt. of Bldg. and 
ag of O. for f. yr. ended Dec. 31, 
1929, Submitted to Gov. by John W. 
Prugh, Supt. Springfield, 1930. 
Calif._—Rept, of Hoover-Young San Fran- 
cisco Bay Bridge Comm. to Pres. of U. 8S. 
and Gov. of Calif. Aug., 1930., Mark L. 
Requa, Chrm. Sacramento, 1930. 
Ala.—Proceedings of 53d Ann. Meeting of 
St Bar Assn, at Huntsville, Aja., July 2 
& 3, 1930, J, F. Aldridge, Pres. Mont- 
0. 
verve. ‘yam Statistics, 1929. Bull. No. 
7. Henry M. Taylor, Agricultural Statis- 
tician, Dept. of Agriculture, Richmond, 


1930. ' 
a Ann, Rept. of St. Corp. Comm. 
ro conditions of Inc. St. Banks op- 
erating in Va. close of business Dec, 31, 
1929. Bur. of Ins. and Banking, M. E, 
Bristow, Comr. Richmond, 19380. 
Ala.—Manual of Home Economics Educa- 
tion for High Schools—1930. Dept. of 
Educ.. St. Bd. of Educ., A. F. Harman, 
Secy. and Exec. Officer. Montgomery, 


1930 c 
— .-Book of N. Y. Institute for Ed- 
Ny cara? Blind, 1980." 95th Ann, Rept. 
of Bd. of Mgrs., Edw. M. Van Cleve, Prin- 
cipal. 999 Pelham Parkway, N. Y. C., N. 
Y., 1930, 
Pa.—Mont A 
Bull. 49. 
Charles 


Sent. of Atty. Gen. to Gov. of Va. 
from a 1929, to Je. 30, 1930. John 
RB. Saunders, Atty. Gen, Richmond, 1930. 


Ito St. Forest Tree Nursery. 
Dept. of Forests and Waters, 
E. Dorworth, Secy. Harrisburg, 


New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
~ children’s books are excluded. 
ibrary of Congress card number 
is at end of las* line. 


Kammer fur handle, gewerbe und 
Austria of today. 64 p. Vi- 
enna, 1929. 30-29279 
Wallas, Norbert H., ed. and tr. Anony- 
mous French verse, anthology of 15th . 
century poems collected from manuscripts 
in British museum. 180, 148 p. Lond., 
Univ. of Lond, press, 1929. 20-29139 
Ward, Eric, Book of make-up. 98 p. N. Y., 
S. French, 1930. ‘ 30-29134 
Waugh, Evelyn. Ba-helor abroad, Mediter- 
ranean journal. 279 p., illus; N. Y., 
J. Cape, 1930. 80-29272 
Weber, Max. ... The Protestant ethic and 
spirit of capitalism, tr. by Talcott Par- 
sons. 292 p. Lond., G. Allen & Unwin, 


1930, 30-29300 
Wheatley, Phillis, afterwards Phillis Peters. 
Poems of ..., ed. by Charlotte R. Wright. 
104 p. Phila., Pa., The Wrights, 1930. 
80-29133 
Wissler, Clark. Growth of children in 
Hawaii. (Memoirs of Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. vol. xi, no. 2.) Honolulu, 
Hawaii, Museum, 1930. 30-16546 


Vienna. 
industrie. 


Abbott, George K. Physical therapy for 
nurses. 428 p., illus. Takoma Park, 
Wash., D. C., Review & herald pub. assn., 
1930. ‘ 30-29159 

American medical assn. Cooperative com. 
on fractures. Illustrated primer on frac- 
tures. 55 p., illus. Chicago, American 
medical assn., 1980. 30-29160 

Anderson, George M, Orthodontic labora- 
tory manual. 56 p., illus. St. Louis, C. 
V. Mosby co., 1930, 30-29161 

Australia. Council for scientific and in- 
dustrial research. Div. of econo~iic bot- 
any. Work of Div. of economic botany. 
(Pamphlet, no. 14.) 1 v. Melbourne, 
1929. 30-17379 

Australia. Parliament. Standing com. on 
public works. . . . Rept. and Minutes of 
evidence relating to proposed construc- 
tion of buildings for Institute of anat- 
omy, at Canberra. 40 p. Canberra, H. 
J. Green, govt. prtr., 1929. 30-17251 

Barrows, Henry R. College biology. 414 
p., illus. N. Y., R. R, Smith, 1930. 


30-29169 
Bennett, George E. Fraud; its control 
through accounts . .. published under 
auspices of Amer. institute of account- 
ants. 135 p. N. Y., Century co., 1930. 
30-29227 
Best, Harry, 1880. Crime and criminal law 
in U. S. primarily in present-day social 
aspects. 615 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1930. 30-29229 
Blanchard, Phyllis M. New girls for old, 
by ...and Carlyn Manasses. 281 p. % 
Y., Macaulay co., 1930. 30-29149 
Canada. Dept. of marine and _ fisheries.. 
- . . Special fishery regulations for prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Alberta and 
territories north thereof. (Adopted by 
Order in Council of May 27, 1927, as 
amended to Nov. 15, 1929. 34 p. Ottawa, 
Prtd. by F. A. Acland, 1930. 30-17347 
Canada. Honorary advisory council for sci- 
entific and industrial research. ... Rept. 
on inquiry in Europe regarding feasibility 
of using protein content as a factor in 
grading and marketing Canadian wheat, 
by R. Newton. 22 p. Otawa, F. A. Acland, 
prtr., 1930. 450-17355 
Cardano, Girolamo. Book of my life (De 
vita propria liber) by ... tr. from Latin 
by Jean .Stoner. 331 p. N. Y., E. P. 
Dutton, 1930. . 30-29168 
Dameron, Kenneth. Men’s wear merchan- 
dising. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 
1930.) 556 p. N. Y., Ronald press, 1930. 


30-29151 

Dean, Mrs. Mildred C. (Waters). System of 
six rectangular biquadratics. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univ., 1929.) p. 
585-600. N. Y., 1930 30-29186 
Dombrowski zu Papros und Krusvic, Frau 
Kathe (Schonberger) von. Just horses, by 
“K. O. S.” (Baroness Dombrowski). 81 
p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-29240 
Gt. Brit. Dept. of scientific and industrial 
research. ... Notes on grants to research 
workers and students. (Rev. Feb., 1930.) 
10 p. Lond., H. M. Stationery off., 1930. 


30-17250 
Gt. Brit. Privy council. Com. on poisons 
and pharmacy acts. Rept. of departmen- 
tal Comm. on poisons and pharmacy acts, 
(Parliament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
3512.) 59 p. Lond., H. M. Stationery off., 
1930. 30-17480 
Greene, Elizabeth. Rept. of survey of men- 
tal hygiene facilities and resources in N. 
Y. city utilized by outpatient depts. of 
hospitals and dispensaries, public schools, 
social agencies and by courts and pro- 
tective agencies, by . . ., George K. Pratt 
. . . Stanley P. Davies ... V. C. Bran- 
ham ... for the Natl. com. for mental 
hygiene and N. Y. city com. on mental 
hygiene of State charities aid assn. 206 
p. New York, 1929. 30-17486 
Hare, Hobart A. Text book of practical 
therapeutics. 2Ist ed., rev. 1104 p., 
illus. Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1930. 
30-29162 
Herrmann, Ernest E. Exterior ballistics, 
1930; written for use of. midshipmen at 
U. S. Naval Academy. 354 p. Annap- 
olis, Md., U. S. Naval institute, 1930. 
30-29153 
Holbrook, Harold L. .. . Our world of 
education, by ...and A. Laura McGregor, 
(Guideposts for junior high school years, 
ed. by J. M. Glass.) 284 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Allyn and Bacon, 1930. 30-29233 
Hood, Everett W. Introduction to study of 
business ethics. 80 p. Buffalo, N. Y., 
R. W. Bryant, 1930. 30-29148- 
Jenssen, Baroness Carla. I spy; true story 
of woman secret service agent. 282 p. 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 19380.  30-29232 
Kraus, Edward H. Tables for determina- 
tion of minerals by means of their phys- 
ical properties, occurrences, and asso- 
ciates, by ... and Walter F. Hunt. 2d 
ed. 266 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1930. 30-29167 
Lynde, Carleton J. Everyday physics 
by... 577 p., illus. N. Y., Macmilla’ 
co., 1930. 30-29170 
McGarry, Edmund D. Mortality in retail 
trade, statistical analysis of ... retail 
grocery, drug, hardware and shoe trades 
in Buffalo, 1918-1928. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Columbia univ., 1930.) 198 p., illus. Buf- 
falo, 1930. 30-29235 
McPherson, William. Laboratory workbook 
to accompany Chemistry for today, by... 
William E. Henderson and George W. 
Fowler. 315 p., illus. Boston, Ginn & 
co., 1938. 30-29171 
Maurice, Sir Frederick Barton. Principles 
of strategy; study of application of prin- 
ciples of war. 243 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 
1930. 30-29154 
Mergenthaler linotype co. Linotype key- 
board operation, 182 p., illus. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mergenthaler linotype co., 1930. 
30-29238 
Motorships of world and motorshipping reg- 
ister. Ist ed.; 1929. 1 v., illus. Lond., 
8S. Low, Marston & co., 1929, 30-29156 
Needler, A. W. H. Statistics of haddock 
fishery in North American waters. 14 p. 
Ottawa, F. A. Acland, prtr. to th. King,” 
1929. ‘ 30-17346 
New Brunswick. Dept. of agriculture. - 
Poultry culling in New Brunswick. . 
Leslie Wood, poultry supt., New Bruns- 
wick Dept. of agriculture, Fredericton, 
Wm. Kerr, acting senior poultry pro- 
moter, Dominion live stock branch. 19 
*p., illus, Ottawa, F. A. Acland, prtr., 1929. 


30-17380 
Nicholson, Daniel. Laboratory medicine. 
433 p., ilus, 


Phila., Lea & Febiger; 1930. 
30-29157 
Parker, George M. N. Mountain massacre, 
97 p. Bluefield, W. Va., Country life, 
1930. 30-29150 
Payne, Winfred E. Behavior of conflicting 
economic groups. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio 
state univ., 192%.) 231 p. Battle Creek, 
Mich., 1930. 30-29234 
Percy, Lord Eustace 8. Campbell. Maritime 
trade in war; lectures on freedom of the 
seas. (Institute of politics publications, 
Williams college, illiamstown, Mass.) 
114 p. New Haven, Pub. for Institute 
of politics by Yale univ. press, 1930, 


nett 30-292304 
Phillips, Le Roy. Bibliography of writin 
of Henry James. 285 p. N. Y., Gowar 
McCann, 1930. 80-292: 
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; Labels on Citrus Fruits Prevent 
Deception in Quality of Products 


Consumer Is Urged by Federal Food Inspector 


To Familiarize Himself With Seasons 
When Fruits Are At Their Best 


The housewife can assure herself of 
getting her money’s worth in quality 
and quantity of citrus fruit if she will 
learn to read the labels of the fruit 
understandingly, W. R. M. Wharton, chief 
of the eastern district, Federal Food and 
Drug Administration, stated Dec. 15 in 
a radio address through Station WJZ 
and associated stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Mr. Wharton told of the work of the 
Food and Drug Administration in’ pre- 
venting deception as to the quality of 
grapefruit, declaring that this work and 
State legislation have substantially pre- 
vented shipments of artificially colored, 


immature, and unpalatable grapefruit for | 


sale as ripe fruit. z 
He explained the grades which have 
been established for oranges, grapefruit, 


and tangerines, and urged buyers to dis- | 


criminate in their purchases, since fruits 
of low and high grades and of the larger 
and smaller sizes may be scld at the 
same price by retailers. He suggested 


that the buyer ask the retailer what is | 


the grade of the fruit purchased and 
familiarize himself with the seasons at 
which the various fruits are at their 
best. The address follows in full text: 


9 Labels Should Prove 


Protection to Buyer 
Your Government representative comes 


to you today to tell you how your foods | 


and drugs are safeguarded by the en- 
forcement of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act and to tell you how to read 
the labels that you may protect your- 
selves and become discriminating, care- 
ful, and economical buyers. 


There is a season of the year, and that | 


is just before the maturing of the Flor- 
ida citrus crop, when grapefruit is prac- 
tically off the market. 


command a higher price than is obtain- 
able later. 
to secure an early and therefore a high 
market for their products caused some 
of the Florida citrus growers to pick 
their fruit for market before it was ripe. 


Immature grapefruit has a green skin | 
and is also very acid in taste because of | 
Moreover, it has rel- | re ; | 
| first, beginning with oranges and grape- | 


underdevelopment. 
atively little juice. 

Your Federal food and drug officers 
learned that certain fruit growers in 
Florida were picking immature grape- 
fruit for the market, and were disguis- 
ing this 


golden yellow color. 3ut remember—a 
green skin fruit is not always immature. 

A small party of Federal: food and 
drug inspectors immediately began op- 
erations in Florida and they soon found 
a grower who was picking exceeding- 
ingly immature fruit. This fruit had a 
green immature-looking rind and, on 
cutting through the cross sections, the 
fruit showed very little juice and a very 
white, ricey appearance. The taste was 
exceedingly acid. On being tested chem- 
ically, the physical evidences of imma- 
turity were confirmed. This fruit was 
really so immature as to be unpalatable. 
Now, if this fruit had been sent to mar- 
ket, you, Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, would 
have been: fooled by it. 


spectors observed the loading of that 
immature fruit into wagons after which 


it was taken to a packing house equipped | 
with what is known as a “sweat room,” 


a tightly sealed room in which kerosene 
stoves. are burned to produce heat and 
to furnish gases of combustion which 
change the color from green to yellow 
and thus give an artificial color to the 
rind of the fruit. 
clear that gasing ripe fruit to give it a 
good color is not very objectionable. But 
this fruit was immature. 

After watching the filling of this 
sweat room with unripe grapefruit, the 
inspectors kept the plant under sur- 
veillance and, at the end .of about a day 
and a half, workmen unsealed the room 
and took the fruit out. Now, we found 


a golden yellow color on the rind of the | 


fruit. The green of the rind had prac- 
tically all disappeared and we had a 
yellow product, a product which looked 
like ripe grapefruit though it was still 
immature. It was still unpalatable, in 


fact; but to the eye it looked ripe. This | 
fruit was packed into regular boxes and | 


placed in a car for shipment in interstate 
commerce. 


Inspectors Watch Car 
For Chances of Fraud 


In the meantime, the packers of the 
fruit became aware that Government in- 
spectors were watching their operations 
and they became afraid, because they 
knew that they were about to violate a 
Federal law. The inspectors, however, 
continued to watch the car. Night came 
mo but the Federal food and drugs in- 

Spectors remained on the job. 
aout 10 o’cloc’: p. m., a switching en- 
gine hauled the car out into the rail- 
road yards and stopped it at a place 
where the door of the fruit car was 


just opposite another and empty freight | 


car. Presently workmen came along, 
opened the doors of the loaded car and 
began to transfer the boxes of fruit 
into the empty car. The transfer was 
completed, the doors of the newly-filled 
car were closed and sealed, and, a little 
later still, the car began its journey to 
a northern fruit market. 

Now, what was the object in trans- 
ferring this fruit from one car to an- 
other? The object was to prevent the 
inspectors from finding the fruit when 
it reached its destination. But the in- 
spectors, having secretly watched the 
transfer operations, knew the number of 
the car in which this illegal fruit, was 
actually shipped. They reported this 
car number and the facts to inspectors 
at the place of destination and those in- 
spectors secured a writ of seizure from 
the Federal: Court ard this car was seized 
as violative of the terms of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act. This and other 
cases of similar nature—together with 
Florida State legislation later enacted— 
have resulted in substantially preventing 
shipments of artificially, colored, imma- 
ture, and unpalatable grapefruit to be 
sold to-you as ripe grapefruit. 

It is by actions such as these that 

our food and drugs supply is protected 
by means of the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act. 


Oranges Provide Healthy 


Amount of Vitamins 
Now, for the read-the-label informa- 
tion. The subject is citrus fruit. The 
most common kinds of citrus fruit in 
is country are oranges, lemons, 
apefruit and tangerines, Just to give 
ufan. idea of the quantity of citrus 
i 


Consequently, the ; 
early shipments of Florida grapefruit | 


Some years ago the incentive | 


immaturity by a _ treatment | 
which gave the green skin of the fruit a | 


Because of its | 
yellow color, you would have thought | 
it was ripe instead of being unripe and) 
unpalatable as in fact it was. Your in-| 


Holdings of Food in Cold Storage 
Decline From Supplies Last Year 


I want to make it} 


Along | 


may say that there are produced an- 
nually in this country an average of 34,- 
000,000 boxes of oranges. This would 


on the average consumes five dozen oran- 
ges each year. Oranges contain an 
abundant amount of Vitamin B, the so- 
called anti-neuritic vitamin, and Vitamin 
C, the so-ealled anti-scorbutic vitamin 
which prevents scurvy. Both of these 
| vitamins are essential in the diet and, 
besides, oranges contain: minerals and 
othe® elements required for proper nu- 
tritions: So the first thing you learn is 
that you should eat plenty of citrus 
fruit. 

Oranges and grapefruit sold in the 
United States are. produced in Califor- 
nia, Florida, Porto Rico, Cuba, Texas 
and Arizona and to a lesser. extent in 
Louisiana. Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama,.and northwest Florida furnish a 
| limited quantity of splendid Satsuma 
oranges. Texas and Arizona are pro- 
| ducing increasing quantities of excellent 
grapefruit, but the principal production 
of citrus fruit occurs in California, Flor- 
ida, Porto Rico, and Cuba, including the 
|Isle of Pines. 

California produces Navel and Val- 
|encia oranges and comparatively small 
quantities of grapefruit, whereas Florida, 
Porto Rico and Cuba produce large quan- 
tities of the principal varieties of oran- 
ges except Navels, and large quantities 
|of grapefruit. 

You, Mr. and Mrs. Label Reader, 





flavor and taste of the orange and grape- 


|fruit which suit you best, then asso-| 


|ciate that with the place of origin and 


what you want. Box labels practically 


product. 
Buyers Should Learn 


Production Seasons : 


The next thing the label readers should 
know is the seasons when grapefruit and 


This is important because the middle 
and late seasons usually furnish the 
highest quality of such products. Porto 
Rico sends its products to our markets 


\fruit late in July or August, and the 
season continues until the following June. 
Cuba begins its shipments just a little 


comes into the market with limited quan- 
tities of oranges and grapefruit in Sep- 
tember. The Parson Brown variety of 
| oranges represent the early Florida ship- 
ments, followed by Pineapple oranges and 
|other varieties, The season ends with 
shipments of late variety Valencias from 
April to the following June. While some 
Florida, grapefruit starts moving in Sep- 
tember, the heavy movement is usually 
as follows in the order of their ripening 
by variety—Triumph, September to Jan- 


| uary; Silver Cluster, December to April; 





} 


Carthy, February to June; Duncan, De- 
|cember to April. California begins its 
|shipments. of oranges in early Novem- 
ber with navel oranges, and these are 
shipped from ‘then on to June. Valen- 
cias begin to move from California in 
May and shipments of these continue to 


Cold-storage holdings of various food 
products for the most part show a de- 


year, according to the monthly sum- 
mary of cold-storage holdings issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


products, frozen poultry, and frozen and 
cured meats, Fruit holdings, 


\last. Eggs, both frozen and cased, also 
show a marked storage 
| the corresponding date of last year. The 
summaries follow in full text: 


Fruits 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold-storage holdings of fruits 
jon Dee. 1, 1930: 

1,454,000 barrels of apples compared with 
2,097,000 barrels Dec. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 3,168,000 barrels. 

21,204,000 boxes of apples compared with 
15,285,000 boxes Dec. 1, 
year average of 14,847,000 boxes. 

7,010,000 bushel baskets of apples compared 
with 6,613,000 bushel baskets Dec. 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 4,141,000 bushel 
baskets. ; 

2,340,000 boxes of pears compared with 
1,495,000 boxes Dec. 1, 1929, and a five-year 
average of 1,079,000 boxes. 

83,000 bushel baskets of pears compared 
with 39,000 bushel baskets Dec, 1, 1929, and 


76,559,000 pounds of frozen and preserved 
fruits compared with 57,860,000 pounds Dec. 


| pounds, 


Dairy Products and Eggs 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 
| Agricultural Economics, United States 
Departn.ent of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold-storage holdings of dairy 
products and eggs Dec. 1, 1930: 

Creamery Butter: 87,969,000 pounds com- 
pared with 111,650,000 pounds Dec, 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 80,999,000 pounds. 

AO per cent cream: 248,000 40-quart cans. 
20 per cent cream: 11,000 40-quart cans. 

American Cheese: 70,842,000 pounds com- 
pared with 71,065,000 pounds Dee. 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 65,843,000 pounds. 

Swiss including Block Cheese: 8,610,000 
pounds compared with 7,557,000 pounds Dec. 
1, 1929, and a five-year average of 7,910,000 
pounds, 

Brick and Munster Cheese: 717,000 pounds 
compared with 1,093,000 pounds Dec. 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 1,529,000 pounds. 

Limburger Cheese: 949,000 ‘pounds com- 
pared with 1,072,000 pounds Dec. 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 1,430,000 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese: 5,756,000 
pounds compared. with 6,162,000 pounds Dec. 
1, 1929, and a five-year average of 5,948,000 
pounds, 

Case Eggs: 4,150,000 cases compared with 
2,631,000 cases Dec. 1, 1929, and a five-year 
average of 3,226,000 cases. 

Frozen Eggs: 89,567,000 pounds compared 
with 61,772,000 pounds Dec, 1, 1929, and a 
five-year average of 51,726,000 nounds, 

Classification of frozen eggs on 81 per 
cent of total holdings for Dec, 1, 1930, is 
shown as follows: 17 per cent whites, 21 
}cent yolks and 62 per cent mixed, 


Poultry 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 





mean that each person of the. country’ 


should determine the characteristics of | 


read labels to determine that you get | 


always state the place of origin of the| 


oranges are available in the markets. | 


bit later than Porto Rico, and Florida} 


Marsh Seedless, February to May; Mc-! 


November so that California furnishes | 


Decrease Especially True of Dairy Products and Meats, 
Says Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


cline in quantity as compared with last} 


Dec. 12. This is especially true of dairy} 


| on the) 
jother hand, are greater this year than) 


merease over, 


1929, and a five-| 


a five-year average of 96,000 bushel baskets. | 


1, 1929, and a five-year average of 52,968,000 | 


per | 
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Livestock Protest | 
Will Be Argued) 


Complaints _ Against Commis-| 
sion Dealers of East St. Louis 
Involved in Case 


Oral argument’ on the complaint. of 
the Secretary of Agriculture against a 
group of livestock commission dealers on 
the market at East St. Louis, Ill., who 
are charged by the Secretary with boy- 
cotting the National Order Buying Com- 

any and other concerns, will be started 

ec. 19 at 9 a. m. in the Department of 
Agriculture building, the Department 
announced Dec. 15. i 

‘The National Order Buying Company 
is affiliated with the National Livestock 
Marketing Association, organized as the 
national livestock marketing cooperative | 
‘with the assistance of the Federal Farm 
‘Board, it was stated orally at the Board’s 
offices. «© . i 

Two other concerns mentioned in the 
complaint as nev ing been boycotted are 
Kenneit, Sparks & Co., Inc., and the Pro- 
ducers Livestock Commission Associa- 
tion. Hearings have been held at St. 
Louis by an examiner for the Depart- 
ment to develop the facts of the case, it 
| was stated mally at the Department. 
tepid alg leone algae aera PARRA 
oranges the year round. About one-half 
of the California crop are Washington | 
Navels and one-half Valencias. Cali-| 
fornia grapefruit is ready in January 
and continues until October, but Cali- 
fornia grapefruit is seldom seen in the 
markets east of the Rockies. Weare now 
storing considerable grapefruit, making 
it possible to buy it any time during the 
year. 

Now, knowing the seasons for oranges 
and grapefruit, you-can determine what 
varieties will be available at any par- 
!ticular time and the origin of the prod- 
jucts to be found in the market. And 
you can check your information by read- 
ing labels for place-of origin as well as 
statements of varieties, when made on} 
'the box labels. 

Tangerines come chiefly from Florida. 
Practically all of these are of the Dancy 
variety." They appear on our markets 
;during November, December and Jan- 
uary. They are packed in half boxes 
and the tangerines vary in size from 
size 224s, fruit with diameter of 2% 
inches, to size 48s, fruit having a di- 
ameter of 3% inches. 


Size of Citrus Fruit 


|Is Deemed Important 

| The size of the citrus fruit you buy is 
;important. If you ask your grocer for 
a dozen oranges, or a dozen of those or- 
anges to which you point, you will have 
no definite idea of whether the price you 
| are charged is the proper price to pay in 
relation to oranges of a larger size nor 
whether the price asked per dozen for 
|any particular lot of oranges represents 
|a better buy than a different price for 
|another lot. Citrus fruit. is definitely 
|sized and is bought by your dealer by 
| size; and the sizes are not limited to 
|small, medium and large but, indeed, 
| there are some 10 sizes of oranges and 





| there are seven sizes of grapefruit. The | 


| size of Florida citrus fruit is fixed by 
|the number which may be placed in a 
| two-compartment box which holds 13/5 
|bushels. It takes only 80 very large 
|oranges to fill such a box, whereas it 
| takes 350 very small oranges to fill such 
|a box. In between there are sizes 96s, 
| 190s, 126s, 150s, 200s, 250s, 324s, all of 
| which -mean. that the number stated are 
| required to fill a 13/5 bushel box. 
| oranges have a diameter of about three 


|inches. An orange of a size requiring 


Department of Agriculture, shows the 
| following cold-storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on Dec. 1, 1930: 

Total Frozen Poultry: 81,929,000 pounds 
compared with 115,876,000 pounds Dec. 1, 


1929, and ‘a five-year average of 94,733,000 
pounds, 


|four inches, whereas the size requiring , 


|read “Net count 150, average diameter | 


150s | 


96 to fill a box has a diameter around | 





Broilers: 14,812,000 pounds 
with 24,106,000 pounds Dec. 1, 1929, and a 
five-year average of 8,583,000 pounds. 

Fryers: 7,670,000 pounds compared with 
9,093,000 pounds Dec. 1, 1929. 

Roasters: 20,751,000 pounds compared 
with 27,159,000 pounds Dec, 1, 1929, and a 
| five-year average of 31,287,000 pounds. 
| Fowls: 12,021,000 pounds compared with 
14,981,000 pounds Dec. 1, 1929, and a five- 
;year average of 12,354,000 pounds, 
| Turkeys: 4,635,000 pounds compared with 
6,320,000 pounds Dec. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 5,781,000 pounds. 

Miscéllaneous Poultry: 23,040,000 pounds 
compared with 34,217,000 pounds Dec. 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 26,728,000 
pounds. 

Note.—While the Bureau feels assured of 
the completeness and accuracy of the to- 
tal amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification of 
the various sizes of chickens. There are 
a number of concerns whose holdings are 
exceedingly heavy, who find it impracticable 
to make segregation on their reports. 
Consequently, there will be fryers con- 
tained in the figures shown for broilers, 
roasters, and possibly miscellaneous 
poultry. 


Frozen and Cured Meats 


The :aonthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
| Department: of Agriculture, shows the 
following stocks. of frozen and cured 
meats, including lard, in cold-storage 
warehouses and meat-packing establish- 
ments on Dec. * 1930: | 

Total Meats: 545,372,000 pounds compared 
with 661,011,000 pounds Dec. 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 570,268,000 pounds. 

Frozen Beef: 54,778,000 pounds compared 
with 70,390,000 pounds Dee. 1, 1929, and a 
five-year average of 57,237,000 pounds. 

Frozen Pork: 77,158,000 pounds compared 
with 84,667,000 pounds Dec, 1, 1929, and a 
five-year average of 59,885,000 pounds. 

Frozen Lamb and Mutton: . 4,632,000 
pounds compared with 5,194,000 pounds 
Dec, 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 


compared | 





3,834,000 pounds. 
Cured Beef: 10,797,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 7,693,000 pounds fully cured 
compared with 12,790,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 10,264,000 pounds fully 
cured Dec. 1, 1929, and a five-year average 
of 22,356,000 pounds for both items. 
Dry Salt Pork: 32,441,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 16,132,00 pounds fully 
cured compared with 50,301,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 88,481,000 pounds fully | 
cured Dec. 1, 1929, and a five-year average 
of 86,394,000 pounds for both items. 
Pickled Pork: 183,419,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 102,405,00 pounds fully 
cured compared with 196,210,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 119,970,000 poands 
fully cured Dec. 1, 1929, and a five-year 
average of 282,614,000 pounds for both 
items. . 
Miscellaneous Meats: 
compared with 72,744,000 pounds 





Dee. 


| pounds. 
Lard: 31,189,000 pounds compared with 
68,517,000 pounds Dec. 1, 1920, and a five- 


consumed in the United States, I| Agricultural. Economics, United States! year average of 52,476,000 pounds. 


u 


75,922,000 pounds | 
1, j 
1929, and a five-year average of 57,948,000 | 


The Governor’s mansion built this year by the State of Louisiana is shown in the above photograph. 
The structure, erected at a cost of $150,000, provides living quarters for the Governor and his family 
and, in addition, includes space for offices and a law library. 


824 to fill a box has a diameter of about | 
two inches. You will find the size num- | 
bers, 96, 100, 126, 150, ctc., stencilled on | 
the end of each box of Florida oranges. | 
Learn to know what these numbers | 
mean, buy oranges by size and pay a, 
relatively proper price for them. But] 
always keep in mind that there i~ al-| 
ways some variation in size. 

Let me illustrate the advantage of 
this. In one store, you may find size} 
150 oranges being sold at 50 cents per) 
dozen. In another store size 126 may be} 
sold at 50 cents per dozen. If both are 
the same grade, then of course, the 126s | 
are the best buy because they are larger 
in size. 

California oranges are labeled on the 
end of the boxes with the statement of 
the count and the diameter of the, 
oranges. For example, the legend will | 


three inches.” 

Grapefruit is packed according to size | 
in boxes of the same dimensions as) 
those used for oranges and these run} 
28, 36, 46, 54, 64, 70 and 96 to the box. 
Obviously the 28s are the largest size 
and these average six inches in diameter | 
and the 96s are the small size. These} 
approximate four inches in diameter The | 
most popular sizes are 54s, 64s, 70s. The 
diameter of these sizes are respectively 
around 4% inches, 4% inches and 4%} 
inches, but there will always be some! 
variation in size. 


Oranges and Grapefruits 
Are Sold by Grades 


The next thing the label reader should 
learn about oranges and grapefruit is 
that these commodities are frequently | 
sold by grade. The Bureau of Agricul-} 
tural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has established | 
three. grades for citrus fruit and these 
are called United States Fancy Grade; 
United States No. 1 Grade; and United 
States No. 2 Grade. All fruit not so 
classified is called “Unclassified.” The 
specifications for these grades as applied 
to grapefruit and oranges and as applied 


| discoloration. 
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‘Trade Situation * 


3151) 


i i 


Found Somewhat 
Improved in India 


Tension Relaxed Pending, 
Outcome of Round Table 
Conference, According to 
Commerce Advices 


Relaxation of tension in India pending 


| the outcome of the Round Table Cone} 


ference is reflected in a slight improve=* 
ment in the economic situation, accord-— 
ing to a radiogram received from Trade. 
Commissioner Donald W. Page, Calcutta. + 
Failure to reach a satisfactory agrees - 
ment at the conference, however, is ex=. 
pected to result in resumption of the, 
downward trend in business. . Civil dise : 
obedience with picketing continues in’ 
several parts of India, especially Bom- 


bay, but is more or less prefunctory. 
Imports during October totaled 127, 


|§00,000 rupees, a decline of 64,600,000 - 


rupees compared with October last year, 


nnn _| while exports declined 79,400,000 to 


details, but, for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, the definition specified for 
Florida’s citrus fruit will be used. 


United States Fancy Grade is citrus 
fruits of similar varietal characteristics 
which are mature, well-colored, firm, well- 
formed, smooth, thin skinned, free from 
decay, bruises, buck skin, creasing, scab, 
ammoniation, spray-burn, cuts which are 
not healed; free from injury by black or | 
unsightly discoloration, scars, scale, 
thorns or green spots and free from dam- 
age caused by dirt or other foreign ma- 
terials, free from damage caused by 
sprouting seeds, dryness, limb rubs, dis- 
ease, insects, or mechanical or other 
means and not more than 20 per cent of 
the surface of each fruit may show light 


United States No. 1 grade differs from 
United States fancy grade in that citrus 
fruit of this grade is required to be 
only fairly well colored, instead of well 
colored, and only fairly thin skinned, in- 
stead of thin skinned. United States 
No. 1 citrus fruit does not have to be 
entirely free from ammoniation, but, 
only from damage that materially af- 
fects the appearance caused by ammo- 
niation. United States grade No. 1| 
fruit likewise may be affected with in-, 
jury caused by scab, scars, scale, thorn | 
scratches, green spots, dirt, or other 
foreign materials, sprouting, dryness, 
limb rubs, disease, insects or mechanical 
or other means, but must not be af- 
fected in such a manner as to damage 
it. Damage in this sense means injury 
which materially affects the appearance | 
or the edible or shipping quality of the; 
fruit, whereas injury means any blem- 
ish which more than slightly affects the 
appearance, edibility, or shipping qual- 
ity of the fruit. In United States grade 
No. 1 not more than 75 per cent of the 
surface of ‘each fruit may show light 
discoloration, except when designated 
United States grade No. 1 russet. 

United States No. 2 grade citrus fruit 
is required to consist of citrus fruit of 
similar varietal characteristics which 
are mature and which may be only 
slightly colored. The fruit in this grade 





| 





to the products of California, Florida, 
Texas and Arizona, etc., differ in minor 


emember 
when— 


BATH 


needs to be only fairly firm. It may 





‘be slightly misshapen and slightly rough 


ING SUITS 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in the days of 


cover-all bat 


hing suits, packing house bacon 


was put in huge vats and cured in a “pickle” 
consisting of salt, sugar, saltpeter and water. 


The method 


was scarcely different from that 


which most every farmer or local butcher em- 


ployed. The 


biggest drawback was that the 


meat became soaked with moisture; and even 
with the long time and hot smoking tempera- 
ture required, it was at best difficult to firm up 


the meat to 


give it the proper texture. The 


butcher called it “bacon.” The less euphem- 
istic, “sow-belly.” 

With characteristic Armour endeavor al- 
ways to improve Armour products and service 


to the Ameri 


can public, Armour and Company 


set out to produce a firmer and milder flavored 


bacon than 


was possible by old-fashioned 


pickle curing. 
Step by step improvements were made in 
the curing process. Year by year Armour’s 


Star Bacon 
first largely 


became more of a favorite—at 
as a breakfast standby. Then it 


began to appear in sandwiches, in fancy lunch- 
eon dishes, in smart supper menus. Any man 
familiar with the meat business would have 


WERE 


but must be free from decay, bruises, | 


and cuts which are not healed, and from 
serious damage by black or unsightly dis- 
coloration. The fruit must not be af- 
fected with serious damage from other 
causes and this means injuries which se- 
riously affect the appearance, or the edi- 
ble or shipping qualities of the fruit. | 
It may be thick-skinned. Citrus fruit | 
falls into two-color classifications called | 
brights and russets, and definite color | 
specifications are laid down so as to dif- | 
ferentiate brights from russets. Noth-| 
ing but brights are allowed in the fancy | 
grade. | 


The citrus fruit you buy, especially if | 
it is Florida fruit, has in all likelihood 
been sold by grade through all channels 
of trade right down to your grocer. Do} 
you buy by grade or do you take what 
your grocer gives you and pay without | 
exercising any choice or discrimination | 
whatever ? i 


Why not make an effort to become fa- | 
miliar with the grade characteristics of 
fruit? Why not make inquiries of your 
grocer to determine what grade of fruit 
he is selling you, whether it is “fancy,” 
“No. 1 grade” or “No. 2 grade” and then 
determine for yourselves whether you 
are getting what you want and whether | 
you are paying the proper price for the 
grade you receive? For the same size, 
United States fancy grade oranges, for 
example, may sell for from 3 to 5 cents 
per dozen more than United States grade 
No. 1. United States grade No. 1 may 
sell for from 3 to 5 cents per dozen more 
than United States grade No. 2. The! 
difference between the fancy and No. 2! 
grade may be from 6 to 10 cents per 
dozen. Other factors may influence the’ 
price, however. California fruit is sel-| 
dom sold according to United States 
grades. The prevailing commercial grade | 
designations for California citrus fruit} 
are “extra fancy” and “fancy”. and 
“choice.” Extra fancy is the best grade; 
choice is the poorest grade. 

Wrappers on citrus fruit do not give 
you any worthwhile information. You will 
have to read labels on boxes to secure 
the information you need in your mar-| 


| than 
| sheets, plates and bars, automobiles, cot- 


| have to do is to write to W. R. M 





keting. And you will have to get infor- 
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ay bac 


total of 176,900,000. 
ware, cigarettes, 
electrical, 


Imports of hard- 
prime movers other 
sugar, mineral oils, 


ton yarn, silk, woolen, cotton and rayon 
piece. goods declined considerably. Im- 
ports of sugar, boots, shoes, spices, raw 
cotton and cement increased in quantity 
but declined in value. The value of 
wheat exports increased in October but 
practically all other Indian produce in- 
cluding cotton piece goods, gunny bags 
and cloth declined. Export shipments of 
rice, raw cowhides, raw cotton, lac and 
pig iron increased in quantity but de-_ 
clined in value. India’s visible trade 
balance based on merchandise and treas- 
ure statistics while still favorable is 
lower than for either of the two pre- 
ceding years. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


mation from questions asked of your 
dealer and from observations which you 
make yourselves. 


In some markets, russet citrus fruit 


|is preferred in the belief that this fruit: 


is a better quality than bright colored 
fruit. This may or may not be true. 
It depends on the smoothness of texture 
and juiciness of the fruit. Perhaps it 
will surprise you to know that russet 
fruit grows on the same trees as the 
bright fruit. There are a few expres- 
sions used in the sale of citrus fruit to 
indicate quality. For example, “Indian * 
River” is considered by some as meaning 
a superior variety of oranges. This term 
applies to an undefined area extending ’ 
from Titusville to Fort Pierce on the 
eastern coast of Florida. This area had 
acquired a reputation for very good’ 
fruit. ; 

Now, I want you to learn to read the 
labels and buy citrus fruit intelligently. 
In order to learn about citrus fruit, you 
should have a copy of this talk. I will 
be glad to send you one and I will send ' 
you, also, copies of all my previous 
read-the-label talks which now cover a 
large variety of food products. All you’ 
- Whar- 
ton, United States Department of Agri- ‘ 
culture, 201 Varick Street, New York 


City. 


OOF? 


said, a year or two ago, “Star Bacon has ar- 


rived—let it alone.” 


But not Armour. Restless to better all previ- 


ous bests, Armour started to 
curing methods anew. More than 


study bacon 


a half cen- 


tury of experience and a year’s experiment in 
stock selection, in curing, in smoking, were 
thrown into the subject. Out of it came a re- 
ward far beyond our earlier hopes. . . the de- 


velopment of the revolutionary 
process of “Fixed* Flavor.” 


“double-f” 


“Fixed* Flavor” was introduced in March. 


The response was immediate and 


remarkable 


—a tribute that the American public is always 
rtady to confer upon anybody who produces 


a better product. 
The heart of the “double-f” 


process is 


Armour’s new method of curing and smoking. 
The ingredients of the curing pickle, the time 
and temperature of the cure, these have been 
brought to perfection. The texture, flavor, and 
the uniformity of both texture and flavor of 
the new Armour’s Star Bacon reach heights 
never considered possible in the old-fashioned 


. bathing-suit days. 


te NEW ano MODERN 
ARMOUR 4 COMPANY 





4 ‘: id Transporting Concrete to Be Invalid 
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ments; Ruling Based on Appeal 


atus Found to Be Combination of Known Ele- 
s From Conflicting 


Decisions of Two Circuit Courts 


Powsns-KEnnvy ConTRACTING CoRPo- 


PANY; 
Concrete MIXING AND CoNVEYING Com- 
PANY 


v. 

. R, C. Storr & Company. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 

Pat Nos. 3 and>4. ape 
“On writs of certiorari to the Circuit 
.« Courts of Appeals for the Secondiand 
') the Ninth Circuits. | 
SrerHen J. Cox and Lynn A. WILLIAMS 
» (Cuirrorp C. BrapBuRY and ALBERT 

McCALes with them on the brief) for 

Concrete Mixing and Conveying Co.; 

JoHn D. Morcan (ALLAN M. JOHN- 

SON with him on the brief) for Powers- 

Kennedy Contracting —? et al.; 

CuHar.es E. TOWNSEND for R. C. Stor- 

rie & Co. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 15, 1980 : 

Mr. Justice Roperts delivered the opin- | 
fon of the court. i 

These cases involve the validity, and 
the alleged infringement, of letters pat- 
ent No. 1127660, of date Feb. 9, 1915, 
issued to John H. McMichael, and as- 
signed to Concrete Mixing and Convey- 

Company. 

e Court of Appeals of the Second 
Circuit, in Concrete Wixing and Convey- 
ing Company v. Ulen Contracting Cor- 
poration (12 F. (2d) 929), held the pat- 
ent valid and infringed. In No. 3 the 
district court followed that decision. Its 
decree was affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Second Circuit (27 F. 
(2d) 668). d 

Meantime, in No. 4, the District Court 
for the Western District of Washing- 
ton held the patent void for want of 
novelty and invention (23 F. (2d) 131).| 
Subsequent to the decision of the Court 
of Appeals of the Second Circuit, that 
of the Ninth Circuit affirmed the Wash- | 


‘the material is to move. 


; Mar. 1, 1927. 


|} one end, the bottom of said funnel being 


crete moving through the hopper and 
discharge duct, and “to aid or assist in 
their movement in the duct, as well as as- 
sisting in mixing and mingling the ele- 
ments of the concrete in the duct, so as 


‘to make a more perf 


ect mixture. 

The device alleged in No. 8 to infringe 
consists of a container, in all material 
respects like. that of the nt, with a 
ioe Py It, ie mae - loys no 
up the isin the con- 
tainet. has no U-bend in the duct at 
the outlét of the hopper, nor does it 
have a pipe termiria in the hopper 
near the’ . On thé contrary it has 
a pipe which discharges compressed air 
into the duct at the right-angle elbow 
therein immediately below. the outlet of 
the hopper, thus forcing air into and 
along the duct in the direction in which 


Te device alleged in No. 4 to consti- 


| tute an infringement is made under the 


Hackley patent, No. 1619297, of date 
It consists of a cylindri- 
eal container set horizontally instead of 
vertically. The door for admission of 
the concrete is on the top of the appa- 
ratus, a funnel-shaped exit is located at 


continuous with the lowest portion of the 
cylinder wall, and the upper portion of 
the funhel joining a part of the end of 
the cylinder. 

Four pipes are led into the cylinder, 
the first of which discharges into the fun- 
nel and the other three at various dis- 
tances to the rear of the first, along tke 
bottom of the cylinder and in the di- 
rection of the funnel. Its method of 
operation is that after the cylinder is 
filled with concrete and the door closed, 
compressed air is discharged through the | 
pipes in order, first through the one 
which ends in the funnel, and succes- 
sively through the others to the rear- 
ward until the last one is opened. 

There is no provision for admission of 





ington District Court (27 F. (2d) 838). 
In view of the conflict this disclosed | 


this court granted certiorari in both| 
cases, “the two cases to be heard as/| 


one.” (278 U. S. 595). | 
Features of Patent 
Are Considered 


The patent is for certain new and} 
useful improvements in methods of and | 
apparatus for transporting and treating 
concrete. 


compressed air on top of or behind the 
mass, as in the McMichael apparatus. 
Nor is there any trap or U-bend in the 
delivery duct, which is continuous with 
the mouth of the funnel and runs in a 
direct line therefrom, 

If the patent in qwestion were valid as 
disclosing novelty ‘and invention we} 
should be bound to analyze the differ- | 
ences of structure and operation above 
indicated to determine the question of 
infringement. We have concluded, how- 
ever, that it does not disclose invention, | 








tion of pipe 10 to be to loosen material 
at the lower end of the hopper and to 
assist movement of the mass, added an 
a‘ditional claim, saying that it “serves 
the double function of preventing chok- 
ing in the entrancé to the delivery pipe 
and of supplying air under ere in 
or Jets directly to the delivery pipe 
itself.” ‘ 

He says that ‘he has fourd: that this 
supplemental ‘ait pipe 10 is very effec- 


Supreme Court Will Not Act in 
Suit Involving Philadel- 


phia Property 


The ‘Supreme Court of the United 
States, Dec. 15 declined to review the 
case of Gill vy. Benjamin Franklin Realty 
& Holding Company et al., No. 544, a 
suit arising out of the construction of 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadel- 
ne and involving over $1,000,000. The 

urt’s action follows ‘its denial of a 
petition for a writ of certiorari. 

The suit was in, acco to the 

tition, to establ a trust and the 

reach thereof by the Realty & 7. 
Company, the Real: Estate-Land Title 
Trust Company, Philadelphia Company 
for Guaranteeing Mortgages, The Public 
Ledger Company and others. Kerdmore 


tive in aiding ‘the passage of the mate-| F. Gill, surviving member of the partner- 
rial into and through the conveyor pipe.|ship of John Gill & Sons, Ohio contrac- 
He claims that this second air pipe “gives | tors, claimed: that they; ‘had constructed 
to the material the velocity which is|the hotel under a contract in which it 
needed to carry it to the remote point! was agreed that they should be paid part 


|to this slug or pistonlike action of the| 


| ber. 


jis no invention in the use of the pipe 10. 
| Use of Pipe as Velocity 
| Nozzle Said Not to Be Novel | 


| U-bend is entirely discarded. 


of delivery.” He explains that the up- 
per pipe supplies air which acts by pres- 
sure, and the lower pipe supplies air 
which acts by velocity. 

Again he states that the air from this 
pipe “may force itself into the body of 
the mass,” and adds that it “engages 
with the submasses to push them along.” 
He phrases the matter differently by 
claiming that this air acts upon sub- 
masses successively and claims as a re- 
sult “the thorough commingling of the 
ingredients” with greater rapidity. At 
considerable length he then elaborates 
upon the value of the air discharged by! 
this pipe as a mixing agent. 

These specifications and the claims 
based upon them are particularly im- 
portant in view of the theory now 
brought forward—that jets of air from| 
the pipe 10 cut off so called “slugs” or 
portions of the concrete and propel Shem 

| 


individually like pistons through the de- 
livery pipe. An examination of the spe- 
cifications and claims discloses no claim 


air so delivered. 

Any such action is quite inconsistent 
with the claim that the air from the 
pipe mingles with the mass and causes | 
additional mixing in the delivery pipe 
making the latter a sort of mixing cham- 
k Unless the slug theory is disclosed | 
in the patent and is a correct theory | 


of operation it would seem that there | 


| 


It is conceded that in the commercial 
form of the patented apparatus the 
It cannot, 
therefore, have any useful function-and 
cannot be the subject of invention. It! 





|land constituting the shore. He has only | 


It consists of a chamber 1, for the/and that we need not, therefore, nar- 
reception of the material, the lower por-| rowly examine the devices and their op- 
tion being hopperlike in form, as indi-| eration to ascertain whether there is in- 
cated at 2. The oe eee merits with | fringement. 
an opening 3, in which there is a door 5. | . 7 
A chain or rope 3a is adapted to be Claim of Novelty 
used in partly or entirely closing the | Is Overruled 
door. Air pressure in the chamber also; ‘The idea of moving fluids and solids 
acts to hold this door in closed position. | through a pipe by air pressure or other 
A pressure tank 6 holds compressed air | fluid pressure is old, and was well known 
supplied by a air compressor 7, and has i. the time of the alleged invention. Both 
a connection 8 leading the air under | granular and plastic materials had been 
pressure from the tank to the chamber|so moved by devices quite similar to 
1; the air inlet is preferably near the | that of the patent. These covered a wide 
» top. An air pipe 10 controlled by a valve | range, from lift-pumps for sand and sul- 
11 also leads into the chamber, the de-|phur, to,.apparatus .for “transporting 


|is further conceded that in the said com- 
| mercial form pipe 10 is not brought into 
|the chamber and does not terminate in 
|the hopperlike exit. On the contrary, | 
|the pipe is led into the elbow in the con-| 
|duit directly below the hopper and dis-| 
{charges in the direction in which the 
|material is to move. 

If the function of the pipe is that of | 
|a booster or velocity nozzle (as is un-! 
| doubtedly, amongst other things, claimed | 
in the patent), its use is not invention 
| unless the application of it to concrete 
}is novel and constitutes invention. The 
pase of such nozzles in the conveying of | 
} material by compressed air is old in) the} 


| 


in cash and partly in second mortgage, 
series B bonds. The defendant com- 
panies, it was alleged, had failed and 
refused to deliver the bonds named and 
set up that if the partnership was en- 
titled to anything it was entitled to cer- 
tain second mortgage class B bonds, 
which were not the direct obligation of 
the hotel. 

The District Court, it was noted, found 
for the partnership in the amount of 
$887,643.78 in cash, that it was obliged 
to accept its balance in class B bonds, 
and that it had been understood by the 
parties to the contract that the bonds 
issued were to be the direct obligation 
of a “straw man” and not of the hotel. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit affirmed this decision (43 
Fed (2d) 337). 


Review Refused Decision 
Of Philippine Islands Court 


A petition for review was denied Dec. 
15 by the Supreme Court of the United : 
States in a case from the Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Islands, Wing v. Philip- 
pine Railway Co., No. 307, invelving the 
right of the owner of land bordering on 
a navigable arm of the sea to egress 
from his land over the shore to the navi- 
gable channel. 

The petitioner, it was pointed out, has 
never made claim of ownership of the | 


made claim of right of egress from his 
land to navigable water. 

In this case it was claimed that the 
Governor General of the Islands has au- 
thorized the use of the shore between 
the petitioner’s property and the water 
when in law he was not empowered to 
so do. Such action, it was contended, 
is a taking of property without due proc- 
ess of law. | 


the pipe 10 is the same. There is no 
mechanism to produce sharp spurts or} 
jets of air out of the end of pipe 10. That 
air, as the patent specifications in certain 
paragraphs suggest, mingles with the 
mass of concrete as it comes down | 
through the hopper. It does not cut off 
masses and drive them forward like | 
pistons, but acts merely by velocity. | 

The evidence is persuasive that the | 
concrete issues from the end of the| 
discharge pipe in a.stream or solid flow 





livery end of this pipe being at or near 
the discharge or lower end of the 
hopper. 

Tne apparatus includes a valve-con- 
trolled water supply pipe, 12, adapted! 
to deliver water at the lower end of the | 

‘ hopper so as to make the mass more 
easily movable when desired, and also! 
a crook or U-shaped bend, 14, in the 
aischarge duct, 153. 

The operation as described in the ap-| 
plication for patent consists in depos- 
iting material in the chamber, closing 
the door, turning the air from the res-! 
ervoir through the pipe 8 into the upper 
portion of the chamber, thus insuring 
the immediate firm closure of the door! 
and forcing the material in the hopper 
downward, it being carried along 
through the conveying tube, 13, until it 
is finally discharged at 15. 


Limitations Made Before 
Apparatus Was Approved 


In the application as originally filed 


muck, spoil, grout, and concrete. 
It is averred, however, that neither an/| 


,apparatus nor a method such as that|them it is and must be conceded that} ] t 
such use was not uncommon at the time! oretical nor practical demonstration of 
of McMichael’s application. 


devised by McMichael had theretofore | 
been applied to the transportation of con- 
crete. If this be true its truth must lie| 
in the fact that McMichael either discov- 
ered an improvement in apparatus or an! 
improvement in method over the prior 
art. We think that he did not do so; and 
shell call attention to some of the facts 
which lead us to this conclusion. 

The provision of a hopper-shaped bot- ; 
tom for the cylinder, thus causing the 
mass material to converge towards the 
delivery duct, is specified by McMichael 
as an element in his invention. It was| 
old in the art. Warren had employed 
it in a sand-blast apparatus patented | 
Apr. 2, 1901, No. 671303. Goldie had 
used it in a cementing apparatus pat- 


jart. Many of the patents cited and in 


fed not in surges of Jumps. -It is proved 
evidence indicate this, and apart from|that it freely passes 90-degree bends in 
the pipe. In short there is neither the- 
;any such phenomenon as the owner of 
Thomas Leake applied for. a patent|the patent asserts. 
for an apparatus and method for mix-| And, even if the mode of operation is; 
ing and transporting concrete, Oct; 7,|@S8 claimed, it is to be remembered that 
1907. In this application he showed two | Leake in his application of Oct. 7, 1907, 
nozzles similar to the pipe 10, discharg-| uses the same words to describe the 
ing into the hopper of his closed | operation of his nozzles as we find Mc- 
chamber. | Michael subsequently inserted in his spe- 
The District Court and the Circuit |cifications and claims. When this appli- 
Court of Appeals found in No. 4 that cation came into interference with Mc- 


this invention in fact antedated Mc-| Michael’s, he, of course, became familiar | 
y It is significant! 
say that the testimony and corroborating | that he then amended his claims, almost | 
This of it- 


Michael’s and we are not prepared to| With Leake’s claims. 


|in the very words of Leake. 


documents did not justify this finding. 
self destroys the patent. 


There is considerable evidence tending | 
to show that McMichael recognized the | 
priority of Leake, and, as.a result, pur- 


Railway Co. v. 


Co. v. Sangamo Electric Co., 174 Fed. 


Sayles, 97 U. S. 554; General Electric | 


jented Dec. 


it was stated that owing to the pro-| 


vision of the U-shaped bend in the con- 


veying tube the material, immediately | 


after leaving the hopper, will be more 
or less tightly packed; and it is added 
that “to loosen the material at the lower 
end of the hopper should the same be- 
come packed, I provide the additional 
air pipe adapted to discharge air through 
the material.” 


It should also be remarked that in the! 


original application the invention was 
described as useful improvements in ap- 
paratus for “elevating and transporting 
granular and plastic building material, 
such as sand, plaster, mortar and con- 
crete.” 

The application was filed in the Patent 
Office on January 14, 1907. Its prose- 
ecution was most dilatory. Claims made 
were repeatedly disallowed, and at one 
time it lapsed and had to be renewed. 
Radical changes were made in the state- 
ment of invention, and radically new 
claims were made in 1911 and expanded 
in 1913. 

The applicant eliminated from the 
scope of his invention the transporta- 
tion of granular and plastic material 
generally, and limited it to the trans- 
portation and treatment of concrete; and 
the patent as issued is so limited. While 
his original 
pressed air admitted to the chamber be- 
hind the mass was the propelling force 
was retained, statements were added and 
claims were made, ascribing to the air 
discharged by pipe 10 new action and 
efiect, namely, that it operated to.*‘en- 
gage submasses” or to “impinge upon 
successive portions” of the mass of con- 


Proceedings of the 


Court of Claims of the 
United States 


Dec. 15, 1930 
_ _ Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. 

Admitted to practice: Mr. Francis L. 
Van Haaften, Mr. John H. Edwards and 
Mr. Wm. Sidney Bassler. 

Cases dismissed: K-513, McConnell Mfg. 
Co,; H-63, N. Y. Lubricating Oil Co.; H-371, 
Oscar Schmied; J-181, Sydney Worsted Co. 


Rules discharged in: L-96, Laura O. Gui-| 


tar; L-97, John Guitar Sr.; L-98, John Gui- 
tar Jr.; L-99, Laura O. Guitar Belcher; 
L-100, Ruth Guitar; L-101, Mary Guitar; 
L-102, Catherine Guitar Woods; L-103, Vir- 
inia Guitar Witherspoon; L-104, Eart Bea! 
uitar; L-106, Repps B. Guitar; L-50, Nes- 
tle's Food Company, etc.; L-32, Warren 
Steam Pump Co.; J-581, William A. Jones. 
. 


ented Aug. 26, 1902, No. 707840. Canniff|chased and took an assignment of 
had shown it in a pneumatic grout-|Leake’s patent while his own applica- 
mixing and discharging apparatus pat-| tion was pending, inorder to dispose of 
10, 1907, No. 873345. Nor | an interference declared by the Patent | 
is there any merit in the claim of in-| Office between them. It resulted that 
vention in making the funnel-shaped dis-| Leake did not offer evidence or press 
charge end of the cylinder connect with; his claim to priority and that the Mc- 
the delivery duct smoothly and without | Michael patent was granted in 1915 and 
offsets. |the Leake patent in 1917, and both of 


assertion that the com- | 


Features of Structures 


Previously Known 
The next element to be considered is| 
the introduction of air behind the mass | 
in order to propel it into the discharge | 
duct. This was old in the art. Smith: 
had provided for the employment of | 
such compressed air in an_ enclosed | 
chamber above the mass in his patent} 
for machinery for laying concrete pave- 
ment, of Jan. 2, 1872, No. 122498.) 
Duckham had employed it in an appa-| 
jratus for discharging muck or spoil| 
(English patent No. 4400, Dec. 18, | 
1875). 
| Canniff had used it in his patent above | 
|referred to, as had MclIlvrid in a grout 
| mixing and discharging machine, patent | 
No. 958421; Farnham in a sand-blast| 
apparatus patented Dec. 22, 1903, No. 
, 747396, and Warren in a similar appa- |; 
ratus in his patent above referred to. 
Other devices might be cited. 
| Much reliance is placed upon the pipe | 
10, with its end or nozzle in the cham- 
{ber near the outlet. In his original ap- 
plication McMichael described its opera- 
tion somewhat as follows: 
| He called attention to the U-bend or | 
jtrap 14 just below the outlet of the 
| chamber. 


| arivep down by the upper air pressure, 
land ¢laimed that the blast of air from 
| the pipe 10 would tend to prevent Glog- 
|ging or arching at this point, thus en- 
|abling the material to move more freely 
into the discharge duct. 

If this be a claim to novelty or inven- 
{tion it is clearly anticipated by the 
|Duckham English patent above cited. 
In the device covered by that patent air 
is admitted to an airtight chamber above 
the mass of muck or spoil to be moved, 
thus driving it, as in MecMichael’s, to 
\the outlet. 
|\Claims Said Not to 


|Support Contention 

; One or more nozzles for the delivery 
of similar compressed air are placed near 
| the outlet of the chamber, so that the air 
| from them will mingle with and stir up 
| the mass. It is added that a nozzle may 
jalso be placed in the discharge pipe for 
the same purpose, and attention is called 
to the usefulness of larger nozzles where 
the materia] to be moved is clay or sim- 


ilar matter which is likely to harden| 
and form a resistant mass near the out- | 


let of the chamber. 
In the amendment tv his specifications 
MeMichael, while still claiming the fune- 


| tons. 


|from its patenting. 
| uncontradicted evidence that 


He stated that this would) 
| cause the mass to pack tightly as it was | 


| them are owned by the same company. 


If there be any virtue in the so-called 
slug theory, Leake has as clearly dis- 
closed it as MgMichael did, although 
neither of them make this method of 
operation clear in their specifications and | 
claims. 

It remains to discuss whether there 
is foundation for the claim that Mc- 
Michael discovered new principles, 
namely, that concrete could be moved | 
by compressed air, or that if it could| 
not be satisfactorily moved by pressure | 
of compressed air or other fluid agent, 
it could so be moved by a nozzle which | 
cut off portions of the mass and drove 
them through the delivery duct like pis- 





Methods and apparatus for moving 
concrete by compressed air had been} 
previously invented. See Smith’s patent, 
122498. The court below, in No. 3, indi- 
cated that this had not been found prac- | 


| ticable. There is no support in the rec- 


ord for any such finding and against it 
stands the presumption of operability 
In No. 4 there was 
it would) 
work, and the Canniff’s grout machine 
(Patent 873345) had been successfully 
used for concrete. 


Amendment Said to Use 


Words of Prior Inventor 

Other apparatus closely approximating 
that of the patent in suit had been used | 
for transporting grout. In his specifi-| 
cations McMichael’s only suggestion as} 
to why they were unfit for concrete is 
that the pipes and parts were not of 
sufficient size. But obviously a mere 
change in proportion would involve no 
more than mechanical skill and would 
not amount to invention. 

We find no adequate ground for say- 
ing that McMichael’s method operated in| 
a novel and useful manner, by reason| 
of the alleged function of the nozzle 
discharging into the moving mass, cut- 
'ting off therefrom slugs or pistons of 
concrete and driving them forward indi- 
vidually. 

The slug theor , so-called, seems to- 
have been advanced for the first time 
in the Ulen case; an: was thore cred- 
ited and relied upon to sustain the pat- 
ent. In No. 3 the District court thought 
it probable, but the court of appeals 
held the patent valid irrespective of the 
eorrectnes: of the theory. 

In No. 4 the District Court found it 
wih and untenable. This coincides | 








with our own view. The top pressure 
behind the mass and that coming through 


b,, 


| Specialty Co. v. Fenton, 174 U. S. 492; | 





246; Lopulco Systems, Inc., vy. Bonnot 
Co., 24 Fed. (2n) 510, : 


Combination of 
Old Elements | 


For these reasons we find that the! 
patent is invalid. It consists of a com- 
bination of elements all of which were 
old in the art. Its application to the 
transportation of concrete did not involve 
invention. Neither the combination of 
old elements or devices accomplishing no 
more than an aggregate of old results 
(Hailes v. Van Wormer, 20 Wall. 353;' 


Grinnell v. Johnson, 247 U. S. 426) nor | 
the use of an old apparatus or appliance 
for a new purpose (Roberts v. Ryer, 91 
U. S. 150) is invention. 

When, in addition, we find that similar 
combinations had been used for the | 
transportation of granular material, 
muck and spoil and grout, and that gom- 
binations lacking one or another of the | 
old elements of McMichael’s had been 
used to transport concrete, what was | 
said in Concrete Appliances Co. v. Gom- | 
ery, 269 U. S. 177, applies with equal | 
torce to these cases: 

“The several elements in the petition- | 
ers’ claims which we have enumerated | 
embrace familiar devices long in com- 
mon use, separately or in smaller groups, | 
both in this and in kindred mechanical | 
arts. It Js not argued that there is any 
novelty in such units or groups; and 
the only serious question presented is 
whether, in combination in the appa-| 
ratus described, they constitute an in- | 
vention.” 


Authority Against Invention 
Shown in Cited Decision 


This court called ‘attention to the fact 
that the principle of conveying and dis- 
tributing a mobile substance by gravity 
had«been exemplified in various methods 
for centuries, and that long prior to the! 
a there in suit the principle had 

een applied to various substances, such 
as grain, coal, crushed stone, sand, and 
iron ore, and said: 

“The observations of common experi- 
ence in the mechanical arts would lead 
one to expect that once the feasibility 
of using ‘wet’ concrete in building op- 
erations was established, the mechanical 
skill of those familiar with engineering 
and building problems would seek to; 
make use of known methods and appli- 
ances for the convenient handling of 
this new building material.” 

Here it appears that the use of com- | 
pressed air for conveyance of granular | 
and plastic materials had long been 
known and practiced; so that the cited 
case is clear authority against invention | 
in the instant cases. 

The decreé in No. 3 is reversed and | 
the cause remanded with instructions to 
dismiss the bill of complaint, The. de- 
cree in No, 4 is affirmed. 








Latest Decisions of Federal and State, Courts 


Sortie eee eet: of condition filed with State Secretary— 
Assets and liabilities—Representation of assets at original, purchase price— 
Inclusion of depreciation in reserve— 

A “report of condition” of a Massachusetts corporation submitted to the Com- 
missioner of Corporations for filing in the office of the State Secretary, as re- 
quired by the statutes of such State, which included in the “statement of assets 
and liabilities,” constituting a part of the report, an item showing the value 
of trucks, automobiles and teams, which had been in use for 10 years, at the 
original purchase price, without reduction for depreciation, was “false” in a 
“material representation” within the meaning of a provision of the statutes 
making officers of a corporation who —_ such a report personally liable to a 
creditor of the corporation, although the corporation had charged off, on its 
books, from time to time, the amount of depreciatin, and had included such 
amount in the item “reserves” on the liability side of the statement, without 
showing the nature of “reserves” item on the face of the statement, and although 
the report, by reason of such liability item, showed accurately the net condition 
of the corporation. 

aoe il Co. v. Eager Transportation Co. et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Nov. 
29, 1930. . 


Department stores—Lease of department—Validity as to creditors—Representa- 
tion of lessee’s business as that of store owner— 

An agreement between the owner of a department store and the lessee of 
one of the departments, which provided that the department should be conducted 
solely in the name of the owner, that the business of the department should 
“ostensibly be the business of” the owner and should be advertised in the name 
of the owner as a department of the store, was not enforcible where the rights 
of creditors were concerned, since the purpose of the agreement to publicly 
represent the business of the department as that of the owner was to mislead 
persons doing business with the parties, 

Lamport Mfg. Ct., Inc., v. The Ross Stores, lnc.; D. C., D. N. J., No. E. R. 30, 
Dee. 8, 1980. 

a 


Filling stations—Regulation—Ordinance prohibiting erection and maintenance 
within certain distance from public school building—Validity— 


A city ordinance which prohibits the erection, maintenance or operation of a 
gasoljne filling station within 150 feet of the outside boundaries of a public 
graded school was a valid exercise of the police power and was not void because 
unreasonable or discriminatory. 


State; and Town of Ahoskie v. Moye; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 95, Dec. 10, 1930. 


Insolvency—Proceedings under State statutes—Farmers—Effect of Federal 
Bankruptcy Act— i 

Farmers in Minnesota are not subject to involuntary insolvency proceedings 
under the Minnesota statutes although not subject to involuntary bankruptcy 
proceedings under the Federal Bankruptcy Act, since the Federal act is applicable 
to voluntary proceedings and therefore covers the entire field. 

Adrian State Bank v. Klinkhammer ; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28107, Dec. 12, 1930. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Assignment of interest in policy—Construction of 
assignment— 

An assignment of the beneficiary’s interest in the proceeds of a life policy to 

rotect the assignor against loss of money “now or hereafter loaned” covered all 
teens which had been made and which were unpaid at the time pf the assign- 
ment and not merely loans made at the time of the execution of the assignment 
and subsequently thereto. 

Worthen et al. v. Burgess et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Dec. 2, 1930. 


Mortgages—Foreclosure—Deficiency judgment—Action for deficiency after denial 
in foreclosure suit— 

The holder of a real estate mortgage and notes secured thereby who has been 
denied a deficiency decree in his foreclosure suit may not obtain a judgmnt 
for the deficiency in a court of law, after applying tne proceeds of the sale 
of the mortgaged premises to the notes, under a Florida statute providing that 
the entry in a foreclosure suit “of a deficiency decree,for any portion of a defi- 
ciency, should one exist, shall be within the sound judicial discretion of the 
court, but the complainant shall also have the right to sue at common law to 
recover such deficiency.” 

Gober v. Braddock; Fla. Sup. Ct. 


Prohibition—permits—Industrial alcohol—Controlling stockhelder’s refusal to 
disclose financial backers as ground for refusal— 

The refusal to issue a permit for the operation of an industrial alcohol plant, 
bonded warehouse, and denaturing plant to a corporation because of the con- 
trolling stockholder’s refusal to disclose to government officers the names of 
persons from whom he had borrowed a substantial portion of the money in- 
vested in the corporation’s business, was not arbitrary and capricious. 

National Grain Yeast Corporation v. Mitchell et al.; D. C., D. N. J., No. E- 
4081, Dec. 8, 1930. 


Street railroads—Operation—Liability for injuries to person struck by car while 
standing in safety zone—Contributory negligence— 

A person who was struck by a street car while standing waiting for the car 
in a safety zone created by a city for prospective passengers, because standing 
too near the track, was guilty of contributory negligence precluding recovery 
against the street railroad company for the injuries sustained. 

Notaro v. Boston Elevated Ry. Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Dec. 1, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in fuli text tn this issue appears under the 


| heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Insurance—Fire insurance—State regulation—Power of State Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners—Power to prescribe amount of commissions— 

A Texas statute which authorizes the Board of Insurance Commissioners of 
such State to prescribe the maximum premium for fire insurance written within 
the State did not empower the Board to fix the amount of commissions which fire 
insurance companies doing business in the State may pay to their local agents, 
since the power to fix the major expense items, such as the payment of commis- 
sions, is not necessarily implied from the power to fix the maximum premiums it- 
self, inasmuch as the statute prescribes in detail the powers and duties of the 
Board without authorizing it to regulate the elements of expense and must, there- 
fore, be construed as the legislative denial of such power, and the power to regu- 
late such items of expense would usurp the control and management of the 
corporation, a function vested by law in its board of directors, and since an order 
fixing the amount of commissions would destroy competition and would, therefore, 
violate the anti-trust laws—Commercial Standard Insurance Co. v. Board of 
Insurance Commissioners of Texas. (Texas Ct. Civ. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 3153, 
Dec. 16, 1930. 


Internal revenue—Forfeitures—Bar fixtures and personal property in soft drink 
arlor— 

r The provisions of the internal~tevenue law for the forfeiture of tools, imple- 
ments, instruments and other personal property in the place or building in which 
articles on which the internal revenue tax has not been paid, or raw material 
intended for the manufacture of such articles are found, did not apply to bar 
fixtures and other personal property in a soft drink parlor in which intoxicating 
liquor, on which the tax had not been paid, was being kept and sold, since the 
statute was applicable only to equipment in the place where the articles to be 
kept, removed or sold without the payment of the tax are being manufactured.— 
Ryan, etc., v. U. S. (C. C. A. 9.)—V U.S. Daily, 3152, Dec. 16, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Interference—Priprity of invention— 

Where M. patentee during integference with L. purchased L,’s application to 
avoid interference, and no testimony on priority was introduced and both pat- 
ents issued and there was in this suit evidence tending to show that M. recog- 
nized priority of L. and court below has held L. was prior inventor, it was so 
held by the Supreme Court.—Powers-Kennedy Contracting Corp. et al. v." Con- 
crete Mixing and Conveying Co.; Concrete Mixing and Conveying Co, v. R. C. 
Storrie & Co. (Sup. Ct, U. S.)—vV¥ U.S, Daily, 3152, Dec. 16, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability—Change in form, size, proportions, etc.— 

A mere change in proportion would involve no more than mechanical skill 
and would not amount to invention.—Powers-Kennedy Contracting Corp. et al. 
v. Concrete Mixing and Conveying Co.; Concrete Mixing and Conveying Co. v, 
R. C. Storrie & Co. (Sup, Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3152, Dec, 16, 1930. 

e ~ 
Patents—Patentability—Invention— g 

Where there is neither theoretical nor practical demonstration of any such 
phenomenon as the owner of the patent asserts, and it is not suggested in the 
specification, it cannot be relied on to distinguish from the prior art to sustain 
a claim.—Powers-Kennedy Contracting Corp. et al. v. Concrete Mixing and Con- 
veying Co.; Concrete Mixing and Conveying Co. v. R. C. Storrie & Co. (Sup. 
Ct, U. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 3152, Dee. 16, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability—In general— g ” : 

Where patentee M. became familiar with claims of L., his opponent in inter- 
ference, and then amended his claims in almost the very words of L., it destroys 
the patent to M. when proofs show L. to be the prior inventor.—Powers-Kennedy 
Contracting Corp. et al. v. Conerete Mixing and Conveying Co.; Concrete Mix- 
ing and Conveying Co. v. R. C. Storrie & Co, (Sup. Ct. U. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 
8152, Dee. 16, 19380. 
Patents—Patentability—New use— t 

It consists of a combination of elements all of which were old in that art; 
its application to the transportation of concrete did not involve invention; neither 
the combination of old elements or devices accomplishing no more than an aggre- 
gate of old results, nor the use of an old eppereres or appliance for a new 

urpose constitutes invention.—Powers-Kennedy Contracting Corp. et al. v. 

onerete Mixing and Conveying Co.; Concrete Mixing and Conveying Co, v. R. 
C. Storrie & Co. . (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3152, Dec. 16, 1980. 
Patents—Transporting and treating concrete invalid— : 

Patent 1127660 to McMichael for Method of and Apparatus for Transportin 
and Treating Concrete held invalid.—Powers-Kennedy Contracting Corp. et al. 
v. Concrete Mixing and Conveying Co.; Concrete Mixing and Conveying Co, v. 
R. C. Storrie & Co. (Sup. Ct. U. §) U. S. Daily, 3152, Dec, 16, 1930. 
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Fixtures Refused 


Under Tax Law 


Equipment Said Not to Be 
Subject to Confiscation 
Unless Used Where Un- 
taxed Liquor Was Made 


San Francisco, Calif. 
EDWARD RYAN, CLAIMANT OF 
ONE BRUNSWICK Bar, ETC. 


v. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
( No. 6184, 

Appeal fromr the District Court for the 
District of Montana. 

Georcs D. TOOLE and C. S. WaGNeER for 
appellant; WELLINGTON D. RANKIN, 
United States Attorney, and Howarp 
A. JOHNSON and ARTHUR F. ACHER, 
Assistant United States Attorneys, for 
appellee. 

Before RUDKIN and WiBur, Circuit 
Judges, and James, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 


Nov. 17, 1980 

Rupk1n, Circuit Judge—This was a 
proceeding by information to forfeit bar 
fixtures and other articles of personal 
property found in a soft drink parlor 
where intoxicating liquors, in respect 
whereof a tax was then and there due and 
unpaid, were kept and sold, The proceed- 
ings were instituted under Section 3453 
of the Revised Statutes (26 U. S. C. A. 
1185), which provides as follows: 

All goods, wares, merchandise, articles, or 
objects, on which taxes are imposed, which 
shall be found in the possession, or custody, 
or within the control of any person, for the 


+ ) 


‘purpose of being sold or removed by him 


in fraud of the internal revenue laws, or 
with design to wvoid payment of said taxes, 
may be seized by the collector or deputy 
collector of the proper district, or by such 
other collector or deputy collector as may 
be specially authorized by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for that pur- 
pose, and shall be forfeited to the United 
States. And all raw materials found in the 
possession of any person intending to manu- 
facture the same into articles of a kind sub- 
ject to tax for the purpose of fraudulently 
selling such manufactured articles, or with 
design to evade the payment of said tax; 


land all tools, implements, instruments, and 
|personal property whatsoever, in the place 


or building, or within any yard or inclosure 
where such articles or raw materials are 
found, may also be seized by any collector 
or deputy collector, as aforesaid, and shall 
be forfeited as aforesaid. The proceedings 
to enforce such forfeitures shall be in the 
nature of a proceeding in rem jn the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the dis- 
trict where such seizure is made. 


Limitation Omitted 


This section, enacted in 1866 (14 Stat. 
111), was amendatory of Section 48 of 
the act of June 30, 1864 (13 Stat. 240). 
By the earlier act, the forfeiture, save as 
to goods, wares, merchandise, articles or 
objects on which taxes were imposed, 
and raw materials, was limited to: 

** * tools, implements, instruments, and 
personal property whatsoever, in the place 
or building, or within any yard or inclosure 
where such articles on which duties are im- 
posed, as aforesaid,z and intended to be 
used by them in the fraudulent manufac- 
ture of such raw materials, shall be 
fount *'* 7 

It will be observed that by the amend- 
ment, or in the. revision, the limitation ind 
regard to the intended use of. the tools 
implements, instruments and personal 
property was left out. 

Although the amended section has been 
in effect for upwards of 60 years, the 
provision in regard to the forfeiture of 
personal property: has never been con- 
strued by the Supreme Court or by any 


| Circuit Court of Appeals, so far as we 


are advised, and the decisions of the Cir- 
cuit and District Courts, both early and 
late, are in hopeless conflict. Thus, in 
United States v. Thirty-three Barrels of 
Spirits, 28 Fed. Cas., No. 16470, decided 
in 1868, Judge Lowell said: 

“The new statute amends the phrase- 
ology of this section in several other par- 
ticulars, without, perhaps, much \fria- 
tion of the meaning, but omits altogether 
the qualifications of intended use of the 
tools, implements, instruments, and per- 
sonal property, and upon a literal inter- 


| pretation might seem to subject to seiz- 


ure and forfeiture all goods and chattels 
and other things coming within the very 
general description of personal property, 
to whomsoever they may belong, if found 
in the same building, including out-build- 
ings, yard, ete., with the offending goods. 
It is impossible to believe that any such 
sweeping condemnation is intended to be 
passed, found upon mere proximity in 
place, upon the goods of all persons, in- 
nocent and guilty, In its application to a 
city or other busy place, where the same 
building is divided into numerous tene- 
ments, shops, offices, counting-houses, 
and warerooms, all being often found 
under one roof, and each occupied by a 
different tenant, the operation of such a 
law would work the most enormous and 
unheard of injustice. To take a single 
example: the moriey in the vaults of a 
bank might be forfeited for the fault_of, 
some petty trader in the attic of th 
banking-house.” 
Decision Not Followed \ 


The court then applied the maxim 
noscitur @ sociis and restricted the for- 
feiture to tools; implements, instruments 
and personal property connected with the 
illegal business and found within the 
building, yard or inclosure where the 
business was carried on. 

In United States v. Sixteen Barrels of 
Distilled Spirits, 27 Fed. Cas. No. 16300, 
decided in 1879, Judge Choate refused to 
follow the decision of Judge Lowell, but 
himself softened the rigor of the statute 
by confining the term place within narrow 
limits, thus permitting it to control over 
the more general language, building, yard 
or inclosure. | ep Choate followed 
earlier decisions in the same court, which 
seem to sustain his view, except, perhaps, 
as to the meaning of the term “place” as 
employed in the statute. A reference to 
the other cases does not aid us. 

The cases to which we have referred 
were, all decided between 1868 and 1879, 
and for the next half century, so far as 
we are advised, there is no reported case 
on the subject under consideration. As 
said by the court in In re Hurley, 37 F, 
(2d) 897, 401, decided during the present 


ear: 
. “Since 1879, so far as disclosed by re- 
ported cases, the Department of Internal 
Revenve of the United States has not 
availed itself of this statute to seize per. 
sonal property other than contraband 
goods. except in the case of a distillery 
or manufactory of some kind.” 

In United States v, One Ice Box, 37 F, 


|(2d) 120, the court declared a forfeiture 


under facts very similar to those involved 
in this case, holding that all personal 
roperty found in a place where contra- 
and articles intended to be sold or re 
moved in fraud of the internal i 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7,| 
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ATES 


Insurance Board Is Denied | 


Right to Fix Agents’ Commissions 


State Statutes Construed Not to Authorize 
Either Kxpressly or by Implication Order 


Issued by Commissioners 


State of TexaS: Austin. 


CoMMERCIAL STANDARD INSURANCE Com- 
PANY 


Vv. 

BoARD OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS OF 
TEXAS. 
Texas Third Civil Appeals Court. 
No. 7522. : 
Appeal from the District Court of Travis 
County. 
Opinion of the Court 

Dec. 10, 1920 

BAUGH, J.—This appeal presents but 
ene controlling issue: The validity of 
an order of the Board of Imsurance Com- 
missioners of Texas, fixing the amount 
of commissions which fire imsurance com- 
panies doing business in Texas may pay 
to their local agents. On Apr. 29, 1929, 
the Board issued such order, effective 
May 1, 1929, the portion of which here 

_ attached, reads as follows: 

1. Stock fire insurance companies shall, 
effective as above stated, pay local agents 
commissions of 20 per cent of the normal 
prenrium rate that would result from the 
application of the schedule to any Nisk be- 
fore the addition or subtraction of any 
amount for good or bad fire record credit or 
penalty, in those cases where such penalty 
or credit is applicable, and if no such credit 
or penalty is applicable, them upon the final 
rate, except on the following classes: (a) 
On eotton covered under transportation 
floster policies; (b) on property covered 
under the “petroleum properties” schedule; 
(c) on policies countersigned by local agents 
at the request of a company on_ business 
produced byhonresident brokers; on all of 
which rates of commission may be arranged 
by agreement, not to exceed in any case 20 
per cent. 

2. Each fire insurance company shall dif- 
ferentiate between a local agent and a so- 
licitor in commissions paid by such com- 
pany to such local agent or solicitor so that 
the commission paid a solicitor by a com- 
pany shall be generally 10 per cent less than 
paid by the company to the local agent. 
Local agents shall pay at least 10 per cent 
less to solicitors than their own commis- 
sions wpon business, when solicitors are 
employed by local agents on commission. 

3. Each company will be mequired to con- 
firm local agency commission cost on auto- 
mobile insurance business, including all 
lines written by stock fire imsurance compa- 
nies, to maximum of 25 per cent. ag 

6. Violations of any of the _ provisions 
hereof will be handled as prescribed in the 
statutes with reference to violations of 
Chapter 10, Title 78, Revised Statutes of 
1925 (the Texas fire rating law), and other 
insurance laws of this State. 


Bases of Claim for 
Injurection Stated 


Appellant sought to enjoin the en- 
forcement of this order om the grounds: 

1. That is was neither expressly nor 
impliedly authorized by the Texas stat- 
utes. 

2. That it was unreasonable and void 
because in violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution guaranteeing freedom of con- 
tract between appellant and its em- 
ployes. 

3. That such order was on the same 
grounds contrary to like provisions of the 
State Constitution. 

We ‘have. reached the. conclusion. that 
appellant’s first ground is well taken and 
wil not undertake to discuss the others. 
Tre constitutionality of our Texas stat- 
utvs regulating fire insurance rates in 
this State is not involved. It is now well 
settled that when a business, otherwise 
private in nature, becomes affected with 
a public interest it nay be regulated by 
the State under its police power, so long 
as such regulation is reasonable and in 
the interests of the public; and that the 
fire imsurance business falls within that 
class. Munn vy, Illinois, 94 U. S, 113, 24 
L. Ed. 77; German Alliance Ins. Co. v. 
Lewis, 233 U. S, 389, 58 L. Ed. 1011; 
Wilsom v. New, 245 U. S. 347. 

And the insurance agemt, who repre- 
sents both the insurer and the insured in 
the consummation of such business, is 
essentially affected with the same inter- 
est, amd, therefore, subject to the same 
regulation as it is. LeTourette v. Mc- 
Master, 248 U. S. 465, 63 L. Ed. 362. 

In the foregoing cases, the constiti- 
tionality of legislative acts was called in 
question. The parties to this appeal 
have ably and exhaustively briefed that 
question. Since, however, we have con- 
clfded that said order was not author- 
ized by the laws of this State, we re- 
frain from any discussion of the consti- 
tutional issues raised. 


Extensive Powers in 
Fixing Premiums Given 


The powers of the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners are prescribed, and their 
duties chiefly defined in chapters 1 and 
10 of Title 78, R. S. 1925, particularly 
with reference to fire insurance in Chap- 
ter 10, articles 4878, 4879, 4881, 4882, 
4884 and 4887, define and direct in con- 
siderable detail such powers and duties 
of the Board, vesting in them the exclu- 
sive power, authority and duty to pre- 
scribe, fix, determine amd promulgate 
meximum rates of premiums. 

To set out these articles here would 
unduly lengthen this opinion. Suffice it 
to say that the statutes vest in said 
Board very extensive “and _ exclusive 
powers over premium rates, and provide 
for securing information on which to 
fix, alter, amend or modify same, In all 
instances, however, such powers relate 
to fixing maximum premiumy rates; and 
nowhere is any express authority given 
by law to regulate or control any of the 
items, elements or charges, entering into 
or goimg to make up the aggregate pre- 
mium rate, 

The record discloses that of the pre- 
mium dollar paid by the public for such 
insurance, approximately & per cent goes 
to the insured to pay actual fire losses; 
and that the other 45 per cent is ab- 
sorbed in expenses of operation, creation 
of a reserve, etc. Of course, the actual 
fire loss itself cannot be defihitely con- 
trolled mor fixed, and necessarily varies 
from year to year. All other elements 
going to make up the prenvium, however, 
ae subject to definite regulation and con- 
trol. 


And since the largest single element 
of the expense of operation is the com- 
mission paid to the local agent, the Board 
contends that unless it can fix, control and 
regulate that item, it is powerless to fix 
premium rateés; and that power to con- 
rol such major expense item is neces- 
sarily implied from the power given to 
fix the maximum premium itself. 

The fact that nowhere is such power 
expressly given, that the Board is re- 
stricted to fixing a maximum rate only, 
and that insurance companies are author- 
zed by law to write such imsurance at a 
+ Premium than that fixed by the 
rd, manifests a clear legislative in- 


tent, we think, to maintain as far as 
practicable, competition between fire in- 
surance companies doing business in this 
State. And these statutes, having under- 
taken in considerable detail to prescribe 
the powers and duties of the Board rela- 
tive to such maximum rate only, without 
giving authority to them to fix or regu- 
late the different elements of expense 
entering into that rate, must be con- 
strued as a legislative denial of such 
power. 25 R. C. L. 981; 30 Cyc. 1122. 

We can see no more reasen in principle 
for permitting the Board to definitely fix 
and reulate one operating expense item 
of a fire insurance company than to per- 
mit the fixing of another or of all of said 
expense items. And if the Board be per- 
mitted, under its regulatory power, to 
fix all of such expense items, or the 
major portion of same, it could and would 
usurp the control and management of 
such corporation itself, a function vested 
by law in its board of directors. Power 
to regulate by the State does not give 
the Board a power of management, nor; 
empower it to substitute its judgment for 
that of the directors of the corporation 
concerned, S. W. Bell Tel. Co. v. Pub. 
Ser. Com. of Missouri, 262 S. W. 276; 
67 L. Ed. 985; Banton v. Belt Line Ry. 
Corp., 268 U. S. 418, 69 L. Ed. 1020; Ry. 
Co. v. Wisconsin, 2838 U. S. 491; Ry. Co. 
v. Minn. Commission, 238 U. S. 340, 59 
L. Ed. 1337, 51 C. J., 10,.44. 


Element of Public Interest 


In Commissions Considered 

We are not impressed with the con- 
tention of the Board that unless they 
can control agents’ commissions they 
must either accept those paid by fire in- 
surance companies as reasonable, and in- 
crease the cost of insurance to the public 
by increasing the aggregate maximum 
premium as such commissions increase, | 
or else permit some companies to be- 
come insolvent through payment by them 
of excessive local agents’ commissions in 
order to secure business. 

The -provisions of Chapter 10, Title 78, 
manifest a clear legislative intent that 
the Board ascertain from the various 
‘sources made available to it what consti- 
tute reasonable charges and expenses 
necessary to the efficient management of 
fire insurance companies under the law; 
and after making due allowance for fire 
losses, reasonable operating expenses, 
an adequate reserve and a fair profit, 
arrive at a reasonable maximum pre- 
|mium sufficient to cover all such items 
land which will be fair to and protect 
the public. That a fire imsurance com- 
pany may, through competition to secure 
business, so increase its expenses of 
|operation, whether by payment of ex- 
|cessive commissions to local agents or 
otherwise, as to jeepardize its solvency 
is no reason for control by the Board of 
the local agent’s commission. 

Other means are provided by the stat- 
ute whereby the Board may protect the 
public against such danger. In any 
event, fire insurance companies could, 
should the Board be‘ aHowed to fix the 
agent’s commission, create the same 
danger of insolvency which the Board 
jurges as one of its reasons for issuance 
of said order, by reducing its premium 
rate below the maximum fixed by said 
Board, as authorized by Article 4879. 

The writing of fire insurance, while 
clothed with a public interest, is not such 
a service as the public has a right to de- 
mand, as may be true of common car- 
riers and public utilities. Nor can the 
public demand that any such company 
continue in husiness, further than to pro- 
tect its outstanding contracts. It may 
cease when it pleases, and take such risks 
as it sees fit. There is no inhibition 
against such company seeking only pre-| 
ferred risks and declining the more 
hazardous ones. 

If by so doing it earns more profit at 
less operating expense, and can pay a| 
Higher local agent’s commission to secure | 
such business, the remedy should be, not 
|by controlling the agent’s commission so 
as to eliminate competition for that 
character of business, but by classifica- 
tion of_risks, and by fixing of a reasona- 
ble premium rate thereon accordingly. If 
‘an insurer can, by efficient management, 
or by proper curtailment of one item of 
its overhead, or operating expense, enable 
such company, without jeopardizing its 
solvency or reserve, to apply such saving 
to some other item.of expense and by so 
doing stimulate or expand its own busi- 
ness, it is clearly its legal right to do so. 


Order Said Not to Be 
Authorized by Law 


We think the order attacked is clearly 
invalid for another reason. In the case 
of Potomac Fire Ins. Co. v. State, 18 S. 
W. (2d) 929, writ-of error refused, this 
court had before it an agreement by two 
fire insufance companies doing business 
in Texas, limiting the local agent’s com- 
mission in Texas to a maximum of 20 
|per cent and binding said companies not 
to employ an agent accepting from any 
company a commission of more than 20 
|per cent. We held that agreement il- 
legal because in violation of the anti- 
trust laws of Texas (Article 7426, R. S. 
1925); and that until a local agent’s com- 
mission is fixed “by some authority of 
law, the same remains an item of ex- 
pense with reference to which insur- 
ance companies may legitimately com- 
pete * * *” 

That agreement related only to a 
maximum commission allowable. The 
order here attacked fixes a specific charge 
of 20 per cent as to the major portion of 
fire insurance business written jn this 
State. ‘So far as this item is concerned, 
such order is (if) enforced would com- 
pletely destroy competition with regard 
thereto between fire insurance compa- 
nies where it had theretofore existed. 
Such order, authority for which the 
Board claims only as implied from its 
statutory. power and duty to fix maxi- 
mum premium rates, if enforced, would 
vitiate the anti-trust laws of the State 
in that regard, 

The only manner in which that can be 
done is by an express act of the legisla- 
ture itself. The Board can exercise only 
the authority conferred upon it by law 
“in clear and unmistakable terms, and 
will not be deemed to be given by impli- 
cation, nor can it be extended by infer- 
ence, but must be strictly construed.” | 
$1 C. J. 56; State v. Robinson, 30 S. W. 
(2d) 297. 

We conclude, therefore, that the order 
issued was not authorized by law; that | 
it is of no force and effect; and that the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners should 
be perpetually enjoined from enforcing 
same, and it is so ordered. 
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Journal and Calendar 


—of the 


Supreme Court of the United States 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, after a short session on Dee. 15, 
at which one opinion in a patent case 
was handed down and orders announced, 
recessed until Jan. 5. 

The court denied petitions for review 
of seven cases. Additional cases were 
also formally submitted to the court. 

The full text of the journal for Dec. 
15, and the day call for Jan. 5, follows: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr, Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suth- 
erland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Stone and Mr. Justice Roberts. 


the due process of law clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. An essential 
basis in the matter of fact for the right 
sought to be assured under that consti- 
tutional provision is wanting: and as 
this is true regardless of whether the 
electric street railway franchise be in- 
dependent or so unified with other fran- 
chises as to be interdependent, there is 
no present need to consider or determine 
its status in that regard. 

The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, and Mr. Justice 
Stone adhere to the views expressed in 
the opinion heretofore delivered, 281 


Willard W. Gatchell, of Washington, | U.S. 537. 


D. C.; Harold L. Turk, of Brooklyn, N. | 


Y.; Robert D. Durst, of Springfield, Mo.; 
Reece A. Caudle, of Russellville, Ark.; 
Robert M. Charles, of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
and Fadjo Cravens, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
were admitted to practice. 


No. 3. Powers-Kennedy Contracting 
Corporation and Anthony G. Fleck, pe- 
titioners, v. Concrete Mixing & Con- 
veying Company. On writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. Decree 
reversed with costs and cause remanded 
to the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New York 
with instructions to dismiss the bill of 
complaint. Opinion by Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts. 

No, 4. Concrete Mixing & Conveying 
Company, petitioners, v. R. C. Storrie & 
Company. On writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. Decree affirmed 
with costs, and cause remanded to the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Western District of Washington. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Roberts. 


Chief Justice Announces 


Orders of Court 

The Chief Justice announced the fol- 
lowing orders of the Court: 

No. 48. American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
petitioner, v. Brogdex Company. The 
motion on behalf of the States of Ala- 
bama, Arizona, California, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, and Texas, for leave to 
file brief herein as amici curiae is 
granted, and the motion for leave to par- 
ticipate in the oral argument is denied. 

No. 528, October. term, 1929. Broad 
River Power Company, Columbia Rail- 
way Gas and Electric Company and F. 
D. Campbell, petitioners, v. State of 
South Carolina ex rel. John M. Daniel, 
Attorney General. On writ of certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
South Carolina. Per curiam: At the last 
term the writ of certiorari in this cause 
was dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 
281 U. S. 537. A rehearing afterwards 
was ordered by the Court and the re- 
hearing recently has been had. Upon 
this further consideration the Court ad- 
heres to the view that the writ of cer- 
tiorari should be dismissed for want of 
jurisdiction, but the members of the 
Court differ in the reasons which lead 
to that decision: 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, Mr. Justice Sutherland and 
Mr. Justice Butler concur in this dis- 
position of the case, upon the rehearing, 
for the following reasons: The State 
court found that the petitioners here 
“did not make a bona fide effort to make 
the street. railway business a success,” 
but planned to discontinue it and pur- 
sued a course tending to depress the 
business and make it unremunerative; 
that “if the street car system had been 
properly maintained, as it could and 
should have been, the same would have 
been patronized by’the public generally”; 
and that the “street railway system can 


be made to yield a fair return if prop-. 


erly managed and properly maintained.” 
These findings, although opposed to part 
of the evidence, have such support in 
other parts that they should be accepted 
here. In the presence of such findings, 
so supported, it is apparent that on the 
present record petitioners are not in a 
position to maintain that enforced oper- 
ation of the street railway system will 
be in contravention of rights secured by 





Mr. Justice Roberts, considering him- 
self disqualified, took no part in the de- 
cision of this case. 


Petitions for Writs 
Of Certiorari Denied 


No. 307. Kock Wing, petitioner, v. 
Philippine Railway Company. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands denied. 


No. 540. Adele Kahle, petitioner, v. 
David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 536. Nathaniel P. Pratt and George 
L. Pratt, petitioners, v. Charles J. 
Weeks; and 


No. 537. Nathaniel P. Pratt and George 
L. Pratt, petitioners, v. Charles J. 
Weeks. Petition for writs of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 


No. 544. Kermode F. Gill, surviving 
partner of Kermode F. Gill and John T. 
Gill, partners, trading as John Gill & 
Sons, petitioners, v. Benjamin Franklin 
Realty & Holding. Company, The Real 
Estate-Land Title & T'rust Company et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit denied. 


No. 553. Sherman & Ellis, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. Indiana Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit denied. 


No. 554. St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Company, petitioner, v. Mattie E. 
Case, Administratrix of the Estate of 
George M. Case, deceased. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Missouri denied. 


No. 583. Joe. Drazich, petitioner, v. | 


Finch R. Archer, warden. Motion for 
leave to proceed in forma pauperis sub- 
mitted by Mr. Joe Drezich, pro se. 

No. 584. Yetta Stromberg, appellant, 
v. The People of the State of California. 
Motion for leave to proceed in forma 
pauperis submitted by Mr. John Beards- 
ley for the appellant. ' 

No. 562. Arvey Moore, petitioner, v. 
Carter Oil Company. Consideration of 
petition deferred pending the filing and 
submission of petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari in the case of The Seminoles v. 
Wise. 

No. 176. Edward A. Pagel, as Admin- 
istrator, etc., petitioner, vy. Selma Hall- 
bom. Death of Selma Hallbom suggested 
and John G. MacLean, administrator of 
the estate of Selma Hallbom, substi- 
tuted as the party.respondent, on motion 
of Mr. John E, Benton in behalf of coun- 
sel for the respondent. 

No. 588. George H. Browne and Ada 
Victorins Carver, petitioners, v. Victoria 
Pool et al. 
in fofma pauperis submitted by Mr. 
George H. Browne, pro se. 


Petitions Submitted 
For Writs of Certiorari 


No. 545. Elmer U. Wood, Ruth Edna 
Taylor et al., petitioners, The Employ- 
ers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Limited, etc. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. Earl~B. Barnes for the 
petitioners, and by Mr. John Rynerson 


Senator Watson Declares Congress 


Will Carry Out Plan for Giving Relief 


|Program of Emergency Cooperation Has Not Broken| 


Down, He Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


branch is to consider these recommneda- 
tions and act, accept, amend, or reject. 

“The President’s authority as an ex- 
ecutive to suggest remains unchal- 
lenged,” he said. “I can’t conceive of 
any filibuster against a bill to keep any 
Department of the Government running, 
especially at this time, and no such in- 
Smaeren has been given by any Sena- 
or.’ 

“In. accordance with his own right, the 
President suggested $25,000,000 for the 
relief of those who suffered by the 
drought. The Senate saw fit, as did the 
House, to alter this figure. Both were 
within their own right and the President 
was within his right.” 


|Red Cross Termed 


Ready for Situation 


In this connection, Senator Watson 
pointed out that John Barton Payne, 
president of the Red Cross, had assured 
him that the Red Cross has “ample fa- 
cilities” to deal with all suffering from 


lack of food, clothing or fuel, and that | 


in the light of this fact, the President 
was “amply justified” in recommending 
the figure he did. - 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
Minority Leader, pointed out that the 
President did not make a specific recom- 
mendation in his message to Congress, 
but that the figure of $25,000,000 was 


suggested in the budget, “but so far as) 


the President is concerned his only rec- 
ommendation” was inco rated in his 
message to Congress mentioning no spe- 
cific figure. The discussion before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, he said, 
brought out the conclusion that the 
budget recommendation was inadequate. 

Senator Watson agreed that the Presi- 
dent accepted the recommendation of 
the budget. “The Agriculture Commit- 
tee changed this recommendation, which 
they had a perfect right to do,” he said. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, 


interposed the remark that it “isn’t fair | 


to say that the Agriculture Committee 
increased the budget recommendation.” 
He explained that two weeks before 
the budget message was received, the 
Department of Agriculture sent up a ree- 
ommendation of $60,000,000 which the 





$150,000,000 recommendation of the 
President for public works to relieve un- 
employment, Senator Watson said that 
“again the question arises as to how far 
private agencies have gone. He pointed 
out that the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment, under Col. Ar- 
thur Woods, has come to the conclusion 
that with “one or two exceptions, local 
committees are in a position to take care 
of the situation.” 

“This organization has been very ef- 
fective,” he said, “ and I am happy in 
the belief that never before have the 
people sprung so quickly to relief.” 

To inquiries as to why Col. Woods has 
not submitted the information he has 
to the Senate for its guidance, Senator 
Watson said that he has suggested to 
the chairmen of the Senate and House 
Appropriations Committees that Col. 
Woods ought to come up and explain 
the situation. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, disagreed with the statement of Sen- 
ator Watson that the Red Cross is pre- 
pared to take care of all emergencies, de- 
claring that from figures obtained by 
him from Red Cross headquarters there 
are 209,000 destitute farm families now 
in the drought stricken area, 

Senator Veremay asked if “the Sena- 
tor prefers to make mendicants out of 
one-third of the people” by having them 
accept charity from private charitable 
organizations. 

Senator Watson replied that there is 
no difference between a dole from pri- 
vate organizations and from the dov. 
ernment, 

“Dole?” Senator Caraway replied. 
“What do you mean by a dole? The 
Government never earned a dollar. The 
people earned the money, and are now 


jasking for it.” 


Federal Government Said 
To Share Relief Obligations 


In-questioning Senator Watson’s state- 
ments, Senator La Follette asserted that 
there was a disposition on the part of 
some Senators to “shy” at actual condi- 
tions. The telegrams, numbering almost 
200, showed, he said, that in some in- 
stances the local authorities were able 
to care for their own needy families, but 


Committee unanimously agreed was the|that fact made it all the more imperative 


lowest adequate figure. 


With reference to the $100,000,000 to'Government could perform “an obliga- | 


that the Senate learn where the Federal 


% 


Motion for leave to proceed ; 


: from unemployment, drought, 
\ 


and Mr. Donald P. Shinn for the re- 
spondent. 

No, 548. The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company, petitioner, v. 
Donnie Calloway, Administratrix, etc. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma 
submitted by Mr. M. L. Bell, Mr. W. F. 
Dickinson, Mr. Thomas P. Littlepage and 
Mr. W. R. Bleakmore for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. W. A. Ledbetter, Mr. H. L. 
| Stuart, and Mr. R. R. Bell for the re- 
spondent, . 

No. 549. Mash-Brayer Motor Company, 
formerly Troy Motor Sales Company, 
petitioner, v. David Burnet, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit submitted by Mr. T. B. Benson, 
Mr. Arthur H. Deibert, Mr, M. F. Mit- 
chell, and Mr. George C. Witter for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. Branch, 
Mr. Sewall Key, and Mr. J. Louis Mon- 
arch for the respondent. 

No. 550. Louis A. Wilkerson, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit submitted by 
Mr. Harry C. Hendrickson for the pe- 
titioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. 
Harry S. Ridgely, and Mr. W. Marvin 
Smith for the respondent. 

No. 557. National Surety Company, 
petitioner, v. Charles H. Holtzman, Col- 
lector, etc., and 

No. 558. National Surety Company, 
petitioner, v. Charles H. Holtzman, Col- 
lector, etc. Petitions for writs of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit -sub- 
mitted by Mr. Homer L. Loomis for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Frank M. Parrish, and Mr. 
Paul D. Miller for the respondent. 

No. 561. National Surety Company, pe- 
titioner, v. International Harvester Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. Ralph M. Shaw, Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Everitt, Mr, Silas H. Strawn, 
and Mr. George T. Evans for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. William’ S. Elliott 
and Mr. J. F. Dammann for the re- 
spondent, 


No. 562, Arvey Moore, petitioner, v. 
Carter Oil Company. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
\cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Thomas H. 
Owen, Mr. Chester I. Long, Mr. W. E. 
Stanley, Mr. Peter Q. Nyce, and Mr. 
Samuel W. McIntosh for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. James A. Veasey and Mr. 
Lloyd G. Owen for the respondent. 

No. 556. Crummies Creek Coal Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Carrs Fork Coal 
Company et al. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
submitted by Mr. Joseph B. Laurent for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Frank S. 
Wood and Mr. Robert S. Marx for the 
respondents, 


No. 569. Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. General Railway Sig- 
nal Company. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. Thomas Ewing and Mr. 
F. G. Dorety for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Clifton V. Edwards, Mr. Amasa C. 
Paul and Mr. Harry E. Knight for the 
respondent. 

No. 573._M. & J. Tracy, Inc., Owner, 
etc., petitioner, v. Northwestern Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company et al. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit submitted by Mr. John C. 
Crawley for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
William F. Purdy for the respondents. 

Adjourned until Jan. 5, 1931, at 12 
o’clock, when the day call for Monday, 
Jan. 5, will be as follows: Nos. 8 Orig- 
inal, 12 Original, 370, 448, 37, 38, 41, 42 
‘(and 43), 56 and 113. 





tion which as surely rests upon it as 
upon the local agencies” in relieving the 
suffering. 

“If this had been a physical earth- 
quake,” he continued, “there would have 
been no question here whether we should 
; appropriate money from the Federal 
Treasury for relief; it would not have 


occurred to any Senator to object. There 
| 


would have no mention of the dole.” 
Senator _Hastings (Rep.), of Dela- 
| ware, inquired whether Senator La Fol- 


cies were unable to meet the demands. 
Senator Goff (Rep.), of West Virginia, 
stated that the Federal Government 
heretofore had extended aid only when 
the local communities were unable to 
do so; it had voted funds only where 
the communities affected had been de- 
stroyed, or so nearly destroyed that 
they were incapable of doing anything 
for themselves. In those instances, he 
said, provision had been made for food 
for the victims from Federal money. 


Senator La Follette Protests 
‘Second-hand Information’ 


Senator La Follétte’s response to these 
statements and inquiries included a list 
of appropriations voted by Congress 
since 1875, all of which were of a re- 
lief character, 

“My position is,” he added, “that it is 
not going to make any difference to the 
innocent victims whether their condition 


ce had evidence that the local agen- | 


flood or fire—they are suffering Just the 
same, 


“Nor do I believe that is a time to talk 
about State’s rights as does the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. Goff). 

The Wisconsin’ Senator protested 
against the “continued use of second- 
hand information” of the sort which he 
= Ceuntes Watson had supplied the 

nate. 


—————— 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


sanipoceiepcerprmapsanentgiierennatininnieetchentnatmontanssteaeretanienmlaiieniineerneae 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Wash- 
ington. December 12, 1930,—Sealed bids in dupli- 
cate, subject to plans and specifications there- 
for, will be received at the Interior Department, 
Washington, D. C., until 2 p. m., hursday, 
January 8, 1931, for the erection and completion 
of a maternity ward wing at Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., including all outlets 
thereto, sidewalks, grading, water, sewer, elec- 
tric lines, etc. 

Drawings and specifications may be obtained 
upon application to the Department. A certi- 
fied check for $50 payable to Secretary of the 
Interior will be required as security for the 
safe return of plans within ten 

“date of opening roposals, Guaranty will be 
required with each bid to insure execution of 
the contract, and no bid will be considered un- 
less so guaranteed. The bidders may at their 
option furnish a guaranty bond, certified check 
or United States bonds for not less than 10 
per cent of the total bid. The right is reserved 
to reject any or all bidg, waive any informal- 
ity im bids received and accept or reject any 
item of a bid, unless such bid is qualified by 
specific limitation. 

Envelopes containing bids must be sealed, ad- 
, dressed to Secretary of the Interior, Room 6119 
{Interior Department Building, Washington, D. 
,;C.. and marked “Bid for construction of ma- 

| ternity ward wing. Freedmen's Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to be opened January 8, 1931,” 

John H. Piwards Asetetont Seere ory, 


4 


days atter 
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In Contract Case 


Supreme Court Not to Hear 
Appeal Involving Device 
For Automobiles 


_ The suit involving the alleged inven- 

tion of an unpatented device claimed 
to enable automobiles to be driven 400 
miles on a gallon of gasoline—in the 
cases of Pratt et al. v. Weeks, Nos. 536 
and 587—will not be reviewed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, it 
announced on Dec. 15. 

In addition to the gas- saving device 
there was also involved an unpatented 
formula for a motor fuel allegedly cost- 
ing 1 cent per gallon to make, and 
which was claimed’ to be 60 per cent 
more effective than the commercial gas- 
oline generally in use. 

According to the petition, Nathaniel 
P: and George L. Pratt entered into a 
contract with Charles J, Weeks, the in- 
ventor, for the organization of a corpora- 
tion to exploit the inventions commerci- 
ally. The contract provided for the pay- 
ment of sums aggregating more than 
$1,000,000 to Mr. Weeks with controlling 
interest of the corporation in him, In 
return he was to disclose the inventions 
to be patented. 

It was claimed that Messrs. Pratt paid 
in excess of $32,000 under this agreement 
but that Mr. Weeks declined to make 
any disclosures. Suit was instituted, the 
breach of the contract alleged and dam- 
ages were claimed “in excess of $10,- 
000,000.” Judgment was obtained in the 
trial court mandatorily commanding Mr. 
Weeks to disclose the patents and dam- 
ages were assessed as a lien against the 
inventions. Thereafter, it was claimed, 
the inventions were sold and Mr. Weeks 
was committed to jail for contempt. 

Upon appeal, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit, upon con- 
sideration of the cause, dismissed it on 
the ground that the proceeding was not 
properly one in equity but if the plain- 
tiffs had any rights at all they were at 
law (43 Fed. (2d) 53). 


President Names 
Carroll C. Hineks 
As Federal Judge 


Submits to Senate Nomina- 

- tion of Attorney to United 
States Bench for District 
Of Connecticut 


President Hoover on Dec. 15 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the nomina- 
tion of Carroll C. Hincks, of Connecti- 
cut, to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Connecticut, The 
White House made public a biographical 
sketch of Judge Hincks together with 
a list of his endorsers as follows: 

Mr. Hincks is 41 years of age. He 
was graduated from Yale in 1911 and 
from the Yale School of Law in 1914. 
He was in command of Battery D of 
the Tenth Connecticut Field Artillery 
when that organization was mustered 
into Federal service. In 1917 he was 
commissioned as first: lieutenant of the 
Officers Reserve Corps; was promoted 
to the rank of captain in the United 
States Field Artillery.’ In 1918 he was 
ordered to France. After the armistice 
he attended at the Inns of Court in 
London, where he took a course in Eng- 


'lish law. Upon his return to Connecticut, 


he entered the law firm of Thoms, Ells 
and Hincks, which connection he retained 
until 1924. In 1925 he became a member 
of the firm of Mayer, Hincks and 
Traurig, which continued until 1930, 
when, upon the withdrawal of Mr, 
Traurig, the firm became that of Meyer 
and Hincks. 

Endorsed by Senators Hiram Bingham 
and Frederic C. Walcott; Harrison 
Hewitt, George D. Seymour, George D. 
Watrous, John K. Beach, Henry F. 


| Parmalee, attorneys, New Haven, Conn.; 


W. E. Thomas, Max R. Traurig, Messrs. 
Carmody and Thoms, Waterbury, Conn.; 
Edward M. Day, L. F. Robinson, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Sanford Stoddard, A. M. 
Marsh, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Other nominations submitted were as 
follows: 


To be United States Attorney, West- | 


ern District of Louisiana: 
Mecom, Reappointment. 

To be Registers of Land Offices: Rich- 
ard P. Imes Sr., at Billings, Mont., vice 
Drum, deceased; Murdock D. Nicholson, 
of Montana, at Great Falls, Mont., reap- 
pointment. ; 

Foreign Service Officer to be a Con- 
sul General: Henry H. Balch, of Ala- 
bama. 

To be Chief of Naval Operations, rank 
of Admiral; Rear Admiral R. V. Platt. 

Captains to be Rear Admirals: Clar- 
ence S. Kempff, William T. Tarrant, 
George T. Pettengill, John Halligan Jr., 
Edward B. Fenner. 

To be a Pharmacologist Director, Pub- 
lic Health Service, Carl Voegtlin. 

To be a temporary Ensign, Coast 
Guard: Kenyon Spalding. 


Philip H. 


Supreme Court Denies 


Review of Tax Ruling} 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Dec. 15, denied petition for writ 
of certiorari in one Federal tax case: 

No. 540. Adele Kahle v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


SUNSHINE 


TO AMERICA’S FINEST WINTER GOLF 


e+ee+ Come to the land of 
sunshine. Play on courses 
that the world’s greatest 
golfers say furnish the finest 
winter golf in America, 


Three 18-hole courses, grass 

greens. All out-door sports: 

Tennis, Polo, Riding, Hunt- u 
G 


ing, in this sun-warmed, 
exhilarating climate. En- 


Refused |Actien Eovalaa 
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Utility Franchise 


Rights Dismissed 


Supreme Court Ag 
Denies Plea for Test | 
South Carolina Ruling 
Trolley Line 


Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
announced from the bench, Dec. 15, that © 
the Supreme Court had dismissed the 
case of Broad River Power Company et 
al. v. State of South Carolina case, No, 
528 (1929 term), involving the right of 
a State to compel a public utility to 
supply service through one branch of its 
franchise though it was claimed that such 
continued operation could only bs ‘un- 
dertaken at a financial loss burdening ~ 
subscribers to other services of the 
utility. Gh 

The writ of certiorari granted by the 
court in the case was dismissed. 


7 , 


It was pointed out in the arguments 


on the merits of the case (V U. S. Daily, 
3054) that the Broad River Power Com- 
any was operating under a franchise 
or a street railway system; gas and 
electric service. It was claimed that 
it was impossible to operate the street 
railway system except at a loss. 

On the whole franchise the company 
showed a profit and fair return on its 
investment but it was set up that, in 
order to acquire the fair return, the 
losses sustained in operating the railway 
were taxed against the users of x 
electricity and electric power. 
power company claimed the right to 
abandon the railway part of the fran- 
chise but to keep the more profitable 
parts. The right was denied by the 
State Supreme Court. ° 

_ (The full text of the per curiam de- 
cision in which the writ of certiorari 
was dismissed, as announced by the 
Chief Justice, appears in the journal of 
the Supreme Court on page 7 of this 
ne 

e@ case was heard originally by th 
court during the last Sone "at? that 
time the writ of certiorari was ir 
in an opinion by Mr. Justice Stone (V U, 
S. Daily 938). A rehearing was after- 
ward ordered by the court and the case 
was again considered on Dec. 3 and 4 
(V. U. S. Daily 3054). 

In dismissing the writ the second time, 
though the court agreed upon the dis- 
missal, it divided evenly upon the rea-* — 
sons therefor, Mr. Justice Roberts not 
participating. 

The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice 
Stone adhered to the views expressed in 
the former — of Mr. Justice Stone. 
Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, Mr. Justice Sutherland and 
Mr. Justice Butler concurred in the dis- 
position of the case upon acceptance of 
the findings of the State Supreme Court 
that the company “did not make a bona- 
fide effort to make the street railway 
business a success,” but planned to dis- 
continue it and pursue a course tending 
to depress the business and make it un- 
remunerative. 


Increased Power Favored % 
For Clear Channel Stations — a 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
watts; KCA, Denver, 12,500 watts; KPC, 
San Francisco, 5,000 watts, and KSI, 
The stations which Mr. Yost, recom- 
mends be denied, because they are regione 
als, or operate limited time, and there- 


fore not eligible for this class of power, 


are WWJ, Detroit, now usi 1,000 
watts; WREC, Memphis, using watts 
at night; WCFL, Chicago, using 1,000 
watts during daylight only, and Station 
WTMJ, Milwaukee, using 1,000 watts at 
night. In addition he recommends that 
the application of Station WBBM, of Chi- 
cago, be denied in so far as it juests 
full-time operation, but recommends the 
granting of the requested increase in 
power from 25,000 to 50,000 watts. 

Ina statistical summary, appended to 
the report, Mr. Yost brought out that the 
total number of kilowatts now in use by 
all cleared channel station applicants is 
197% (197,500 watts). The total num- 
ber of kilowatts to be used if all cleared 
channel applications are granted would 
be 1,000 (1,000,000 watts). 

There would be an increase of 188,- 
548,000 in the total population served by 
these stations if the applications were 
granted, Mr. Yost brought out. He ex. 
Vlained that the total population now bes 
ing served by all cleared channel station 
applicants is 85,445,000, and that the 
total population “proposed to be served 
if all cleared channel station applications 
are granted,” would be 273,993,000. In 
a footnote, he explained that while the 
total estimated population proposed to 
be served by all cleared channel station 
applicants is more than double the entire 
population of the United States, this 
does not imply that the entire popula- 
tion will be served, but that people within 
certain areas will receive the service 
from more than one aovplicant station 


and consequently are included in the 3 


estimated population proposed to be 
served by several applicant stations.” 
The total assets of the 24 applicant 
station owners was given by Mr. Yost 
as $926,160,187. The total amount in- 
vested in these stations was cited as $7,- 
584,390, and the total annual cost of 
operating the stations at $11,401,604, 
The findings and conclusions of 
Mr. Yost, which are subject to a 
proval, modification or rejection 
the Committee, will be printed in» 
full text in the issue of Dec. 17. * _ 


hospitality of 
world-famous 
resort hotels, 
You can get here easily and 
quickly for Augusta is close 
to you. For information and 
literature, write Augusta 
Chamber of Commerce, 
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‘on Incomes and Sales 

is in Preliminary 

Report of State Tax Sur- 
' vey Committee 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Dec. 15. 
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‘The committee fully 


Survey Committee has just 
submitted. That part of the re- 
containing the committee's recom- 
ations follows in full ‘text: 
realizes that the 
mendations which it shall make 
are ‘not all of the changes in our tax 
en and in a 
A ‘government Ww 
ms ected v0 reduce the property tax. It 
confident, however, that a program 
ef reconstruction of our tax — 
‘might easily be too large and pareve : 
; so much s0, in fact, as to ren ve 
its adoption dangerous to the financia 
structure of the entire State. 

Aside from the reluctance of the 
lic to accept new tax measures eo a 
friendly manner, the question of a 
istration is a serious one, and aay 
easily be lessened in efficiency by ane 
much new matter at one — me 
committee determined, there _ a 
make specific recommendations for : . 
mediate action of only such things a 
considers advisable, if any wo a 

rogram is to, be inaugurated a i 
Time looking toward relief from the ex- 
cessive property tax. 

Recommendations Listed . 

The committee submits for the con- 
i i he General Assembly at 
on othe ‘ollowing recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That 
of assessment, 
and deputies 
county council 
State Board o 
examination as to qua 

2. That the four-yea 


+ shall be the unit 
ee > county assessor 
to be appointed by the 
1, with the approval of the 
f Tax Comiissioners, after 
lifications. 

r assessment of 
ed, and that the 


Reduce ‘Le 


es Suggested 


iminary report of the In- | 


organization of our 
hich might be’ ex-| 


tter of Protest on Tax Held 
_ Not to Constitute Refund Claim 


itation Period Bars Suit Based.on Taxpayer’s Conten- 
tion That His Objection to Levy Accompanying 
Return Preserved Right of Action 


e 


| A letter of protest does not amount 
| ta claim for refund, the Court of Claims 
| has held. 

| <A decision of the Treasury Department 
| provided that an informal claim for re- 
| fund could be perfected by a formal claim 
filed prior to May 1, 1929, the opinion ex- 
plained. 


Lim 


28, 1928, when the plaintiff filed with the 
collector of internal revenue a claim for 
refund on Treasury Départment Form 
848 of tax alleged to have been overpaid 
for 1922 in the amount of $6,538.58, set- 
ting forth in said claim for refund as rea- 
sons for the allowance thereof, the fol- 
lowing: 
. . #15 | “The United States Supreme Court in 
After the time for filing a formal claim | A\ r 
had expired, the taxpayer submitted such | i sean oe Pernonek fate, Sebiases 
: > , 


im, contending that it perfected an 3 
fo aun ini pa Ease riled “Tha: decided that the .method. employed by 
contention cannot . be sustained, the, the Government in,computing tax did not 
court held. . The letter of protest accom- exempt tax-frée. interest from taxation. 
panying thé return was not a claim for | Tax-exempt interest reported for 1922 
refund, it ruled. | Was $52,308.63, and the company. claims 
. ; |a refund of 12% per cent of this amount, 





MutTuaL Trust Lire INSURANCE Co. 


‘or $6,538.58 by notice of protest duly} 


Op 


State Commissioner Says 
Corporations May Find 
Difficulty in Accruing 


State’s Levy 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

, Boston, Dec. 15. 
Corporatiéns filing tax returns in 
Massachusetts may have difficulty in ac- 
cruing the Massachusetts tax, to meet a 
recent, decisibn of the General Counsel, 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Massa- | 


chusetts Commissioner of Corporations 
and Taxation says in a recent statement. 
The full text follows: 

After correspondence and reading of 
two opinions—one G. C. M. 6616 and a 


| filed at the time of filing our report and | later one G. C. M. 8553—I feel that busi- 
said decision of the said court. See Sec-| ness corporations filing in Massachusetts 


Vv. 
UNITED STATEs. 


Tax Deductions | Six Years of Assessment Upheld 
In Massachusetts 


Proceeding Within Six Year 
Considered Timely Where 
On Enactment of 


San Francisco, Calif.—The Govern- 


ment’s suit began Nov. 14, 1927, to col- 
lect an additional estate tax assessed on 
Aug. 16, 1922, was not too late, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit held in this case. The taxpayer’s 
contention that the suit should have been 
| brought within five years after the tax 
became. due was not sustained. The limi- 
tation period was six years after the 
assessment, the opinion ruled, explaining 
the sections of the 1921 and 1926 rey- 
enue acts involved. 


HARVEY M. Toy ET AL., ADMINISTRATORS, 
| Vv. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6207. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 





Court of Claims of the United-States. | tion 245(a) (1) and Section 245(a) (2) of | will have a great deal of difficulty in ac- 

No. L-22 | the Revenue Act of 1921. Four per cent|cruing the corporate excess tax assess- | 

Eart W. SHINN for plaintiff; Liste A. of the mean of the reserve funds must able in the subsequent year for the pur- 
SMITH and CHARLES B. Rucg for de-|"0t be decreased by the tax-exmpt in-| pose of current year deductions. 


Northern District of California, South- 
ern Division. 

Percy EVANS and CAREY VAN FLEET for 
appellants; Grorce J. HATFIELD and 


pub-| 


rth-while | 


terest.” 

On Sept. 7, 1928, the Commissioner of | 
|Internal Revenue rejected the claim for | 
réfund in full on the ground that it had 
not been filed within the time required by 


fendant. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dee, 8,-1930 

LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the opinion 
of the court: ao 
| This suit was instituted to recover | ‘9: 
| $6,538.58, with interest from Sept. 6,| On Mar. 27, 1929, the Secretary of the 
| 1923, alleged to represent an overpay- Treasury issued Treasury Decision No. 
ment of income tax for 1922 erroneously | 4266, as follows: 

and illegally collected. The basis of the| 
|claimed overpayment is that upon the| complete or imperfect claims for credit | 
decision in National Life Insurance Co.|and refund: (1) Except as provided in} 
v. United States, 277 U. S. 508, holding | paragraph (2), a refund or credit of any | 
that the 4 per cent of the mean of the internal-revenue tax will not be allowed | 
reserve funds of an insurance company jin any case after the expiration of the| 
might not be decreased by the amount of | statutory period of limitations applicable 
the tax-exempt interest, the plaintiff’s|to the filing of a claim therefor (cqm- 
income for 1922 was determined by the} puted without regard to the filing of any 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to be | so-called informal or defective claim) un- 
$52,308.63 in excess of the amount upon! 'ess ‘prior to the expiration of such pe- 
| which it was taxable. riod a formal claim has been duly filed 
The defendant demurs to the petition,| which complies with all the requirements 
| first, that it fails to state facts sufficient | of the regulations applicable at the time | 
to constitute a cause of action against | such claim was filed, nor will any claim| 
the United States; secondly, that it fails | which does not comply with such regula- | 
|to state facts sufficient to constitute a|tions be considered for any purpose as | 


“Limitations on the perfection of in- | 


I agree as a matter of law that Mr. | 


Charest’s opinion is correct and the cor- 
porations filing in Massachusetts should 
adjust themselves to this opinion. The 
corporations filing in 1929 may have to 
consider revision of the 1928 return 


junless the Treasury Department will as-| in 
!sure them that there will be no disturb-| 


ance of the 1928 and 1929 returns by 
audit or other investigation in respect 
to the Massachusetts corporate excess 
item. 

This will allow on the 1929 return 
the deduction for the tax credit taken 
which the General Counsel’s opinion now 
holds should have been deducted in 1928 
on those corporations whose fiscal year 
is coincident with the calendar year. 

If the Treasury Department will not 
give this asSurance then the Massachu- 
setts Commissioner of Corporations and 
Taxation will, following a change by 
the Federal Government, adjust the 
Massachusetts return. 


Jurisdiction to Hear Appeal 


EstTHER B. PHILLIPS for appellee. 
Before RUDKIN and WILBUR, Circuit 
Judges, and KERRIGAN, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 1, 1930 

KERRIGAN, District Judge.—This case 
volves a tax upon the estate of George 
| Daniel Toy, who died Jan. 23, 1921. At 
une time the estate tax return was made, 
la tax was paid upon the theory that the 
widow inherited one-half of the commu- 
nity property, tax-free. On Aug. 16, 
1922, an additional tax in the sum of 
$23,995.63 was assessed upon the theory 
| that the widow’s half of the community 
|property was a part of the husband’s 
|estate and was, therefore, taxable. 

| A part of this amount was paid, leav- 
ling a balance of $16,303.87. In March, 
| 1925, the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
|nue. advised the estate, which had pro- 
‘tested the additional assessment, that 
the estate was entitled to abatement and 
|rfund, and stated that a formal claim 
{should be filed. Such claim was made 
| Mar. 28, 1925. 


' 
| 


| 


hin 


Period on Levy Made in 1922 


Collection Was Not Barred 
1926 Revenue Act 


amended, was assessed before June 3, 1924, 
but was not paid in full before the date of 
the enactment of this act, and if the Com- 
misioner, after the enactment of this act, 
finally determined the amount of the defi- 
ciency, he is authorized to send by regis- 
tered mail to the person liable for such tax 
notice of such deficiency, which notice shall, 
for the purposes of this act, be considered a 
notice under subdivision (a) of Section 308 
of this act. 
_In the case of any such final determina- 
tion the amount of the tax (whether as de- 
ficiency or additional tax or as interest, 
}penalty, or other addition to the tax) shall 
}be computed as if this act had not ‘been 
enacted, but the amount so computed shall 
be assessed, collected, and paid in the same 
manner and subject to the same provisions 
and limitations (including the provisions in 
}cases of delinquency in payment after 
notice and demand, and the provisions relat- 
ing to claims and suits for refund) as in the 
case of a deficiency in the tax imposed by 
this title, except as otherwise provided in 
| subdivision (g) of this section, and except 
|that the period of limitation prescribed in 
Section 1109 of this act shall be applied in 
lieu of the period prescribed in subdivision 
(a) of Section 310. (44 Stats. at L. 82.) 
Section 318(d) forms an exception in 
the general scheme of appeal to the 
Board of Tax Appeals prior to any as- 
| sessment. It affects cases where defi- 
ciency assessments had in fact been made 
but not finally determined, and contemp- 
lated a new assessment upon such deter- 
mination followed by collection of the 
tax, both within the period fixed by sec- 
tion 1109 of the Revenue Act of 1926. 
Subdivision (a) (1) of section 1109 
provides that assessments shall be made 
within four years, and that suits for the 


|shall not be begun after five years after 
| the tax is due. Subdivision (3) of the 
same section permits suits upon valid 
| assessments to be be 
|alter assessment. 


Six-year Limitation 
Said to Apply 
When the Revenue Act of 1926 went 


ers ONLY 
COMMENT 


collection of taxes “without asséssment” |: 


gun within six years 


t 


Y THE UNitep States DAILY 


| 


Decisions 
socials 
Board 
—of— 


Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 15 


Alice P. Bachofen von Echt, Docket No. 
17588, 


Attorney fees paid to recover se- 
curities of a_ nonresident alien 
seized by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, plus accumulated income and 
cash, are not ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid or incurred in a trade 
or business, where the facts fail to 
show that petitioner was engaged in 
a trade or business. 

Attorney fees paid to recover 
property, and income from property, 
held by the Alien Property Custodian 
are not deductible as a loss arising 
from “other casualty” within the 
meaning of section 214 (a) (6) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921, 

Berkowitz Envelope Company, Docket 
No. 25356. 

The petitioner has failed to show 
that it sustained a deductile ‘loss 
through the purchase and sale of 
corporate stock in the taxable. year. 

Duplex Envelope Company, Inc., Docket 
No. 31207. 

The Duplex Envelope Building 
Corporation was organized in July, 
1922, for the purpose of taking title 
to certain real estate owned by the 
petitioner on which the subsidiary 
intended to erect a building for com- 
mercial uses. 


In July, 1922, the Duplex Envelope 
Building Corporation formally per- 
fected its corporate organization 
and “considered” the exchange of its 
capital stock for property, but it 
transacted no business, had no as- 
sets or liabilities, kept no books and 
had no income during the year 1922. 
It does not appear what, if any, 
amount was paid in by the incorpora- 
tors at the time of incorporation or 
that the petitioner paid its propor- 
tion thereof, but no capital stock 
was issued until June, 1923. There- 
fore, from the date of its incorpora- 
tion until June, 1923, the building 
corporation was wholly dormant. 


Under the circumstances of this 








into effect the asessment here sued upon 


case it should be held that the year 


real estate be discontinu cause of action within the jurisdiction of |a claim for refund or credit. (See e. e.| California Tax Board Lacks) The claim for refund was rejected Sept. | W8S in existence; the deficiency had not} 1923 was the first taxable year in 


e be adjusted | 


valuations on real estat 
each year. 

3. That the State 
missioners be given Pp 
rections in assessmen 


ing the same @ 
Nov. . of each year; and to make such 


i it where the 
rders as to any taxing un! 
valuations are out of line with the | 
or with others in the same class, wi 
right of petition for rehearing by tax- 
payers. 
Income Tax Recommended . 
S ry iscontinued, 

_ That the State levy be discon 
En in lieu thereof, the foilowing shall 
be substituted: 

a. A tax on — 
with exemptions 0 
persons and $2,000 for 
and $200 for each dopen 

e following rates: 1 per 
fret $2,000 of net inccme; 2 per —_ 
on the next $1,000; 3 per cent on t e 
next $7,000; 4 per cent on all incomes 
over $10,000. 

b. A 3 per cent tax on thé 
of corporations, except life 
companies. 

c. A reiai 


Board of Tax Com- 
ower to make cor- 
t by increasing or 
t any time before 


onal net incomes, 
$1,000 for single 
man and wife, 
dent, and with 
r cent on the 


the net income 
insurance 


1 license tax of 1 per cent 
on all sales at retail of commodities to 


\this court. In support of the demurrer, | 
| the defendant insists, first, that a written 
protest made with the filing of the re- 
turn for 1922 does not constitute a claim 
for refund, informal or otherwise, within 
the meaning of the statutes and the 
Treasury decisions requiring that claims | 
for refund be filed before the institution | 
of suit, and, secondly, that section 3228 | 
of the United States Revised Statutes, | 
as amended by section 1112 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1928, requires that claims for 
refund must be filed within four years 
from the date of payment of the tax 
and that, since plaintiff did not file its 
claim for refund until June 28, 1928, more 
than four years after the payment of 
the tax, the court is without authority 
to entertain this suit. 
Letter of Protest 
Quoted in Opinion 

The plaintiff, an Illinois corporation, 
was during the taxable year and still is 
engaged in business as a mutual life in- 
surance company. March 15, 1923, it filed 
an Income-tax return prescribed for life- 
insurance companies for the calendar 
yeak 1922 showing a total tax of $11,- 
154.34. In this return plaintiff, as re- 


| 


| 


} 


| spect of which a suit in court has been 


| suit and the protest of a portion of the 


Reg. 14; Art. 1036, Reg. 45 and 62; Art. 
1306, Reg. 65; Art. 1304, Reg. 69; Art. 
1254, Reg. 74; Law Opinion 1116; T. D. 
4265.) 

“(2) A refund or credit may be al- 
lowed after the expiration of such stat- 
utory period of limitations, even if’ no 
formal claim has been filed prior thereto, 
in any case in which a so-called informal 


| 


| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 


or defective claim, duly filed prior to the | 
expiration of such period and stating spe- | 
cifically the grounds for the refund or} 
credit, is perfected by the filing of a 
claim prior to May 1, 1929, which com- 
plies with the requirements of T. D. 
4265, but (a) only the grounds set forth 
in such formal claim which were also set 
forth in such informal or defective claim 
will be considered, and (b) no claim in re- 


| 
| 


commenced at any time may be so per- 
fected.” 


Protest Relied on 


As Informal Claim 


Plaintiff insists that its protest_on the 
return for 1922 of the illegality of the 
amount which it seeks to recover in this 


first installment, and the letter written 


|termine the ‘amount of the tax,’ w 


| 29, 1926, by the Commissioner, and the 
State of California: claim in abatement was likewise rejected 

Sacramento, Dec. 15. | Oct. 23, 1926. _— suit by oe ee | 

The State Board of Equalization has! States to recover the tax was filed Nov. | 
held that it is without  Soriadiction to | 14, 1927. A counterclaim of $8,797.20 be- 
review a case in which the minimum| cause of prior taxation within a five-year 
franchise tax was self-assessed by the| period (the widow of George Daniel Toy 
taxpayer and paid without protest. The| having died, and her estate having paid 
company claimed that it was not “doing| this sum) was claimed by defendants and. 
business” within the meaning of the law | at the trial, was conceded by the United 


| 
| 


been paid in full; there were pending be- 
fore the Commissioner claims for refund 
and in abatement. The Commissioner 
did not act upon these claims until after 


|four years from the date when the tax 


became due. At that time he was without 
power to levy a valid reassessment, and 
he made no attempt to do so. 

The mere pendency before him of the 
claims did not destroy the assessment of 








and demanded a refund. States. Judgment was given for $7,511.67 
No additional seasoned 0 bese pro- | with interest and costs. 

yosed by the Franchise Tax Commis- - 

aa the opinion, which is entitled In Delay Claimed 

re Sullivan eee Realty | To Bar Action 

any, says. “If the Commissioner hac os , : 
sniecd ak additional assessment, which | ae ~— a cate mn 
had been duly protested, then an appeal oon is that oe norte nat A aby J 
would have given us jurisdiction to de- | barre , because bas was no ed by Jan. 
hich | 23, 1927, “five years from the time such | 
jtax was due,” as provided by section 
| 1320 of the Revenue Act of 1921, or} 
| “five years after such taxes became! 
due,” as provided by section 1109(a) | 
/(1) of the Revenue Act of 1926. The 
Government relies upon section 311(b) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, providing: 
. | Section 311(b). Where the assessment of 
State of California: (any tax imposed by this title or of any 
Sacramento, Dec. 15. | estate or gift tax imposed by prior act of 


i i ion whose entire | Congress has been made (whether before or 
pA Colitorniy gprporatie m | after the enactment of this act) within the 


necessarily involves deciding whether any 
tax was due,” the Board explained. 


California Decides Hiring 
Ships Not ‘Doing Business’ 


1922, and it is upon this earlier assess- 
ment, and not upon an attempted re- 
assessment, that this suit is brought. It 
is doubtful whether under these circum- 
stances section 318(d) is applicable at} 
all, but if it is to be applied, reference to 
section 1109 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
makes it apparent that the proper sub- 
division is to be selected according to the | 
type of proceeding. 

Section 318(d) refers to the whole sec- ; 
tion. In the present case, where the suit | 
is upon an assessment, the appropriate | 
subdivision is subdivision (3), a six-year 
statute, and not the five-year statute of j 
subdivision (a) (1), applicable to actions 
without assessment. 


The net result of this discussion is that | 


whether section 311(b) or section 1109 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 is to be ap- 
plied to this case the period ‘of limita- 


quired by section 254 (a) (1) and (2) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921, computed its 
taxable income of $890,074.69 by reduc- 


i ith no exemp- 
the ultimate consumer, with 
tions, and to be paid by the licensed mer- 
chant. 


|by it on Mar. 15, 1923, to.the Collector 
|of Internal Revenue and attached to the 
|return protesting the payment of $6,- 


motor vehicle license fee 
1 r cent, the additional 
to be used to 


d. That th 
be increased 100 pe 
revenue produced thereby 
replace property tax. 

A That a $2 poll tax be imposed on 
all persons over 21 year's of age. 

5. That all funds paid into the State 
treasury on account of che tax on in- 
comes, the retail license tax and 50 per 
cent of the motor vehicle license fee, 
shall be used for the following purposes 
and none other: 

a. To replace the revenues 
for the State government now 


required 
raised 


ing the 4 per cent of the mean of its re- 
serve funds by the amount of $52 
tax-exempt interest. 

The whole amount of the mean of the 
reserve funds for 1922 was $292,785.76. 
When reduced by the tax-exempt inter- defective claim was filed prior to the} 
est, as aforesaid, the excess of 4 per | date thereof and that when it filed the| 
cent of the mean of the reserve funds | formal claim for refund on June 28, 1928, 
over such tax-exempt interest was shown lall of the provisions of the statutes and 
as $240,477.13. Under the decision in the regulations relating to claims for re- 
National Life Insurance Co., supra, plain- | fund had been complied with. It, there- 
iff 8 correct taxable income for 1922 was | fore, contends that the Commissioner of 
$56,766.06 and the correct tax thereon | Internal Revenue should have allowed the 
was $4,595,75. |elaim, and having failed to do so it is 

The total tax of $11,134.34 computed | entitled to maintain this suit and receive 


| 538.58, constituted an informal or de- 
,308.63, | fective claim for refund within the mean- 
|ing of Treasury Decision 4266 of Mar, 27, 
| 1929; that this Treasury decision is ap- 
plicable to cases where an informal or 





net income was derived exclusively fro 
charter hire of two vessels it owned was | 
| not “doing business,” within the meaning | 
of the franchise tax law, the California 
State Board of Equalization has held re- 
cently, setting aside an additional as- 
sessment proposed by the Franchise Tax 
Commissioner. 

The ships are chartered to a Maine 
cororation which operates them between 
ports on the Pacific coast, viz., Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Di- 


| ego, the opinion, which is entitled In re| 
| Appeal of Portland California Steamship | 


Co., explains. 
“Appellant is not engaged in any ac- 
tivity in California other than the re- 


statutory period of limitation properly ap- 
plicable thereto, such tax may be collected 
by distraint or by a proceeding in court 
| (begun before or after the enactment of this 
}act), but only if begun (1) within six years 
after the assessment of the tax, or (2) prior 
to the expiration of any period for collee- 
{tion agreed upon in writing by the Com- 
|missioner and the executor. (44 Stats. at 
'L. 77.) 


|Case Not Under Section 
| Of 1921 Revenue Act 


Appellants point out that this section 
lis limited in its application by section 
311(c), as follows: 

Section 311(c). This section shall not bar 


tions is the same, six years. This suit 
was brought within that time from the 
assessment, 


The further point made by appellants, 
that favorable endorsement on the claim 
jfor abatement by the Committee on 
|Claims in 1925 operated as an allowance 
| thereof, is not tenable. It is true that 
the claim was filed in response to a letter 
from the Commissioner intimating that a 
claim, if filed, would be allowed. 

No certificate of overassesment was | 
lever made, however, nor was there an 
jabatement of the assessment entered 
‘upon the Collector’s books. After the 
|claim was filed, the only action taken 


| 





by the State levy on property. 

b. The balance remaining thereafter 
shall be distributed among the several 
counties on the basis of the assessed | 


upon the income of $89,074.69 shown in| judgment of the court for the alleged 
~ pir ei ros was paid by | overpayment with interest. 

e plaintiff to the collector of internal Te ar ini re is 
revenue at Chicago in four installments We are of opinion that there is no 


|ceipt of the proceeds from the charters;a distraint or proceeding in court begun | upon it prior to its final rejection was its 
|which were consummated in 1927,” the | before the enactment of the Revenue Act of | submission to the Committee on Claims, 
| States Board says. ‘Hach charter party | 1924; nor shall it authorize Yond en which endorsed its approval thereon. This 
is what is known in the trade as a “bare |°f ® tax or the collection thereof by dis-| ..qmmendation was not binding upon 


7 int or by proceeding in court (1) if at) —s 
| boat charter,” i. e., the vessels are turned the tine of the enactment of this act such | the Commissioner and was not acted upon 


valuation of real estate, for the purpose 


of $2,783.59 on March 21, 1923, $3,000) 


merit in the claim of plaintiff that the 


over to Pacific Steamship Co. without assessment, distraint, or proceeding was | 


by him. It did not determine the claim 


of reducing local tax levies on property. each of June 15 and Sept. 6, 1923, and 


| $2,350.75 on Dec. 8, 1923. 


| protest on its return and in the letter of 
| Mar. 15, 1923, attached to the return, 


crews or supplies. It appears that the, 


barred by the'statutory period of limitation 


}in appellants’ favor, 


Personal Tax Exemptions | constituted an informal or defective claim 


jappellant assumes no responsibility what- | properly applicable thereto, unless prior to| he judgment is affirmed. 


lever concernin 


6. That a deduction of 75 per cent be 
allowed on the valuation of all intangible 
property, the remaining 25 per cent to 
be taxed at the prevailing rate. _ 

7. That household goods, libraries, au- 


The return as filed bore on its face| 
an indorsement that of the total tax of | 
$11.134.34 “$6,538.58 is protested” and| 
that of the first quarterly payment of | 
$2,783.59 “$1,634.65 protested.” Accom- 


sufficient to satisfy the requirements of} 
Sections 3228 and 3226 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and that before a 
refund may be made by the Commis- 


| 
| 


g the operation of the|the enactment of this act the Commissioner 
ships, so that it does nothing but receive | and the a Pea oy in writing jp 

i . ; ” ;or (2) -con rary 0 e provisions 0 sub- 
ye pe fee rr Appeal of division (a) of Section 308 of this act. | 
Magalia Mining Co. (IV U. S. Daily (44 Stats. at L. 77.) | 


Cost of Government of Ohio! 
Reported to Tax Committee 


panying the return, and attached thereto 
and made a part thereof, was a letter 
written by the plaintiff by its secretary, 
dated March 15, 1923, and addressed to 


i y it not 
tomobiles and money on deposi 
bearing interest, be eliminated from the 
personal property assessment list. ; 

8. That certain fixed mandatory tax 


{sioner or a suit maintained for the re- 
| covery of tax alleged to have been erro- 
neously or illegally collected “a claim for | 
| refund” must be filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


3194) is conclusive, the opinion states. 


|fund. The protest showed that the plain- 


tiff believed that $6,538.58 of the total 


| Section 308(a) confers upon the tax- 
| payer the right to appeal to the Board of 
| Tax Appeals from a determination of de- 
ficiency by the Commissioner, prior to 


|the actual levy of assessment for the de- 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Dec. 15. 
General information concerning the 
cost of government in Ohio from 1916 to 


| 


levies be repealed. the collector of internal revenue at Chi-| 


tax imposed by the statutes and shown) 


which petitioner was confronted with 
the election of filing either separate 
returns or one consolidated return. 
Petitioner filed a consolidated return 
for 1923. In its return for 1923 pe- 
tioner elected to file consolidated re- 
turns for that and subsequent years. 
The tax s here in controversy should 
be computed on the basis of the con- 
solidated returns filed. 
A. C. Barnes, Docket No. 32089. 

Attorney fees paid in prosecuting 
claims for refund before the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue keld not :o be 
deductible as ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid in carrying on a trade 
or business under the facts in this 
proceeding. 

A, F. Rees, Docket No. 41138. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1924, 
and regulations promulgated pursu- 
ant thereto, where it is shown that 
at least certain amounts were ex- 
pended for traveling expenses, such 
minimum amounts may be allowed 
as deductions from gross income 
even though detailed records thereof 
were not kept. 


Tax Lien Prior to Claim 
Of Thresher in South Dakota 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, Dec. 15. 
A tax lien has priority over a 
thresher’s lien, the South Dakota Attor- 
ney General’s office has ruled. The law 
gives a thresher’s lien priority over all 
other liens, but also makes taxes as- 
sessed upon personal property a “first 
lien,” the opinion explained. Since the 
two liens are otherwise equal, the tax 
lien is superior because it was first cre- 
ated and first attached to the grain, it 

was held. 


Gasoline for Interstate 
Traffic Taxable in Ilinois 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Dec. 15. 


A distributor of motor fuel is required 


|to collect the gasoline tax on fuel sold 
|to motor bus transportation companies 
| which intend to use the motor fuel so 


purchased in operating motor busc: in 
interstate commerce over the public high- 
ways of Illinois, the Attorney General 
- o State, Oscar E. Carlstrom, has 
ruled, 


Forfeiture of Bar Fixtures 


9. That the standing of any school 
shall not be based upon the compliance 
with any requirement of any department 
of the State with reference to the build- 
ing use by such school. | 

Economy Commission —— 

10. That a permanent commission be 
created for the purpose of effecting econ- 
omy in State and local government. 

11. That there be provided by law a 
system of efficiency grading of county, 
township and municipal officials under 
regulations to be established by the State 
Board of Accounts and the Indiana Leg- 
islative Reference Bureau, such grades 
to be made public for the purpose of 
promoting efficiency and economy. 

12, That local expenditures for operat- 
ing expense, salaries and all other pur- 

ses, shall be fixed and determined by 
focal officials charged by law with mak- 
ing the budget of expenditures for the 


taxing unit and fixing the tax levy there-| 


for. i 
13. That Section One, Article Ten of 
the Indiana Constitution should be 


amended to read as follows: “The Gen- | 


eral Assembly shall by law provide for 
assessment and taxation.” 


Right to Collect } Legacy 
Tax on Utah Stock Upheld 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 15. 


The State of Utah may collect an in- 
heritance tax in the case of shares of 
stock of a Utah corporation owned by a 
nonresident decedent, Attorney General 
George P. Parker, has just advised the 
State Board of Examiners. +4 

The matter came up, the opinion ex- 

ined, in connection with a refund 


claim filed by the estate of a New York | 


for taxes paid on the transfer of 
wre stock of the Union Pacifie Rail- 
road, which is a Utah company. 
The decision of the Supreme Court -f 
the United States in Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co. v. Minnesota (IV U. S. Daily, 
8041) has no application to corporation 
stocks, the Attorney General declared. 


ae ; =< | A protest is not a claim for refund. 
“er i. as follows: |Kings County Savings Institution v. 
for Bo egy OU Will please find check| Blair, 116 U. S. 200. Even if it might 
natal $2,783.59, being the first quarterly | he held under the pecwliar facts in any 
pay Son of income tax for the year 1922,| case that a specific demand or claim for 
aoa re it sttoches return of Mu-/ refund made before the payment of that | 
oo. 7 a nsurance Co., the Pay-| portion of the amount sought to be re- 
oe | ‘h amount in the sum of | covered by suit might satisfy the require- , z , 
$1,634.65 is protested. — ments of the statutes and the regula- rol, which might have added nothing to 
This company received during the | tions, the protest relied upon by the the clarity or contents of the statement, | 
year 1922 interest on United States | plaintiff could not constitute such a/| constituting plaintiff’s belief that the tax | 
Government bonds and other tax-ffee | claim. was illegal and should be returned to it| 
securities the sum of $52,308.63, upon| Aji that the plaintiff did prior to the | Were necessary to comply with the pro- 
which amount this company is now being | filing of the claim on June 28. 1928. was| Visions of the statutes, their absence is 
forced to pay an income tax contrary | to put the Collector and the Commis-| fatal. Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisi- 
oi : sioner upon notice that it regarded a por- | 274 R. R. Co. v. United States, 254 U. 8. 
nt thee true smount due the Government | tion of the tax shown on the return as 

om ae —— 1s $4,595.76 and not! being illegal and that it was not making! We need not consider the question 
$ “~ = as shown by the attached re-| the payment voluntarily. Whatever, whether Treasury Decision 4266 applies 
port, e payment therefore of the in-| rights the plaintiff may have protected,;to informal or defective claims for re- 
cuepend eins of $6,538.58 which is 4/or whatever privilege might have been! fund made prior to Mar. 27, 1929, for in 
direct et the income received by this | given by the statutes and the regulations | our opinion the provision of that decision 
Hey ad or ete on tax-free Securl-| bjcause of the protest made, it did not | that a refund may be allowed after the 
le . 18 earnest y protested. _ | amount to a claim for refund within the | expiration of the statutory period of limi- 

_ Nothing further was done by the plaifi-| meaning of Sections 3228 and 3226 of tation, even if no formal claim has been | 

| tiff and| no action was taken by the Com- | the Revised Statutes as amended. | filed prior thereto, in any case in which 
missioner of Internal Revenue until June} There was no demand or claim for re-|an informal or defective claim was filed 
| prior to the expiration of the statutory 
period or limitation for filing claims, can 
|only; apply to a claim that is sufficient 
|in substance, all the facts and circum- 
'stances being considered, to satisfy the | 
'requirements of the statutes. 


The statutes do not specify the con- 
tents of the claim, beyond the require- 
ment that a claim for refund must be 
| made; the form and contents thereof are 
prescribed by regulations made pursuant | 
'to the statutes. The informality or the | 
| defectiveness of the claim must, there- 
| fore, be matters relating to its form, its 
execution, or its contents. 


The claim for refund filed by the plain- 
| tiff on June 28, 1928, was therefore the | 
| first and only claim made by it for the 
| refund of a portion of the tax paid for | 
| 1922 within the meaning of the statutes 
and the regulations. 

The demurrer is sustained. and the pe- 
| tition is dismissed. It is so ordered. 
| WHALEY, Judge; WILLIAMS, Judge; 
GREEN, Judge; and Bootu, Chief Jus: | 
tice, concur. 


on the return was an illegal tax, and| 
indicated, by inference, that plaintiff 
|hoped and expected that this amount 
| might be returned to it. 

Something more than an inference is| 
necessary to satisfy the requirements of | 
| the statutes. Although words purely for- 
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Estate tax—Statute of limitations—Suit by Government— 

Where the collection of an additional estate tax assessed in 1922 was not barred 
on the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1926, a suit by the Government to re- 
cover the tax was timely if brought within six years after the assessment.— 
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tained.—Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co. v. U. S. (Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3154, 
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| No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
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| of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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fi,ciency. 

The contention is that the reference to 
section 308(a) in section 311(c) pre- 
cludes the application of section 311(b) 
in any case where there has been no op- 
portunity afforded the taxpayer to appeal 
to ‘the Board of Tax Appeals. In.the 
present case the assessment sued upon 
was made in 1922, prior to the creation 
of the Board of Tax Appeals, and we 
are urged to hold that, the taxpayers 
not having had their appeal to that 
Board, the statute of limitations existing 
at the time of the assessment, namely, 
section 1320 of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
is the applicable. statute. 


We think it clear, however, that the 
final clause of section 811(c) relates 
solely to the manner and mode of mak- 
ing a new assessment and applies only 
where a new assessment is made after 
the Revenue Act of 1926 became effective. 
The prohibition in section 308(a) against 
an action for the collection of a tax until 
after a deficiency notice has been mailed, 
etc., is incidental to the making of a 
new assessment, and intended to stay 
proceedings so as to give a right of ap- 
peal from the Commissioner’s decision, 
but obviously has no application to a 
case where the tax is already determined. 

Consequently, the commencement of an 
action upon a tax already assessed and 
within six years of the assessment, as 
expressly authorized by section 311(b) 
is not “contrary to the provisions of sec- 


| tion 308(a)” within the meaning of sec- 


tion 311(c). The case thus falling within 
the specific puovisions of Section 311(b), 
it is clear that section 1320 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1021 does not apply. 


Applicability of 1926 
Measure Considered 


There remains for consideration the 
possible applicability of section 1109 of 


| the Revenue Act of 1926 (44 Stats. at L. 


114). Section 318(d) of the same act 
provides: 

Section 318(d). If any deficiency in any 
estate tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 
1917, the Revenue Act of 1918, or the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921, or by any such act as 


| i929 is shown by the fourth preliminary 
report of the committee on research sub- | 
mitted to the Governor’s Taxation Com- 
mittee. 

“In an attempt to throw light upon 
tax burdens, taxes and special assess- 
ments have been related to the general | 
level of prices, the Ohio population, the 
Ohio income, the Ohio wealth and the 
costs of government in other States,” 
the preface to the report says. 


“there are shown the amounts of reve- 
nue that would be lost if various pro- 
posals made to the Governor’s Taxa- 
tion Committee were enacted into law. 
These are not the proposals of the Com- 
mittee on Research or of the Governor’s 
Taxation Committee. They are merely 
suggestions received by the latter from 
various sources.” 


California Tax Officer 
Tenders His Resignation 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Dec. 15. 

The State Franchise Tax Commis- 
oe Reynold E. Blight, has submitted 
|his resignation, effective Jan. 1. 


Arguments Are Presented 
On Corporation Tax Basis 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Dec. 12, heard oral arguments 
‘in the case of Fawcus Machine Co. v. 
| United States, No. 40, involving the 
/question of whether, in computing the 
invested capital for the year 1919 of a 
corporation whose books of account were 
kept on the accrual basis, its invested 
capital as at the close of the year 1918 
should be reduced, for taxation purposes, 
|by the amount of income and profits 
taxes imposed for the year 1918 by the 
| Revenue Act of 1918, enacted Feb. 24, 
1919. 





company and Special Assistant Attor- 
ney General, Claude R. Branch, appeared 
for the Government, 


“In a summary tale,” it continues, | 


J. S. Y. Ivins argued the case for the! 


Under Revenue Law Refused 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
laws, or to avoid payment of taxes, are 
kept, is subject to forfeiture under the 
section in question. 

On the other hand, in In re Hurley, 
| supra, a contrary conclusion was reached, 
| the court saying: 

“T believe that the intent of the legis- 
lation in the matter of the seizure of 
other personal property which was 
|clearly expressed in the statute in the 
form in which it was passed in 1864 was 
not changed by the taking out of certain 
words by the amendment of 1866. These 
words were taken out for a different pur- 
pose. I believe that the statute in its 
present form, when submitted to all the 
tests of statutory construction, | still 
means that other personal property may 
be seized only in places where the contra- 
band articles are being fabricated. 


| “I do not believe that it was ever in- 
| tended that the finding of half .a dozen 
| bottles of nontax-paid liquor would work 
|a confiscation of the entire contents of a 
large building used as a rooming house, 
or of the entire contents of a drug store 
or a department store in which they 
| might be found or authorize the seizure 

and removal and forfeiture of all of the 
| furniture and fittings of a great hotel.” 


) A reference to the decided cases clearly 
'demonstrates that the question with 
| which we are now confronted. is by no 
means free from doubt or difficulty, but, 
in view of the apparent attitude of the 
department charged with the administra- 
tion of the revenue laws during the past 
50 years, and in view of the inequality, if 
not injustice, that would necessarily re- 
sult from a strict enforcement of the 
forfeiture provisions of the statute, as 
construed fr the court below, we feel 
constrained to hold that such provisions 
should be limited or restricted to places 
where the contraband articles are manu- 
factured, as in C. I. Corporation v, 
United States, decided by this court Nov, 


| 10, 1930. if 








| 





The judgment of the court below i 
therefore, reversed, 
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Balancing of Output and Demand 


PUBLISHED Witaout Comment sy THe UNiTed ‘Staves Dairy 


Is Revealed in Many Trade Lines 


Monthly Summary Asserts That Hopeful Ex- 
pectations Predicted Early in the Year 
Have Not Been Realized 


Many industries have adapted them- 
selves to current conditions by success- 
fully balancing production and market 
consumption, according to Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the National Busi- 
ness Survey Conference, who issued Dec. 
14 a general summary of business con- 
ditions based on reports from important 
fields of business throughout the United 
States. . 

Efficient management and enterprise, 
Mr. Batnes states, have kept certain in- 
dustries successful throughout the de- 
pression, while the volume of trade has 
been large. Expectations of quickened 
trade before the end-of the year, how- 
ever, have not been realized, although 
in many industries, he says, resourceful 
management has maintained employment 
at a higher ratio than the statistical in- 
dex of operations. 

The business summary, as prepared 
by the Conference, appointed at the in- 
stance of President Hoover, follows in 
full text: < 

This summary of fact reports from 
many fields of business enterprise may 
for practical purposes indicate the year- 
end conditions. It should be borne ‘in 
mind that the measures used are largely 
in terms of dollar values. This means 
that, for industries furnishing dollar sta- 
tistics, physical activities have been at 

“a higher relative level than the statis- 
tics show. ; 

These reports indicate, in line with 
present general impressions, that the 
sanguine expectations generally held 
early in 19380, of greatly quickened trade 
before the end of the year, have not 
been realized. There is evidence of 
many industries having adapted them- 
selves to current conditions and having 
successfully balanced production and 
market consumption. Through many in- 
dustries runs the evidence that manage- 
ment by various resourceful devices has 
maintained employment at a higher ra- 
tio than the statistical index of opera- 
tions. ; 

Even during this recession, the aggre- 
gate volume of trade has manifestly 
been of large proportions and there are 
indications of individual industries suc- 
cessful beyond the average, either be- 
cause of special conditions or because 
of management qualities, courage, initi- 
ative and enterprise, which are typically 
American. 


Demands Increase for 


_ Short Term Credits 


Short-term credit: The volume of short- 
term credit continues large. Rates 
charged customers at banks in impor- 
tant eastern centers averaged slightly 
over 4 per cent, as against something 
more than 6 per cent in the correspond- 
ing part of 1929, and in southern and 
western centers around 5% per cent, 
as against approximately 6% per cent. 
Over the past two months some Increase 
has occurred in demand deposits and in 
loans other than those on securities. 
Borrowing by member banks from Fed- 
eral réServe banks increased slightly in 
November; the total of such borrowings 
remains substantially less than jat the 
corresponding period of recent years. 

Long-term credit: Capital flotations ex- 
cluding refunding issues, totaled $6,550,- 
000,000 for the first 11 months of 1930, 
or about 31 per cent less than in the 
corresponding period of 1929. Bond is- 
sues exceeded those in the first 11 
months of 1929 by 41 per cent, or more 
than $1,500,000,000, while stock isstes 
of this year have been considerably less 
than last year, stock issues in the first 
11 months of 1929, having been more than 
double the amount for such issues in the 
corresponding part of any earlier year. 

If issues by investment trusts are 
eliminated in addition to refunding is- 
sues, capital flotations during the first 
11 months of 1930 were about 13 per 
cent below those in the same period of 
1929, but above the corresponding 
amounts in earlier years. 

In November new capital flotations ag- 
gregated $251,000,000, as against $280,- 
000,000 in November, 1929; November 
last year having been low as compared 
to November in earlier years by reason 
of the larger issues of bonds in the ear- 
lier years. 


Seasonal Savings Decrease 


Is Smallest in Six Years 


After showing increasing strength, the 
market for high grade bonds has showed 
some relaxation since October. High 
grade municipal bonds, although contin- 
uing to sell in fair volume at good prices, 
have encountered a somewhat duller 

Rh merket with an increase in selective 
uying. Second grade bonds are con- 
tinuing weak, and improvemenve in this 
field, considered necessary before new 
offerings are made in large volume, .is 
still being. awaited. 

Savings:. Savings deposits in banks 
reporting to the Savings Bank Associa- 
tion of the State of New York decreased 
$4,300,000 in October, this decrease be- 
ing seasonal and substantially less than 
in any October of the last six years. 


‘ 


During the first 15 days of November, ' 


savings deposits in 11 banks of greater 
New Y-rk increased $4,200,000, as com- 
pared with a loss in deposits of $13,000,- 
000 in these banks in the corresponding 

rt of 1929. In the entire month of 

ovember deposits in all savings banks 
in the State of New York gained $6,- 
790,000. 

gxeports from districts outside of New 
York indicate little net change in sav- 
ings deposits during October, but some 
improvement when October, 1930, is com- 
pared with October, 1929. The only dis- 
trict for which November statistics are 

et complete shows an increase over Oc- 
ober, 1930, and November, 1929. 

On Dec. 1 banks throughout the coun- 
try had for distribution in excess of 
$600,000,000 in Christmas savings. It is 
estimated that approximately 38 per cent 
of these funds are used for Christmas 
spending, 30 per cent for permanent sav- 
ings, and the remainder for other com- 
mitments. 


Varying Conditions Reported 


By Construction Agencies 


Building and Loan Associations: State 
building and loan associations in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Maine, New York, and 
South Carolina have reported through 
their national association and show im- 

vovement in volume of savings, demand 

1 ¥oans, and cash position. 

TWenty other State associations show 
litv/é change in November, with the vol- 


ume of their business continuing some- 
what below normal. In some instances 
State associations report different con- 
ditions in the several sections of their 
own States. Associations in some south- 
ern States report the situation as affected 
unfavorably by local conditions. 


Collections have held up well, as a 
whole, and conservative borrowing re- 
quirements are being met, according to 
the reports. 

Bank debits: Debits to individual ac- 
counts decreased in November somewhat 
|more than was seasonal, as compared 
with October, and were substantially 
lower than in November of the past few 
years. In the week ending Dec. 3, how- 
ever, there was an increase of 10 per 
| cent over the preceding week, with the 
level continuing below the level in 1929. 
During the 11 months ending with Nov. 
30 total debits in New York City were 
387 per cent below the figure for the 
corresponding part’ of last year, and 


the first 11 months of the three pre- 
ceding years; at banks outside of New 
York City they were in the first 11 
months of this year 16 per cent 
below the corresponding part of 1929 
and within 1 per cent of the average for 
the three preceding years. 

If the amount of bank debits is used 
as an index of the physical volume of 
business, adjustment should be made to 
| reflect the relation of present price levels 
to price levels in earlier years. 

Installment Finance: The volume of 
transactions is described as less than 
seasonal, with a moderate, but not dis- 
turbing, increase in delinquencies, espe- 
cially in agricultural sections. 


Credit and Collections: The most com- 
prehensive information about credits and 
collections comes from a large number 
of local retail associations reporting 
through their national organization. The 
consensus of the reports is that collec- 
tions are holding up well and are mak- 
ing a favorable showing in most lines. 
The results are ascribed largely to the 
conservative credit policies which have 
been followed. 


Life Insurance: In October new life 
insurance production was 13.1 per cent 
below October, 1929, and the total for 
the first ten months of this year was 1.2 
per cent below the first ten months of 
1929. Fr the 12 months of 1930 it now 
;seems assured that new life insurance 
written by the legal reserve companies 
will amount to $18,500,000,000, this fig- 
ure exceeding by $1,100,000,000 the aver- 
age for the preceding five years. 

Industrial insurance was 1.4 per cent 
over the figure for October, 1929. New 
ordinary life insurance of reporting com- 
panies amounted to $619,000,000, a de- 
crease of 12.4.per cent under the amount 
for October last year. Life insurance 
companies making 79 per cent of all 
mortgage loans made in the United 
States by all such companies increased 
their loans in October by approximately 
$24,000,000, bringing the total to $5,- 
986,000,000. 

Life insurance companies, it is now 
stated, will prove at the end of 1930 
to have increased their assets by $1,418,- 
000,000, to a total of $18,900,000,000. 


Fire Insurance: The group of com- 
panies previously making reports state 
that their premium income for October 
was 16 per cent below October, 1929, 
and that cancellations increased 2.48 
per cent. Fire losses for these com- 








000,000 in October, 1929. 


Construction Industries: 
of 1930 nonresidential 
$566,000,000 less than in the correspond- 
ing part of last year; construction of 
public works and utilities was larger by 
$175,000,000, and_ residential 
was less by $771,000,000. 


In 11 months 


first 11 months of this year for all 


in 1929, and $6,195,000,000 in 1928. 

November figures indicate that resi- 
dential building continues to hold the 
slight gains it has shown in the last 
few months. (Construction figures from 
F. W. Dodge Corporation.) 

October permits for additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs in 286 cities showed 
a decrease of 9.5 per cent for October 
as compared with September. 

With the exception of common:brick, 
shipments of all building materials in 
October were substantially less than in 
October, 1929. Shipments of fabricated 
structural steel in three quarters of 1930, 
aceording to a survey covering the coun- 
try, exceeded such shipments in the first 
three quarters of both last year and the 
year before. 

After much activity through October, 
structural steel declined seasonally in 
November. Awards of contracts for 11 
months aggregated 1,740,000 tons, 13 per 
cent below 1929. Awards of concrete 
bars in 11 months totaled 352,000 tons, 
20 per cent over 1929. 


Decline Shown in Prices 
Of Building Materials 


Prices of sand, structural steel,, and 
1umber showed slight advances in early 
December from November prices, with 
declines ,im other building materials. 
Hollow tile remained higher than in De- 
cember, 1929, being the only building 
material.to show this relation. 

Cement shipments in November de- 
clined 21.7 per cent under November, 
1929, and production 21 per cent. For 
12 months ended with November the 
industry operated’ at 62.6 per cent of 
capacity as against 66.8 per cent in the 
preceding’ 12 months. 

Awards for concrete roads, streets, and 
alleys to Nov. 30 totaled 137,000,000 
Square yards, as against 132,000,000 in 
the corresponding part of 1929. 

In demand for building and agricultu- 
ral lime there has been improvement 
during the Fall months. Gradual decline 
in the. demand for chemical lime which 
began last spring is continuing. As a 
whole, the industry has in recent months 
had an upward trend toward 1929 levels. 

The face brick industry operating at 

fight 








35 per cent of capacity continued a s 
decrease in stocks during October. Ship- 
ments were 30 per ent under October, 
1929. 

Deliveries of common brick increased 
during October and the first part of 
November, then showing seasonal slack- 


within 4 per cent of the average for} 


panies were $36,000,000, as against $31,- | 


building was| 


building | 
Total contracts awarded during the| 


classes of construction were valued at| 
$4,275,000,000, as against $5,437,000,000 | 
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ening. Shipments for the year to date 
are about 50 per cent below 1929. 

In slate the September rate of ship- 
ments was maintained during October, 
but in November there was a decline of 
15 per cent, the November rate being 35 
per cent below November, 1929. For 11 
months sales were 27 per cent below 
sales last year. 

The glass industry reports a contin- 
uance of the increase in shipments which 
appeared earlier, although the rate is 
still materially below the 1929 rate. In 
October production of plate glass in- 
creased 7% per cent, rough rolled glass 
shipments rose by 24 per cent, and rolled 
wire glass shipments by 23 per cent over 
September rates. 

Lumber production in November was 
15 per cent below October output, and 
approximately 35 per cent below Novem- 
ber, 1929. Wholesale prices and sales to 
distributors declined during the month. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers and indus- 
tries were reduced during the month. 

The plumbing and heating supplies in- 
!dustry reported seasonal increase in Oc- 
tober but an unseasonal decrease in No- 
vember. By localities volume for 11 
months is described as being 30 to 60 
per cent below 1929. Distributors’ in- 
ventories are reported very low. Manu- 
facturers are accordingly keeping their 
forces practically intact, on part time, 

Vacancies, both residential and factory, 
| were slightly above normal for Novem- 
ber, according to a nation-wide survey. 
There was little change from October. 
Less than normal residential vacancies 
were reported from seven States, and 
|less than normal factory vacancies in 
‘three States. Reports from 43 cities 
showed an average vacancy in office space 
of 13.92 per cent in October, the high- 
est in seven years. In October, 1929, 
the figure was 11.55 per cent. 


Real Estate: The index for real estate 
activity in October was 74.0, the high- 
est since last February, and a gain of 
7.2 over September. The seasonal up- 
turn is reported larger than usual. 
Greater activity in farm land, but lower 
prices, appear in reports. 


Freight Loadings Below 
Totals for Last Year 


Railroads: Carloadings for the four- 
week periods ended Oct. 4, Nov. 1, and 
Nov. 29, were respectively 18.3 per cent, 
17.4 per cent, and 16.4 per cent below 
‘the corresponding periods of 1929. In 
less than carload freight the correspond- 
ing figures were 10.0 per cent, 11.3 per 
cent, and 11.2 per cent. 

Capital expenditures by Class I rail- 
roads in the first three-quarters of the 
year exceeded such expenditures in the 
corresponding part of 1929 by $125,000,- 
000, or 21.8 per cent, and were greater 
than the amounts for the corresponding 
part of any recent year. The increase 
this year over last year was divided 
almost equally between equipment and 
roadway and structures. 

New freight cars placed in service dur- 
ing the first 10 months were 73,887, as 
compared with 68,073 in the first 10 
months of 1929, and new locomotives 
were 694, as compared with 612. 

Street Railways: Street railway traffic 
in October was 9 per cent under Oc- 
tober, 1929, and incomplete data suggest 
that the November total will prove to 
have been somewhat below the October 
total. 

Bus Lines: Local bus transportation re- 
ports somewhat the same experience as 
electric railways. Long distance trans- 
portation reports no material change in 
the volume of business, when seasonal 
influences are considered. Deliveries of 
new buses by five large manufacturers 
were reported 30 more in October than 
| in September. 

Foreign Shipping 
Decreased in October 

Shipping and Shipbuilding: Nineteen 
per cent fewer vessels in foreign trade 
entered United States ports in October 
than in September, carrying 11 per cent 
less cargo tonnage. Seventeen per cent 
fewer vessels in foreign trade cleared in 
Octobr than in September, carrying 7 
per cent less cargo. 

Contracts for shipbuilding taken be- 
|tween Sept. 24 and Dec. 1 amounted to 
| $1,400,000 for merchant vessels and $15,- 
560,000 for naval vessels. As of Dec. 
1, the value of unfinished merchant con- 
| tracts was about $66,000,000, and of na- 
| val contracts approximately $26,000,000. 
Twenty-six thousand, five hundred per- 
}sons are now employed in shipyards of 
whom about 20,000 are employed in the 
construction of new merchant vessels and 
6,500 in repair work and in construction 
of naval vessels. 

Aeronautics: Production of commercial 
planes in the first 10 months was ap- 
| proximately at one-third of the rate of 

1929. Deliveries were larger than pro- 
| duction. 

During the three-quarters of 1930, 30 
major air transport lines now report a 
total mileage flown within 7 per cent of 
the total for four-quarters of 1929, with 
55 per cent more passengers. 


Telegraph and Cable 


Business Improves 


Telegraph and Cable: After failing 
to show seasonal increase from the mid- 
dle of October to the middle of Novem- 
ber, telegraph business improved mate- 
rially during the latter part of Novem- 
ber. Cable business during the same 
period showed some improvement. 

Telephone: The volume of long-dis- 
tance telephone messages in November 
was substantially as large as in No- 
vember, 1929, and for the last week of 
November larger than the year before. 
The number of telephone installations 
in November was smaller than in Oc- 
tober, but the decline was less than 
seasonal. Gross construction expendi- 
tures of the telephone companies of the 
Bell System in October were larger than 
- Lear previous October except October, 

Radio: Radio sales at retail in Novem- 
ber continued the seasonal increase of the 
two preceding months. Sales of manu- 
facturers to distributors showed. de- 
creases in November. Tube sales were 
30 per cent over October, and in produc- 
tion there was an increase of 20 per 
cent. Early figures for December show 
somewhat less than seasonal improve- 
ment over November in transoceanic 
radio communications. 














Postal Receipts Decline 
Below Totals of Last Year 


Postal Receipts: October postal re- 
ceipts at 50 large post offices were 9.69 
per cent below receipts for October, 1929, 
and in November were 13,27 per cent 
under the corresponding month of last 
year. At 50 other post offices in indus- 
trial centers the decreases below the 
corresponding months of 1929 were 4.53 
per cent in October and 9.97 per cent in 
November. 

Electric Power: Electric energy out- 
put for the first 11 months of 1930 
reached 87.7 billion kilowatt hours. This 
is 1 per cent below the output for the 


corresponding period of 1929, the de- 
crease in demand for energy during the 
late Summer and Fall months having 
been offset’ by a nearly normal increase 
over 1929 during the early part of the 
year. The failure of total output to in- 
crease over 1929 lies in decreased in- 
dustrial consumption. Sales for domestic 
use and small commercial light and 
power sales were respectively 15 per 
cent and 11 per cent above sales during 
the first 11 months of 1929. 

The electrical industry, having nearly 
completed its scheduled 1930 construc- 
tion program, is devoting its attention 
to its~budget for 1931 construction. 


October Gas Sales Were 
Below Month’s in 1929 


Gas: October sales of gas were about 
8 per cent below October, 1929, and in- 
complete data indicate about the same 
decline for November. From September 
through November there was the normal 
seasonal increase. \ 
| Gasoline: Adjustment of output to 
conform to demand has had a stabilizing 
effect in the petroleum industry. For 
the past 11 weeks stocks of gasoline 
have fluctuated within 3 per cent of the 
low point for the year. 
crude oil is at the lowest point in sev- 
eral years, and the daily rate of use of 
crude oil by refineries is 20 per cent be- 
low the rate at this time last year. Oc- 


tober demand for gasoline was 2 per cent} 
below demand in October, 1929. At the| 


end of November refineries were operat- 
ing at 63 per cent of capacity, as against 
| 72 per cent at the corresponding time 
|last year. 

Coal: The seasonal improvement con- 
tinues in the anthracite district, with 
most mines operating and little unem- 





Production of! 





Convex 
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loyment. Production of anthracite in 

ovember was only slightly below No- 
vember, 1929. The daily rate of produc- 
tion of bituminous coal in November was 
slightly over production in the previous 
month, but 15 per cent below production 
in November, 1929. For 11 months, pro- 
duction this year has been 13 per cent 
below production in 11 months, 1929.: 


Production of Nonferrous 


Metals Is Curtailed 


Metals: In nonferrous metals a general 
curtailment is gradually bringing produc- 
tion in line with current consumption. 
The daily rate of production by domes- 
tic copper mines in October was 4% 
per cent below September and in No, 
vember was 2 per cent below October. 
In November stocks of copper decreased 
by 13,000 tons, or 2 per cent. Zinc 
production in November was at a’ rate 
22 per cent below the October rate, and 
October was 2 per cent below Sep- 
tember. 

Copper prices have risen from their 
low point early in November. Lead and 
zine prices continue to fluctuate within 
narrow limits. 

The price of silver remains weak, re- 
cently touching a new low point. 


Large Decrease Noted in 
Tron and Steel Industries 


Iron and Steel Industries: November 
pig-iron production averaged 62,237 
tons a day. This was 11 per cent less 
than in October, 42 per cent below No- 
vember last year, and 44 per cent be- 
low November, 1928. For 11 months 
pig-iron production was 27,598,000 tons, 
30 per cent under 1929 and 20 per cent 
under 1928. November closed with 107 
stacks in blast. 

Ingot production in November aver- 


| 
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Said to Have Helped Some Groups 


Physical Activities Declared to Have Been at 
Higher Relative Level Than Is Indicated 
By Dollar Statistics 


aged 89,379 tons a day, 11 per cent) year. Some price advances in steel om 


below October; 34 per cent beiow No-|curred in early December. 


vember, 1929, and 45 per cent below 


n 


Gray iron foundry production in Oc«4 


November, 1928. For 11 months ingot) tober was 65.6 per cent of the three | 


production was 26 per cent below 1929 
and 17 per cent below 1928. 


monthly average, bein 


approximately» 
the same as in Septem a 


r. New bi 


Steel mill operations averaged 43 per} ness in October was 47 per cent of the. 


cent of capacity in November, and 


53 | corresponding average, as against 49 per, 


per cent in October. For 11 months the cent in September and 109 per cent in: 


average was 66 per cent, as against 91 October, 1929. 


Unfilled orders were 26,, 


per cent in 1929 and 85 per cent in 1928.| per cent, to be compared with 37 per) 
While specifications for immediate rol-' cent in September, and 73 per cent in, 
ling were reported light, railroad pur-| October, 1929. 


chases and inquiries during November 
involved more than 650,000 tons, with 
lates predominating and rails next in 
importance. Some increase in production 
is recently reported, but on contracts 
let the bulk of specifications, it is ex- 
pected, will not be released until Janu- 
ary and February. 

Current tin plate specifications are 
reported as sufficient to carry the mills 
through the balance of the year at 40 
to 45 per cent of capacity. Unfilled 
specifications for line pipe will keep the 
mills busy throughout the rest of the 


Automobiles: Motor vehicle productién® 
for November is placed at 124,000 units, | 
or 20 per cent under October and 45) 
per cent under November, 1929. For 
the first 11 months production was 28 
per cent under the average for the pre ’ 
ceding five years. ‘ 

Registrations of new passenger cars 
during the first 10 months were 31.5 per- 
cent under 1929, slightly below 1928, and 
slightly over 1927. 

In new truck registrations in October: 
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Do you realize hou great a 


4e0WICe ... Buonal “finance 


indirectly renders youl . ya 


HYSICIANS daily encounter the tragedies of individual 
financial difficulties, when for‘want of comparatively trivial 
sums, medical attention and treatment are put off until 


science is helpless. 


. 


Lawyers know the hopeless tragedy of foreclosures, ejectments, 
garnishment and replevins. 

Merchants know the high cost of slow collections; the far- 
reaching influence of frozen credits on business. 

Employers know the effect of family financial troubles upon the 
lives of their workers; upon the quality of their workmanship. 
They know also the unfortunate effect upon employer-employee 
relations when financial relief is granted on a semi-charitable basis. 

For more than 80% of the nation’s families, Personal Finance 
Companies are the source of the supplementary credit so vital in 
family emergencies. For thousands, Household Finance Corpora- 
tion is also the source of sound financial counsel and advice as to 
the consolidation of debts, the budgeting of income, and the 
maintenance of the family’s going value.* 


THIS IS ONE OF 


A SERIES ON... 


PRESIDENT 
Household Finance Corporation 


What the Nation’s Leaders should know about today’s Small Loan Business 


pamonas FINANCE COMPANIES operate in those 25 states 
which have adopted the Uniform Small Loan Law, devel- 
oped and sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation, a social 
service research, organization. Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, largest and oldest personal finance company in t&e world, 
operates through 130 wholly owned branch offices, located in 71 
cities, in 12 states. It serves more than 315,000 families annually. 


Loan Policy: Through $2 years, Household has safeguarded 
the interests of its customers; encouraged organization of 
family finances, budgeting of income and preservation of 
credit responsibility. In no way is improvidence or unneces- 
sary indebtedness encouraged. 


Loan Cost: Retailing small sums at bank rates of interest is as 
impossible as retailing coal by the basket at carload rates. Com- 
pare 1,000 loans of $100 each, entailing 12,000 monthly pay- 


© 1930, H. F.C. 


ments, with a single commercial loan of $100,000. A charge of 
34% a month on balances when not secured by bankable collat- 
eral or endorsers, has been established as the maximum rate 
necessary to attract capital and permit competition. On loans 
of $100 to $300 Household has voluntarily reduced its rate to 
2%%. This charge is stripped of all camduflage and conceal- 
ment, discounts, fees or other hidden charges. It must cover all 
expenses of employing capital, investigations, collections, and 
bad debt losses in retailing these small sums. 


Collection Policy: While insisting that the customer follow out 
a budget plan, Household managers must at all times and under 
even the most trying conditions, cooperate with the family in 
solving its financial difficulties. Only with the consent of Home 
Office, and then only upon proof of fraudulent intent, may a 
local manager take legal steps to enforce collection. 


*Not the risk of loss of principal, but the high overbead costs of investigations and 
collections make small loans to consumers more costly than large collateral or business loans. 


Household Finance 
Fi Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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Postal Service 


Measures on Maritime Safety 


‘For Submarine’ Are Awaiting Action by Senate 


Service Growing 


‘Annual Report of Chief of. 


Navy’s Bureau of Engi- 
neering Advises Replace- 
ment of Undersea Craft 


A submarine replacement program is 
recommended in the annual report of 
Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell, chief of the 
Bureau of Engineering, Department of 
the Navy. 

Pointing’ out: that upkeep costs of the 
submarine service have increased and 
that there will likely be no material re- 
duction in the present figure, Admiral 
Yarnell says: 

‘Due principally to age of the subma- 
rine, it is felt that the performance of 
submarine material, coming under the 
cognizance. of this Bureau, is not com- 
mensurate with its maintenance costs 
and that steps should be taken to ini- 
tiate a submarine replacement program.” 

Increasing Upkeep 

The full text of an authorized sum- 
mary of the report for the fiscal year 
1930 follows: 

Age of a large number of ships makes 
the problem of maintaining the fleet a 
difficult one. Upkeep and _ operating 
costs increase from year to year with 
more frequent renewals and _ overhauls 
of more and more of the auxiliary unit. 

Efforts to meet this problem include 
careful planning and budgeting to those 
directly concerned with expenditures. 
The force budget system placed in op- 
eration in the Asiatic Fleet on Oct. 1, 
1927, has been in continuous success- 
ful operation and was extended July 1, 
1929, to the destroyer squadrons of the 
Battle Fleet. It also was applied to the 
battleship divisions of the Battle Fleet 
and the destroyer squadroms of the 

Scouting Fleet July 1, 1930. 

Forces afloat under this system are 
doing a larger amount of repair work. 
Savings have been applied generally to 
the prosecution of repairs and up-keep 
of engineering material which otherwise 
would have been deferred. 

Time for Overhaul 

Self-maintenance has become highly 
important under the policy of schedul- 
ing vessels for overhaul at Navy yards 
every 18 months, instead of once a year. 
Effective results can be accomplished, 
however, only if operating schedules 
provide sufficient time for overhaul by 
forces afloat. 

The above methods are the only means 
of avoiding a progressive imcrease in 
engineering appropriations until such 
time as a considerable number of the 
old vessels are replaced by mew ones. 
Machinery which might be used on ves- 
sels in commission has been taken from 
ships being scrapped and has resulted 
in a saving of current funds. 

Battleshaps and carriers in general 
are in not good to very good condition, 
light cruisers are in good condition, and, 
replacement of destroyers which showed | 
defective boilers has improved the sit- 
uation as regards the immediate neces- 
sity for retubing main condensers and 
boilers of destroyers. 

There were .10 vessels under construc- 
tion at the end of the fiscal year. They 

comprised two submarines and eight 
cruisers. 

Annual lubricating oil contracts for 
1931 provide for the purchase of all 
forced feed and motor cylinder oils, in- 
cluding aviation oils, on a *“‘work-factor 
basis.” This method has resulted in the 
purchase of high-grade materials at a 
cost per unit of service much under the 
price formerly paid when low-priced ma- 
terial was purchased. 


Panama to Withdraw 
From Air Convention 


Nation Claims It Is Not Bene- 
fited by Membership 


Panama will withdraw from the In- 
ternational Convention for Air Navi- 
gation signed at Paris on Oct. 13, 1919, 
according to reports received by the 
Department of Commerce from Roy T.. 
Davis, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Panama and 
made public Dec, 13. 

Reports published in Panama papers, 
the dispatch said, indicate the govern- 
ment claims it contributes 34,000 francs 
(approximately $1,326) and receives no 
benefits from membership. The amount 
paid is claimed by the government to 
equal the contribution of most of the 
European countries and half the sum 
paid by England, France, Italy and 
Japan. 

Action of this sort does not take ef- 
fect for at least one year after formal 
notice has been given, according to arti- 
cle 43 of the treaty, the dispatch points 
out. It is said that Panama will resume 
participation in the convention when the 
development of air transportation be- 
tween the Americas and Europe makes 
such action wise, the dispatch adds. 


Unit Plan to Operate 
Gas Field Endorsed 


of 


Cooperative Development 
Wyoming Project Involved 


Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur has approved as to form and 
substance a unit operation plan for the 
Big Sand Draw gas field in Fremont 
County, Wyo., it has just been an- 
nounced at the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The form has been submitted to the 
parties interested for their consideration 
with the expectation that the plan will 
be made effective pursuart to the terms 
of the act of July 3, 1980 (Public 527, 
fist Congress), it was added. 

If the interested parties agree to the 
lan, final approval must be given by 
Nir. Wilbur before it becomes effective, 
it was explained. The plan must be put 
in operation before Jan. 31, 1931, as the 
act of last July 3 becomes ineffective 
after that date. 

The purpose of the agreement, it was 
pointed out, is to bring about coopera- 
tive development and operation of the 
gas field to prevent waste. Each party 
will receive a percentage of the income 
for the field proportionate to his hold- 
ings, The Government, it was stated, 
has an in 60 or 7O per cent! 


|Agre 


Two international agreements ‘to pro-'eign parliaments for consideration, the | 
mote safety of life at sea are before/satety of life at sea provisions having | 
: introduced in the English parlia- 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Naviga-/ment for ratification during the past 
Denmark recently adopted the 


the Senate for ratification, A. J. Tyrer, 


tion of the Department of Commerce, 
stated im an announcement made pub- 
lic Dee. 15 by the Department. 


The construction of ships, 
jsaving arid radio apparatus an 
cations of rules of the road are include 
in one of the agreements, signed by rep- 
resentatives of 18 tountries at a cof- 
vention «at London in 1929. The other 
agreement concerns primarily load lines 
on cargo vessels and was sigend at Lon- 
don in 1930 by representatives of 30) 
maritime nations, according to the an- 
nouncement, whick follows in full text: 

Cons*ituting one of the most effective 
steps taken toward securing the safety 
of passengers, crew, and cargo in sea- 
going traffic two international conven- 
tions, representing more than 30 mari- 
time countries, are now before the Senate 
for ratification. 

In the Spring of 1929 there was signed 
in London an international convention on 
Safety of Life at Sea. This convention 
covered the construction of the ship, her 
equipment with lifesaving apparatus, in- 
cluding radio, and modifications of the 
rules of the road. 

In the Spring of 1930 there was also 
signed in London an international con- 
vention on load lines. The first conven- 
tion had special reference to passenger 
vessels, while the second applied primar- | 
ily to cargo vessels. j 

The first convention was attended by 
representatives of 18 of the principal 
maritime nations; the Load Line Conven- 
tion, by representatives of 30 maritime 
countries. 

These two conventions undoubtedly 
constitute the most effective steps ever | 
taken toward securing the safety of pas- | 
sengers, crew and cargo in the interna- | 
tional trade. The interest of the United | 
States in these conventions is of para- 
mount importance as its citizens com- 
prise ‘Such a large proportion of those 
engaged in international travel, while its 
imports and exports of cargoes are larger 
than those of any other mation in the 
world. 

These conventions are now before for- 


Suggested Increase 
Of Parcel Post Rates 


Being Investigated 


I. C. C. Inquiry Includes Re- 
quest to Revise Size and 
Weight Limit of Fourth- 
class Matter 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


and 20 cecents in addition to the regu- 
lar parcel-post rate on all parcels weigh- 
ing over 10 pounds. 

3. To establish the maximum weight 
limit for single parcels at 70 pounds, 
and to establish rates of postage on 
fourth-class mail matter, except as oth- 
erwise provided for library books, as 
follows, effective July 1, 1931: 

For local delivery, 7 cents for the first 
pound and 1 cent for each additional two 
pounds. 

For delivery within the first and sec- 
ond zones, 8 cents for the first pound and 
1.1 cents for each additional pound; ex- 
cept where the distance by the shortest 
mail route from the office of origin to the 
office of delivery is 300 miles or more 
the rates of postage shall be 9 cents for 
the first pound and 2 cents for each ad- 
ditional pound. 

For delivery within the third zone, 9 
cents for the first pund and 2 cents for 
each additional pound. 

For delivery within the fourth zone, 10 
cents for the first pund and 3.5 cents 
for each additional pound. | 

For delivery within the fifth zone, 11! 
cents for the first pund and 5.3 cents} 
for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the sixth zone, 12! 
cents for the first pound and 7 cents 
for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the seventh zone, 
14 cents for the first pound and 9 cents 
for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the eighth zone, 
15 cents for the first pound and 11 cents 
for each .additional pound. 

In each case a fraction of a cent in the 
total amount of postage on a parcel to 
be computed as a full cent. 

Provided, that the rates of postage on 
matter of the fourth class when mailed 
on rural routes shall be 2 cents per par- 
cel less for local delivery and 3 cents per 
parcel less for other than loeal delivery 
than at the rates above proposed. 

Provided, further, that in no case shall 
the postage rate on any parcel of fourth- 
class matter exceed 1 cen. for each ounce 
or fraction thereof. 

It is ordered, that an investigation be, 
and it is hereby, instituted to determine 
whether the consent of the Commission 
should be given to the proposed changes 
in rates and regulations as above set 
forth. 

It is further ordered, that objections to 
the said proposals may be filed with; the 
Commission in writing on or before Jan. 
15, 1931, upon which date the matter 
will stand submitted for decision. 

It is further ordered, that notice of 
this proceeding be given to the public 
by depositing a copy of this order in the 
office of the Secretary of the Commission 
at Washington, D. C. 


And it is further ordered, that a copy | 


of this order be served upon the Post- 
master General, 
etc ce nd  e 
of the field, which totals 

One 
field, but there are half a dozen inter- 
ests connected with it, it was said, The 
approval of the unit plan’s form and 
substance by Secretary Wilbur, it was 
pointed out, makes it possible for the 
operator to reach an agreement with all 
interests assured that the agreement 
will be given final approyal. 

The agreement would not alter Gov- 
ernment royalties. No more patents 
and prospecting permits would be is- 
sued, but present leases would be ef- 


\ 


fective while the unit plan is in opera-| 
The unit plan, it was pointed out, | 


tion. 
is part of the Department's conserva- 
tion program, and is expected to in- 
crease considerably the life of the field. 


{Conciliation Service. 


2,520 acres. | 
company has been operating the | 


ements Adopted by Principal Sea Powers in London 
Covering Construction and Equipment of Ships 
And Load Line Regulations Are Pending 


been 


month. 
safety of life at sea convention. 


In the United States the Secretary of 
their lifee Commerce under authority vested in him 
d modifi-'by the Act of Mar, 2, 1929, has in effect 
j/adopted the international load line con- 
|vention as regulations issued under au- 
thority of that act which has \placed the 


Freight Tracks 
Ordered Laid at 


I. C. C. Directs St. Paul, 
Minn., to Construct Line 
Connecting Railway With 
Barge Terminal 





|Facifie Railroad has just been ordered 
iby the Interstate Commerce Commission 
|to construct on or “before Feb, 1, 1931, 
a suitable tratk connecting its rails with 
ithe barge terminal ‘at St. Paul, Minn., 


convention in effect so far as relates to}{or the interchange of freight traffic be- 


all vessels, foreign and American, of 250 
tons and over leaving ports of the United 
States in the foreign trade. 

As to the safety of life at sea conven- 
tion, the United States Shipping Board 
in the operation of the Construction 
Loan Fund, is requiring that in the con- 
struction of vessels, the requirements of 
the convention shall at least be com- 
plied with. The requirement of the 
safety of life at sea convention as to life- 
saving equipment affecting both foreign 
and American vessels leaving our ports 
carrying passengers, also is substan- 
tially met by the present United States 
laws. 


Proposed Revisions 
In Certain Freight 


Rates Are Deferred 


Schedules Involving Ship- 
ments of Tankage, Roof- 
img and Paving Pitch Af- 
fected by Orders 


By an order entered Dec. 13 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No, 3553, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Dec, 15, 1930, until July 
15, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to increase the rates on 
tankage from 8 to 10 cents per 100 
pounds, and the carload minimum weight 
from 30,000 to 60,000 pounds, between 
Davenport, Ia., Rock Islamd and Moline, 
Ill., and other Mississippi River cross- 
ings in Iowa and Illinois, including 
points basing thereon, on the one hand, 
and Chicago, Ill, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Peoria, IIl., on the other hand. 


Schedules for Pitch 

By order entered in Docket No. 3554, 
the Commission suspended from Dec. 15, 
1930, until July 15, 1931, the operation 
of certain schedules proposing to restrict 
the application of classification excep- 
tions on roofing and paving pitch, be- 
tween points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and Trunk Line arbitrary terri- 
tories, to roofiing and paving pitch pro- 
duced from coal tar. This would result 
in imcreased rates on roofing and pav- 
ing -pitch derived from materials other 
than coal tar. 


By order entered in Docket No. 3555, 
the Commission suspended from Dec. 15, 
1930, until July 15, 1931, the operation 
of schedules proposing cancellation of ex- 
isting commodity rates on _ pork hide 
trimmings and fresh frozen or green 
salted pig skins from certain Illinois 
points to destinations in Central Freight 
Association territory and application in 
lieu thereof of higher fifth-class rates. 


Ad justment of Eight 
Labor Cases Asked 


Strike of 4,350 Philadelphia 
Shoe Workers Reported 


A strike of 4,350 shoe workers at 
Philadelphia was one of the eight labor 
disputes recently brought before the De- 
partment of Labor for settlement dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 6, according to 
Hugh L. Kerwin, the Director of the 
The Department 
has been unable to adjust the case. 


Two of the new cases. were adjusted, 
however, as was one old dispute. At the 
end of the week there were 31 strikes 
and controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage awaiting settlement by 
the Department. Following is a list of 
the new 


Coleman Hardware Co., Morris, Tl— 


Strike of an unreported number of molders; 
pending; cause not yet reported. 

Stadium Building, Cleveland, Ohio— 
Strike of an unreported number of operating 
engimeers and iron workers; pending; 
cause not yet reported. 

Nine theaters, lowa City, Iowa 
an unreported number of 
ing: cause not yet reported. 

Finkelstein Bros. Model Shoe Co., and 
Standard Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike of 4,350 shoe workers; unable to ad- 
just; working conditions. 

Olean Blower Corporation, Olean, N. Y.- 
Controversy with an unreported number of 
employes; pending; cause not yet reported. 

Fenichels Pants Factory, New Haven, 
Conn.—-Strike of 80 pants makers; unclassi- 
fied; wages cut 10 per cent; accepted cut 
and returned to work before Commissioner's 
arrival. 

Adelphia Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—-Strike of 150 weavers, warpers, loom 
fixers and heamers; adjusted; wages cut 10 
per cent; beamers and fixers accept cut; 
weavers and warpers receive old rate. 

Guyon’s Paradise Zallroom, Chicago, 
Iil.—-Strike of an unreported number of 
jradio and dance musicians; 
pute relative to salary rebates; agreed on 
arbitration with assistant State's attorney 
as arbitrator. 


cases: 


Strike of 
musicians; pend- 


——,_———— 


adjusted; dis- | 


|tween the St, Paul 
‘Company and the 
(Docket No. 20921.) 
City te Bear Costs 

The cost of the construction will be 
borne by the City of St. Paul, which 
,complained to the Commission that the 
railroad would not construct the track- 
age desired for interchange of traffic 
with the barge terminal. The Commis- 
sion recently issued a report approving 
the construction sought by the city, but 
no order was issued in the proceedings 
until Dec. 12. 

The order follows in full text: 


This case being at issue upon com- 
plaint and answer on file, and having 
been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full imvestigation of the 
matters and things imvolved having been 
had, and said division having, on Dec. 
21, 1929, made and filed a report con- 


Bridge & Terminal 
St. Paul Lines. 


taining its findings of fact and conclu- | 


sions 

hereby 

hereof; 
And 


thereon, which 


said report is 
referred to 


and made a part 


‘ it appearing, that complainant, 
City of St. Paul, has agreed to bear 
the reasonable cost of installing a 
freight car interchange track between 
the rails of the defemdant, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Company, and the wails of the Barge 
Terminal at St. Paul, Minn:: 

It is ordered, that defendant, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Company, be, and it is hereby, notified 
and required to construct, on or before 
|Feb. 1, 1931, and thereafter to maintain 
/and operate, a suitable track, connecting, 
at or near the point sought by complain- 
ant, the rails of said defendant and those 
of the Barge Terminal at St. Paul, Minn., 
for the interchange of freight traffic 
between their respective lines, the loca- 
tion and description of which properties 
are more fully and at large set out in 
the report of the Commission; provided 
the reasonable expense of constructing 


such connecting track shall be borne by | 


complainant. 

It is further ordered, that this order 
| Shall continue in force until the further 
order of the Commission, 


Air Transport at Paris 
Reveals Steady Growth 


| Air traffic at Le Bourget airport, 
France, has shown a steady growth in 
the past decade, the Aeronautics Trade 
| Division of the Department of Com- 
|merce has been imformed in a report 
|from the Asisstant Trade Commissioner 
at Paris, H. C. Schuette. 

Statistics made public in the Foreign 
Aeronautical News of Dec. 12 show that 
passenger business on scheduled lines 
grew from 6,241 im 1920 to 25,017 in 
|1929; that freight increased from 111,- 
|892 kilos to 1,823,850 kilos in the same 
period, and that mail gained from 2,601 

silos to 29,750 kilos. 

The value of merchandise imported 
and exported jumped from $1,791,519 
in 1921 to $10,827,236 in 1927, the last 
complete year for which figures are 
available. Exported merchandise’ in 
1927 was worth $5,818,456, while im- 
ports were estimated at $5,008,780. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Rate Complaints 
Filed ~vith the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commnission 


| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 24082.—Cargill Commission Co. Minne- 
apolis, Minn, v. Great Northern Railway. 
Unreasonable, unlawful, unjustly discrimina- 
tory rates on wheat, from Tokio, N. Dak., 
to Minneapolis, to the extent they exceed 
the rates to Duluth and unduly preferential 
of dealers at Duluth. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of reason- 
able and just rates and reparation, 

No. 24083—The F. Coggins (Co. Atlamta, 
Ga., v. Southern Ry. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on carload shipment of rough 
marble block, from Marble, N, C., to At- 
lanta, Ga,, at rate of $5.70 per net ton to 
the extent it exceeded a subsequently pub- 
lished rate of $2.70. Reparation, 

No. 23913, Sub, No. 10.—Tilghman Lum- 
ber Corporation, Sellers, §S. C,, v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. Asks for reparation 
on account of unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of lumber between points in 
North and South Carolina. 

No. 23980, Sub. No. 1,—Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company, New York, v. Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. Against rates on anthra- 
cite coal from points of origin on the Le- 
high Valley to points of destination on 
the lines of the Baltimore and Ohio in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 


and West Virginia amd as unjust and unrea- 


sonable, unduly prejudicial of complainant 


and preferential of shippers on the line of 
with 
for cease and desist or- 
der, the establishment of just, reasonable 


the Reading, shipping in competition 
complainant, Ask 


and lawful rates. 


No. 24021, Sub. No. 





Monthly 


1930 

9,326,437 
728,184 
10,905,916 
1,617,327 
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Statements of 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Com mission.) 


October 


Missouri Pacific R. R. 

Ten Months 
1930 1929 
5,633,190 96,757,246 
8,833,553 10,999,901 
56 103,111,334 118,335,835 
15,884,221 20,545,098 
18,042,164 19,487,114 
35,964,232 39,032,604 
76,423,085 86,427,586 
26,688,249 31,908,249 
4.629.895 5,420,596, 

26,351 34,726 
22,032,003 26,452,927 
17,762,029 21,173,815 

7,451.48 7,459.45 
74.1 73.0 


29 
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1,903,056 
4,290,761 
9,467,484 
4,428,072 
658,494 
3,049 
3,766,529 
3,142,193 
7,444.48 
68,1 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee, St, Paul & | 


1—Ralph Hurst & 
1Co., Kansas City, et al. vy, Atchison, Topeka 
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Reduced Work 


Is Shown in November Review 


Revealirzg Improvement 


Improved employment in retail trade 
and soft coal miming during November 
were insufficient to offset losses among 
13 other industrial groups, according to 
the monthly review issued Dec, 15 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


(A summary of the review was printed 
in the issue of Dee. 
lows in full text: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor re- 
| ports changes im employment and pay- 
| roll totals in November as compared 
| with October, based on returns from 41,- 

525 establishments, in 15 major indus- 
trial groups having in November 4,712,- 
| 082 employes whose combined earnings 
in one week were $115,905,230. 

The combined totals of these 15 in- 
dustrial groups show a decrease of 2.5 
per cent in employment and a decrease 

| of 5.1 per cent im pay-roll totals. These 
| changes represent only the establish- 
| ments reporting as the figures of the 
several groups 


| 


i 
| 


} 





are not weighted ac- | 


in Most L ines 


Retail Trade and Soft Coal Mining Were Only Industries 


Expense of City 


in Employment, Accord- 


ing to Bureau of Labor Statistics 


cent) is greater than in years previous 
to 1929 it is nevertheless smaller by 
| nearly 1 per cent than the decrease a 
‘year ago (3.6 per cent). 4 

There were fewer employes in each 
of the 12 groups of industries in No- 


| vember than in October, the notable de-| 


15.) The review fol- | creases being 7.3 per cent in the leather | all of which are 


Three New Stamp 
Issues Placed in 
Use During Year 


Special Issues Were Author- 
ized for ‘Graf Zeppelin’ 
Mail and to Honor Early 
Colonists 


Three new issues of postage stamps, 
revised designs of 


' group, 4.2 per cent in the lumber group, | stamps previously in use, were author- 
| and 3.8 per cent in the stone-clay-glass | ized by the Post Office Department dur- 
| group; the smallest decrease ‘was 0.3! ing the year ended June 30, 1930, Post- 


cent in the paper group. | 


Twelve of the 54 separate manufac- | 
| turing industries upon which the em-| 
| ployment index is based reported more} 
| employes in November than in October. | 
| Silk goods increased 4.5 per cent, slaugh- | 
| tering and meat packing and dyeing and | 
| finishing textiles increased 1.5 per cent, 
| and cotton goods increased 1.3 per cent; | 
| the increases in the remaining eight in- | 
| dustries showing increased employment 
| were less than 1 per cent each. 


Outstanding employment decreases in | 


| 


master General Walter F. Brown states 
in his annual report, just made public, 
In addition to these issues, special is- 
sues were provided for use on “Graf Zep- 
pelin” mail and to commemorate anni- 
versaries of the settlement of the Mas- . 
sachusetts Bay Colony, the founding of 
the Province of Carolina and City of 
Charleston, the Battle of Braddock’s 
—* and in honor of General von Steu- 
en. 


This ‘section of the Postmaster Gen- 


‘cording to the relative importance of | November, most of which were largely) eral’s report follows in full text: 


each group. 

Increased employment was shown 
| November in 2 
groups: Bituminous coal mining gained 
0.8 per cent and retail trade gained 3.0 
per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in 
November in 15 Of the 15 industrial 


| groups: Manufacturing, 2.7 per cent; | Per cent, and foundries and machine-' the 


anthracite mining, 1.8 per cent; metal- 
liferous mining, 5.7 per cent; quarrying, 
7.5 per cent; crude petroleum producing, 
'1.9 per cent; telephone-telegraph, 1.6 
per cent; power-light-water, 13 per 
cent; electric railroads, 1.9 per cent; 
“wholesale trade, 1.7 per cent; hotels, 
2.4 per cent; 


ing. 4.5 per cent. 
Employment im manufacturing indus- 


| tries in November decreased 2.7 per cent, | 
as compared with October, and pay-roll | 


totals decreased 6.1 per cent. These 


changes are based upon returns made! 


, by 18,280 establishments in 54 of the 
ee manufacturing industries of 
he United States. These establishments 
in November had 2,837,854 employes, 
whose combined earnings in one week 
were $67,242,656. With one exception 
there has been a decrease in employment 
in November in each of the last eight 
years and while the decrease in em- 
ployment in November, 1930 (2.7. per 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pa 


| 


General index 


Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering amd meat packing ...... 
Confectionery 
DEEPER cath oes oe Chon 
SE ee 
Baking hw dun gues die 
Sugar refining, cane ... 

Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods ..... 
Hosiery and knit 
Silk goods 
Woolen and wors 
Carpets and rugs .. 
Dyeing and finishing 
Clothing, men’s .. 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s sah 
Millinery and lace goods ... 


goods” 
ted goods 


textiles . 


Tron and steel amd their products ..........-.+: 


Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural irom work 


Foundry and machine-shop products .......... 


Hardware 
Machine tools 
Steam fittings 
MOOR 1 Cie W hie eae Pata b Ease 
Lumber and its products ....... 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture Sh ethis coves 
Leather and its products . 
Leather ohh aides oi 
Boots and shoes 
Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes aa nig spa debian ens eice 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers ..... 
Chemicals and allied product 
Chemicals .. ey 
Fertilizers . | 
Petroleum refining .... 


BS seeeece 


Stone, clay and glass products ........-..... 


Cement ... 


Brick, tile and terra OUER ery Red acces dee 


Pottery 
OE hints 0 ieee open tan 
Metal products, other than iron and steel 
Stamped and emameled ware 
Brass, bronze and 
Teollagso NIOCHwOG ks kacke tiriacsPaes Lda 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes Haute ote 
Vehicles for lamd transportation 
Automobiles weed bdsvactatas 
Carriages and wagons ..........-.-. 
Car building amd repairing, elec.-—RR 
Car building and repairing, s 
Miscellaneous industries ...... 
Agricultural implements 
Flectrical machinery, apparat 
Pianos and organs whites 
Rubber boots amd shoes ...,......+-++e+- 
Automobile tires and inner tubes .. 
Shipbuilding e wade 


& Santa Fe Railway. Unjust and umrea- 
sonable rates om mixed carload shipments 
of poultry and eggs from points in New 


York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire 
points in official classification territory, and 
unduly preferential of shippers located in 
Oklahoma, Texas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 24085.—Buechel Produce Exchange, 
Louisville, Ky., v. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Unjust and unreasonable rates 
of mixed carload shipments of potatoes, on- 
ions, cabbage and other vegetables from 
points in Kentucky to points in official. clas- 


Railroad Revenues and Expenses’ 


Missouri-K ansas-Texas Lines 

October Ten Months 
1930 1930 1929 
, 750,563 30,725,306 
371,225 4,184,169 
577,769 38,280,962 
432,354 4,927,253 
605,294 6,289,956 
196,469 11,890,674 
4,542,767 26,129,239 
12,151,723 
2,051,956 
11,879 
10,087,888 
7,869,985 
3,188.57 

68.3 


1929 

4,553,980 
483,796 
5,479,874 
160,712 
887,282 
1,379,523 
3,336,015 
2,143,359 
328,411 
2,707 
1,812,741 
1,564,602 
3,188.57 

60.9 


124,489 

*142 

910,655 

»711,447 

8,188.57 
55.5 

* Deficit. 


1 


23 


mot 


68.0 


canning, 41.3 per cent; | 
laundries, 1.8 per cent; dyeing and clean- 


copper products ..........6 


eer migs * i see 


and Vermont. and . other | 


37,612,596 
5,223,944 
47,199,742 | 
6,840,731 
8,602,201 
13,531,255 
32,079,231 
15,120,511 
2,907,157 
14 
12,201,040 
9,997,758 

3,188.57 


seasonal, appeared in wagons, millinery, | 


in | fertilizers, boots and shoes, men’s and | eo 
of the 15 industrial | women’s clothing, cement, ice cream, and| or. 


cast-iron pipe. The iron and steel in-| 
| dustry fell off, 1.9 per cent, automobiles | 
| 2.4 per cent, rubber tires 5.1 per cent, | 
| Shipbuilding 5.8 per cent, petroleum re- | 
| fining 4 per cent, electrical goods 2.8) 
| shop products 3.3 per cent. 

Among the nine additional industries 
| surveyed, but not included in the bu- | 
| reau’s indexes, no data for the base year, | 
| 1926, being available, there were in- 
| creases in aircraft and beet sugar, and | 
| decreases in rayon, radio, jewelry, paint, 
and varnish, rubber goods, beverages, | 
and cash registers. 

Employment decreased in each of the 
nine geographic divisions in November, | 
, in the Mountain division, where the beet | 
sugar industry refining season caused a) 
gain in employment over October. The} 
decreases ranged from 4 per cent in| 
the west south central division to 1.3 per 
cent in the south Atlantic division. 

Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries ‘in November, 1930, were 3.5 
per cent lower than in October. 

In November, 1930, 10,536 establish- 
ments reported an average of 76 per, 
cent of a full normal force of employes 
who were working an average of 90 
per cent of full time. 


+ 
y-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 
(Monthly average 1926—100) 


Employment 
Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1929 1930 1930 
94.8 78.6 76.5 
101.4 94.5 93.3 

- 1018 94.1 95.5 
106.1 95.3 
82.3 84. 
103.5 97. 
102.5 96. 
90.8 87. 
95.8 80. 
93.8 74 

- 102.6 | 87 
96.7 79. 
93.6 74 

-- 108.3 74. 

. 100.8 
20.1 

- 943 
101.1 

85,2 

96.6 

92.3 

‘a 

- 103.8 

101.2 

ase exe 

. 132.0 
78.5 
92.6 


Pay-roll totals 
Nov. Oct. 
1929 1930 
95.1 72.7 
102.7 95.9 
104.4 97.6 
105.4 93.3 
83.7 83.8 
105.4 99.4 
104.3 97.0 
90.5 89.0 
92.6 173.7 
89.6 66.8 
111.2 86.3 
95.5 


75.9 

89.8 67.7 

106.7 60.9 

96.5 86.9 

78.3 60.0 
94.3 


68.2 
98.1 


78.3 


Nov. | 
1930 | 
68.3 
94.0 
98.9 
87.6 
78.6 | 
93.6 
95.1 
87.1 
69.0 
66.8 
85. 
76 
63. 
57 
88. 
50. 
65. 
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106.8 
116.4 
104.4 
107.8 
87.4 
104.1 
84.8 
77.6 
74.6 
93.8 
99.4 
91.1 
84.2 
93.8 
99.6 
84.3 
101.4 
88.8 
82.0 
83.0 
94.5 
95.5 
107.9 
111.1 
123. 
66.5 
103.0 
72.5 
114.1 
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99.5 
85.9 
85.7 
76.4 
92.7 
85.7 
. 108.9 
. 111.2 
. 122.3 
66.8 
99.1 
82.2 
110.9 
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sification territory, and unduly preferential 
of shippers at other points in Kentucky en- 
| joying lower rates. Ask for cease and de- 
'sist order, the establishment of just and 
| reasonable rates and reparation in the ag- 
| gregate of $25,000. 
| No,. 24084.—L. B. Ramsdell, Gardner, 
| Mass., v. The New York Central. Against 
| the application of a fourth-class rate of 51 
;cents on shipments of enameled iron table 
tops, Cleveland, Ohio, to Gardner, Mass., 
as unjust and unreasonable, Ask for cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No, 25086.—Southwestern Paper Company 


\of Dallas, Tex., et al. v. The Baltimore & | 


|Ohio Railroad. Against the application of 
a rate of 78% cents and unloading charges 
of $6.30 per car on shipments of printing 
paper, other than newsprint, from Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, stopped of at Indianapolis or 
Chicago for finishing loading. Ask for cease 
and desist order, and reparation to the 
basis of a subsequently established rate 
|of 70 cents. 

| No, 24087.—Knoxville Iron Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., v. Carolina, Clinchfield & 
, Ohio Railway. Unjust and unreasonable 
|rates on shipments of fire clay and fire 
brick from live Hill, Enterprise and 
Grahn, Ky., and from Ironton, Ohio, to 
Knoxville. Ask for cease and desist order, 
ithe establishment of just and reasonable 
|vates and reparation, 

No, 24088.—Rudy-Patrick Seed Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., v. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on shipments of sweet clover 
seed between points in New Mexico, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Minnesota 
on the one hand and points in the States 
of Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, lowa and Min- 
nesota on the other. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and ‘reparation. 


icost of 


jin May and June, 1930. 
|tion of the “Graf Zeppelin” in flight is 


jent City of Charleston, S. C. 
| representing a 


| tral design on the stamp. 


The new stamp issues for the year oo 
mprise revised designs for the 4-cent 
dinary stamp, the 5-cent air-mail 
stamp, and for the current series of 
postage-due stamps. In addition, special 
issues of stamps were provided for use 
on “Graf Zeppelin” mail and to commem- 
orate anniversaries of the settlement of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, the 
founding of the Province of Carolina 
and City of Charleston, the Battle of 
Braddock’s Field, and in honor of Gen. 
von Steuben. 


Honors Mr. Taft 
_The new 4-cent stamp bearing the 
likeness of William Howard Tatu was 
authorized immediately following the 
death of the late former President and 
Chief Justice as a fitting recognition 
of his many years of outstanding public 
service. The new stamp displaces the 
4-cent Martha Washington stamp of the 
1922-23 series. Except for the change 
of the central subject, the new stamp 
is identical in design with the previous 
issue. The 4-cent ‘faft stamp was first 
placed on ‘sale June 4, 1950. 

The change in the design of the 5-cent 
air-mail stamp was authorized in order 
to have the stamp conform in size and 
general style to the other denominations 
of air-mail stamps of the current series. 
The reduction in dimensions and use of 
a single instead of two colors has ef- 
tected a very substantial saving in the 
manuiacture. The central de- 
sign of the new air-mail stamp is an 
outline of the globe with wings extended 


| on either side, representing the insignia 


of the air-mail service. The redesigned 
5-cent air-mail stamp was first offered 
for sale on Feb. 10, 1930. 

The new issue of postage-due stamps 
displaces the series in use since 1894, 
In addition to the denominations here- 
tofore available, the new series containg « 
$1 and $5 stamps, values now in demand, 


jfor the collection of postage due on-. 


business reply cards and envelopes. As 
with the old issue, a large numeral de- 


| noting the denomination is placed in the 


center of each stamp, but the general 
design has been changed to make the 
new stamps more distinctive in appear- 
ance and more readily distinguishable 
from ordinary postage stamps. 

The special series of “Graf Zeppelin” 
stamps in denominations of 65 cents, 


| $1.30, and $2.60 was issued to meet the 


postage rates on mail matter carried on 
the Kuropean-Pan American flight of 
the “Graf Zeppelin” which took place 
A representa- 


used as a basis of the central design 
of each denomination. The “Zeppelin’’ 
stamps ‘were first made available for 
purchase by the public on Apr. 19, 1930, 
and were continued on sale in the post 
offices where made available until June 
7, and in the Philatelic Agency until 


-=|June 30, after which they were perma- 


nently withdrawn, The total sales of 
“Zeppelin” stamps amounted to $314,- 
324.40. 
Foundings Commemorated 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony 2-cent 
stamp was issued to commemorate the 
three- hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the colony. A reproduction 
of the colonial seal was used as the cen- 
tral design of the stamp, which was first 


| placed on sale Apr. 8, 1930. 


The special 2-cent Charleston stamp 
was provided in connection with the cel- 
ebration held to commemorate the two- 


| hundred-and-sixtieth anniversary of the 


founding of the Province of Carolina 
and the two-hundred-and-fifticth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the orig- 
inal settlement on the site of the peg 
Figuree 
colonial governor and . 
an Indian on the shore, with two ships - 
in the distance, typifying the arrival of 
settlers to the new land, form the cen- 
The Charles- 
ton stamp was first placed on sale Apr. 


/10, 1930. 


The 2-cent stamp issued to commem- 
orate the one-hundred-and-seventy-fifth 


|anniversary of the Battle of Braddock’s 
| Field was placed on sale July 9, on 
which date in 1755 the battle took place, 


The central design on the stamp pic- 


|tures the statue erected on the battle- 
|field in honor of Col. George Washing- - 
| ton, 


who assumed command of the 
troops upon the death of General Brad- 
dock, 

The special stamp in the 2-cent de- 
nomination in honor of Gen. von Steu- 
ben was issued in connection with the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth » 
{of this popular hero of the Revolution, 
whose services in organizing the army 
of the Colonies contributed in such large 
| measure to the successful outcome of 
ithe War for Independence. The stamp 
| was first placed on sale Sept. 17, 1930, 
land has for the central subject the 
likeness of Gen, von Steuben. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|on Dee. 15 made public a rate decision 
|which is summarized as follows: 

No, 22832.—Kuhn Paint & Varnish Works 
v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. L 
| Railway. Rate on lithopone and zine o 
\in carloads, from Hillsboro, Ill, to Hous z 
| Tex., found wunreauonable. ReparaVion 
awarded, 
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Avrrorizen Statements Onty Are Presentep Here, Berne 


Public Utilities 
Deposited Bond | Profits in Stock Purchases 


Held Not to Be 


should Be Retained by State 
For Benefit of Unpaid 


Claimants, Alabama At- 


torney General Says ~ 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Dec. 15. 
A $20,000 bond deposited with the 
tate of Alabama by the Home Fire 


surance Co. of Little Rock, Ark., now! 


receivership, is not an asset of the 
lompany to be handled by the receiver 
ut should remain in the custody of the 
ptate Treasurer for the benefit of un- 
aid claimants in Alabama, the State 
surance Superintendent, George H. 
higpen, has just informed all agents 
f the company in the State, citing an 
pinion of Attorney General Charlie C. 
cCall rendered Dec. 11. 

Under the insurance laws of Alabama, 
puperintendent Thigpen told the agents, 
Surance companies of other States, 
xcept those writing official surety 
ongs, are not required to make a de- 
Osi with the State in order to be li- 
ensed, a certificate of the necessary 
eposit in the home State being suffi- 
lent. However, under a. retaliatory 
aw, a company of another State is re- 
juired to make the same deposit in 


labama that its home State would re-| 


huire of an Alabama Company. 
Arkansas requires a $20,000 deposit, 


And for that reason the Home Fire! 


urnished a $20,000 bond, he said. The 
bond was originally executed by the 
Home Accident Insurance Company, a 
ROmpanion company, but this was re- 
ected and replaced by one written by 
he " eseesemeaa Surety Company of New 
Y ork. 

The Home Accident Company, which 
nlso is in receivership, was not required 
o furnish a bond because the Arkansas 
aw does not apply to casualty compa- 
nies. 

Alabama claimants against the Home 
ire Insurance Company should first 
proceed against the assets of the com- 
pany, Mr. McCall advised in his opin- 
on, and then against the bond for any 
mpaid balance due on their claims. 
The opinion follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of Dec. 
, 1930, in which you set out the fol- 
owing facts: 

“The Home Fire Insurance Company 
of Little Rock, Ark., was recently de- 
lared insolvent and placed in the hands 
of a receiver under the State laws of 

rkansas. 

“This company is licensed to transact 
business in Alabama through duly li- 
ensed resident agents. When it be- 
ame insolvent the Alabama agents were 
required to, and did, cancel the policies 
of insurance in Alabama and reinsure 
he risks in other companies. 

“A refund of unearned premiums on 
the cancelled policies is due by said 
ompany to the insureds and agents of 
he geompany representing said insureds 
‘in is State in. varying amounts 
throughout the State. 

Unpaid Claims 


“There are also probably unpaid | 


claims to policyholders in this State by 
reason .of losses occurring under said 
policies. 

“We attach hereto copy of a bond 
filed with the State Treasurer of Ala- 
bama as a part of its qualifications to 
do business in this State, as required 
by section 45 of the insurance laws of 
Alabama, section 8365 of the Code. 

“This bond, you will notice, is filed for 
the protection of all claims arising and 
accruing to any person or persons by 
virtue of any policy issued by said com- 
pany during the term of the bond any 

roperty situated in the State of Ala- 

ama.” ae 

You request my opinion: 7 

1st. Please examine this bond in con- 
nection with the law under which it is 
required and let me have your opinion 
as to whether or not this bond is an 
asset of the insurance company to be 
handled by the receiver and if the Ala- 
bama claims against the bond should be 
filed with the receiver by the individual 
claimants in this State and if the re- 
ceiver should collect these claims from 
the bonding company for the sole benefit 
of the respective claimants; or | 

2nd. Should the bond be left in the 
custody of the State Treasurer in this 
State and claims against it by citizens 
of this State be handled directly against 
the bonding company by the respective 
claimants. , 

Answering your first question, the 
bond submitted is made payable to the 
State of Alabama and is for the pro- 
tection of holders of policies issued by 
the insolvent company on property within 
the State of Alabama. The condition of 


this, bond is as follows: : 

“Yalow, therefore, if the said Home Fire 
Insurance Company shall prémptly pay 
all claims arising and accruing to any 
person or persons, by virtue of any 
policy issued by the said company, dur- 
ing the term of this bond, upon any 

roperty situated in the State of Ala- 
oe when the same shail become due, 
then this obligation shall become void; 
otherwise to remain in full force and 
effect.” 

This bond is in no sense an asset of 
the Home Fire Insurancé Company of 
Little Rock, Ark., and can not be han- 
died by a receiver of said company. The 
individual claimants should file their 
claims with the receiver of said com- 

ny whereupon the receiver after 
Fiquidating the assets of the company 
should pay to each claimant his pro 
rata. As stated above, the receiver has 
nothing to do with the bond for the rea- 
son that the bond is not a part of the 
assets of the company. The _ receiver 
merely pays to Alabama claimants their 
pro rata share of the general assets of 
the company. When this is done the 
bondsmen are liable to the individual 
Alabama claimants for whatever loss 
they may have sustained by reason of 
the failure of the Home Fire Insurance 
Company of Little Rock, Ark. ; 

The answer to your second question 
is in the affirmative. The bond should 
be left in. the custody of the State 
Treasurer of Alabama,, pending such ac- 
tion as the Alabama claimants see fit to 
pursue, 


Insurarice Company Sale 
Approved by Stockholders 


State of Nebraska: 
' Lincoln, Dee. 15. 
The State Insurance Department has 
recem™med formal notice that the stock- 
hol f the Elkhorn Life Insurance 
Co., Mfomfolk, Nebr., have approved the 
sale of the company to the Pacific States 
Life Insurance Co. of California. 
L 


By Utility Company Outlined’ Basin Irrigation 
Asset of Insurer trans 


@ 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony’ Nov. 15 by Judson C. Dicker- 
man and Robert J. Ryder, Federal 
Trade Commission accountants, ap- 
pearing as witnesses in the Commis- 
sion’s\ investigation into financial 
activities of power and gas utilities, 
follow in full text: 

Proceedings of Nov. 15. 

Judson C.. Dickerman testified as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. Healy: 
| Q. You may proceed, Mr. Dickerman. 
| A. Shall I make the statement? 
Q. Yes, sir. A. The correction of my 
| testimony given Nov. 12, 1930, relating 
to Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany that I wish to make, is in my testi- 
mony of Nov. 12, 1930, referring to the 
| fact that natural gas had been introduced 
jin Alabama and Georgia cities by pipe 
line from distant sources, I stated that 
we had learned last Spring that the new 
; United Gas Corporation, controlled by 
the Electric Power & Light Corporation, 
one of the Electric Bond & Share holding 
companies, was interested in the trans- 
mission gas line by which natural gas 
reached Atlanta and the other cities of 
| the Southeastern States. That statement 
was based on an inference drawn from a 
financial article appearing in the Finan- 
| cial Chronicle of Apr. 5, 1930, page 2393, 
which article had resulted in some dis- 





cussion in conference with representa- 
| tives of the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, concerning the interests of that 
{company in interstate transmission of 
gas. It appears that the inference went 
| beyond the facts, which appear to be as 
| follows, which were obtained by exami- 
| nation of the financial publications: 

| The United Gas Corporation is inter- 
, ested or concerned in the supply of nat- 
|ural gas to Alabama and Georgia com- 
| munities only to the extent that it 
|claimed at the time of its organization, 
that it would have as an outlet for gas 
from its own and controlled fields in 
| Louisiana an opportunity to supply ap- 
proximately 42 per cent of the natural 
}gas requirements of the transmission 
|pipe line reaching to Birmingham and 
| Atlanta. There was no definite infer- 
}ence that it had any ownership,in the 
pipe line to Atlanta, although it was 
| stated that it had interest in other trans- 
| mission pipe lines to other parts of the 
| country. 


Affiliation With Electric 
Bond and Share Disclaimed 


| To further qualify the situation recent 
| financial publications indicate that the 
|462-mile long gas transmission line 
|from Louisiana through Mississippi to 
| Birmingham in Alabama and to Atlanta 
| in Georgia, with franchise to other cities 
in those States is owned or controlled by 
the Southern Natural Gas Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Tri-Utilities Corpora- 
| tion, of which C. L. Ohrstrom is presi- 
| dent, 

| So far as has been learned Mr. Ohr- 
strom and his immediate associates in 
| other utility operations are not affiliated 
in any way with the Electric Bond & 
Share Company or the Southern Power 
& Light Company or its successor, the 


Massachusetts Company 
Upheld in Cancelling Policy 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Dec. 15. 


The State Board of Appeals under the 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
j}ance law has sustained the action 
|of the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
lance Co. in cancelling a policy issued 
to Jphn J. Bardon of Dorchester, holding 
{that an insurance company should not 
|be obliged to insure a motorist who 
|attempts to go around a blind curve at 
a speed of 35 miles an hour. 


Automobile Fatalities 
Increasing in Bay State 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston Dec. 15. 


Automobile fatalities in Massachusetts 
in all probability will reach 800 this year, 
the highest total in the history of the 
State, Lloyd Blanchard, executive sec- 
retary of the Governor’s Committee on 
Street and Highway Safety, told a con- 
ference of 100 automobile dealers called 
for the purpose of enlisting the dealers’ 
aid in furthering highway safety in the 
State. p 

Without attempting to belittle or min- 
imize the situation, he said, accurate data 
on automobile mileage in relation to fatal 
accidents furnishes the encouraging 
news that Massachusetts motorists are 
driving a far greater number of miles in 
}somplete safety than ever before. For 
every person killed in 1929 motor vehi- 
cles in the State traveled 7,579,635 miles, 
he explained. In 1930 the total number 
of miles driven per fatality has risen to 
7,913,838. 


|Kansas Rules on Adjustment 
Of Auto Insurance Losses 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Dec. 15. 


Automobile insurance losses in Kan- 
sas are to be adjusted on the basis of 
actual value of the property at the time 
of loss instead of on the valuations esti- 
mated in a valuation book furnished by 
manufacturers to retail automobile deal- 
ers, according to a recent ruling of the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Charles 
F. Hobbs, addressed to all insurers writ- 
ing automobile insurance. The ruling 
follows in full text: 

Information has reached this Depart- 
ment from several sources that some in- 
surers in adjusting automobile insur- 
ance losses are not basing their settle- 
ment on the actual value of the prop- 
erty at the time of the loss, but rather 
on a valuation as estimated by a valua- 
tion book furnished by the manufac- 
turers to all retail automobile dealers, 
commonly known as the “Red Book” or 
“Blue Boot.” This Department suggests 
that the valuations outlined in the above 
stated book shall not be used for settle- 
ment of loss purposes in this State, but 
in all cases the actual value of the 
property at the time of the loss shall be 
taken as the true basis for settlement 
of losses. 

_ Will ,ou please advise the Department 
immediately of your acquiescence in this 
ruling and also notify your adjusters 
and agents of this order. 
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cript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Commissions Paid by Southeastern Securities 
Corporation on Investments 


Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. 

There was another matter which may 
need a little clarification; that is, the 
matter of exact ownership of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation of 
New York, of which I testified at the 
same time. Instead of being a direct sub- 
sidiary of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation, the holding company, 
the Commonwealth & Southern Corpo- 


ration of New York, is a corporation, all | 


of whose stock is held by the several 
operating companies in the entire Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation sys- 
tem. This New York corporation acts 
as an adviser, investigative engineering 
body as previously outlined, for all of 
the companies, north and south. 

One of three divisions of this New 
York corporation is located in Birming- 
ham, as headquarters, to be in immediate 
contact with the problems of the former 
Southeastern Power & Light Company, 
now the Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany. 

Robert J. Ryder was recalled and testi- 
fied as follows: 

Q. Yesterday afternoon, just before 
adjournment, Mr. Ryder, we were dis- 
cussing the acquisition of shares in the 
Georgia Light, Power & Railways by 
the Southeastern Securities Corporation, 


these shares were acquired through the 
Electric Bond & Share Company. You 


said, if I remember correctly, that these | 


shares were acquired by the Bond & 


Share Company for the account of the| 
Southeastern Securities, and that they | 


made no profits on it, but did charge a 
commission. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I asked you to tell me how much the 
commission was. Are you prepared to 
do that now? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much was it? 
$1,078. 

Q. In the first place, the Southeastern 
Securities Company had acquired 33,398 
shares of the common stock of the Geor- 
gia Light, Power & Railways, from Sper- 
ling, Bonbright and Electric Bond & 
Share Company and others; is that right? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Information Sought 
As to Profit Involved 


Q. The number purchased 
Doherty was 33,098 shares? 
right. 

Q. How many were purchased through 
Bonbright? A. 8,975 shares. 


A. It was 


from 
A. That is 


Q. Was there a commission paid on| 


that? A. Yes, sir, $32,122.50. 
_ Q. How many shares 
from Electric Bond & Share Company? 
A. 12,912, on which a commission of 
$1,078 was paid. 

Q. That commission was computed on 
“a blocks of stock? A. That is cor- 
rect. 


Q. Part of the many that made the| 


32,9127 A. 539 shares out of the 12,912 
was a commission paid on. 

Q. And the balance of the shares 
bought through Bond & Share Company, 


on those no commission was paid? A. No, | 


sir. 
Q. Do you know whether the balance 


of the shares were sold by Bond & Share | 


to Southeastern Securities Company at a 
profit? A. I do not. 

Q. You have no information that they 
were sold at a profit? A. No, sir, 

Q. Or that they were not? A. These 
shares were purchased during the year, 
and they ranged anywhere from 50 to 76. 


I think the average price was about 73 | 


tor the 12,000 shares. 


Q. Do you infer from that that Bond | 
& Share did not make a profit on this | 


transaction other than the commission? 
A. I would assume that, since they were 
not all sold at once. 

Q. I will show you sheets that are 
mapa sore es. 4728 to 4734, both in- 
clusive, and ask you if you prepare 
sheets? A. Far a seeever eee 
_ Q. From what source did you get the 
information on which these sheets is 
based? 
Southeastern Securities Company and 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.] 


Time Extension in Fire Exit 


Law Given in West Virginia 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Dec. 15. 
The possibility of interrupting Christ- 
mas business has just resulted in an al- 
lowance of a “reasonable time extension” 
by the State Fire Marshal, C. O. Stahl: 
mann, in the enforcement of the State 
law which, after Jan. 1, requires exit 
doors on all “places of public assem- 

blage” to swing outward. 
The announcement was 


Fairmont merchants who pointed out 
that changes in places of business to 
conform to the law would cause inter- 
ruption of their business during the holi- 
day season. 

Mr, Stahlmann said that his -depart: 


ment would wait a reasonable length | 


of time before starting rigid enforcement 


of the law, especially with regard to} 


merchants. 


New York Seeks to Protect 
Moving Company Employes 


State of New York: 
New York City, Dec. 15. 


the business of furniture moving in 
New York City were found to be with- 


out workmen’s compensation insurance | 


following a special investigation con- 
ducted by the State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Frances Perking, during the past 
week, the State Labor Department has 
just announced. 

_ Fifty-nine of the delinquent employers 
immediately secured the necessary in- 
surance protection for employes and one 
was summoned before a city magistrate, 
it was stated. 

Under the new enforcement plan 
Commissioner Perkins has announced 
that investigators of the Labor Depart- 
ment will make a special canvass of em- 
ployers in the more hazardous occupa- 
tional groups. There are at least 200 
more moving concerns to be canvassed 


in the present campaign, according to | 


Miss Perkins. 

In all conspicuous cases of omission 
to secure compensation insurance, she 
said, prosecutions will be 
whether or not there are pending com- 
pensation claims for injuries, 


' 


and it appeared, as stated at page 68 of | proval of business organizations in all 


your report, No. 4722, that certain of! 





were bought | : 
| pects to incorporate the recommendations 


A. From the records of the| 


made fol-| 
lowing a protest made in behalf of | 


undertaken | 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Columbia River 


Project Outlined 


Development Would Open 
Up 1,886,000 Acres of | 
Rich Land in Washington | 
State, Bureau Reports 


_A movement to organize an irrigation | 
district, the initial step toward the pro- 
posed $200,000,000 Columbia. Basin ir- 
rigation project in Washington, is an-| 
nounced in a bulletin of the Columbia| 
Basin Irrigation League just made pub- 
lic at the Bureau of Reclamation. | 


The Bureau, it was pointed out orally, | 
has for some time been investigating | 
the possibilities of the proposed devel-| 
opment, which would involve around 
1,886,000 acres of rich land. It would 
thus be the country’s largest irrigation | 
project. Proponents of the development | 
have lately been considering the advisa-| 
bility of carrying out the project in a) 
number of units of about 200,000 or} 
300,000 acres. each. 


“Realizing that it is necessary for some | 
organization to be created with which} 





| the United States Government,may make | 
| contracts 


for building the irrigation 
works that will be required for water- 
ing the Columbia Basin Irrigation Proj-| 
ect,” the Bulletin says, “the Columbia | 
Basin Irrigation League, with the ap-| 
parts of the State, is leading in a move! 
to secure the necessary petitions for the | 
forming of an irrigation district cover- | 
ing three counties in the heart of the! 
State, Adams, Grant, Franklin and part) 
of Lincoln and Walla Walla. The sev-| 
eral thousands of land owners of record | 
in the proposed district are scattered all | 
over the United States, and the work| 
of collecting their signatures to petitions | 
will involve many months’ time and the} 


| expenditure of a large sum of money.” | 


A loan of the money required, the | 
league said, would be asked from the| 
State reclamation revolving fund, which 
now contains several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of idle money, and it 
would be repaid through taxation on the | 
lands in the district after it is formed | 
and in operation. | 

The league expects the work of lo-! 
cating the land owners, getting them| 
signed up and going through with the! 
work of actual organization of the dis- | 
trict will require at least two years. 

It is pointed out that the War De-| 


| partment survey, now in progress, is 
|to be completed next July, as well as 


a report and recommendation by the Rec- 
lamation Service, which has permanently 
assigned an engineer to the Columbia 
basin study. When these reports are 
ready, the bulletin says, the league ex- 


into a bill to be presented to Congress 


in 1931-2 and “with every prospect of | 
Congress giving approval to the bill.” 


Applications 
Radio Commission 


Applications for 


broadcasting and| 
wireless permits, 


just received by the 


Federal Radio Commission have been an- | 


nounced by the Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WABC-WBOQ, Atlantic Broadcasting Cor- | 
poration, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, 
modification of construction permit to ex- 
tend-eompletion date on construction permit | 
to July 1, 1931, 

WLEK, Carl S. Wheeler, Lexington Air 
Stations, Adams Street, Lexington, Mass., 


petition just filed with the Federal Radio 


|orable commission, dated Dec. 9, 1930, 


| obvious, however, that it must be by 


| in fact, 
‘Unfriendly Motives Said 
To Be Behind Letter 


|thing Mr. Randolph states in his letter, 
lin addition to’that which we have set 


|but on the contrary thereof, we state 


| the affidavit of Samuel L. Golan attached 





request for authority to voluntarily assign 


license to the Bay State Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 


| 
WGAR, WGAR Broadcasting C y | 
( > G g Company, 
Buclid and East 12th Streets, Cleveland, | 
hio, license to request authority to op- | 
erate WHK’s auxiliary transmitter on 1,450 | 
ke., with 500 w., and unlimited hours. This | 
transmitter is located at St. Clair and On- 
|tario Streets, Cleveland. 

Canton Broadcasting Company, 401 Tus- | 
carawas Street, West, Canton, Ohio, con- | 
struction permit application amended to re- 
quest 1,120 kc. and 500 w. instead of 620 
ke. and 1 kw. with unlimited hours. 

WSOC, A. J. Kirby Msic Company, Gas- | 
tonia, N. C., request for authority to vol- 
untarily assign license to WSOC, Inc. 

WOAI, Southern Equipment Com y, 

> 2 pany, 

San Antonio, Tex., license to use old trans- 

mitter at Navarro and North St. Mary’s 

aurebte, Sen Antonio, as an auxiliary to be 
rated in case of eme i 

ea nergency with 5 kw. 

WDBO, Orlando Broadcastin 

> g Company, 
Inc., Orlando, ‘Fla., modification of license 
to change hours of operation from one-half 
time on 1,120 ke. to unlimited, 

R. S. and D. W. Gavin, Marion (near 
Meridian), Miss., construction permit ap- 
plication amended to 
equipment, 


. KMLB, J. C. Liner, 512-16 South Grand 
Street, Monroe, La., construction permit 


from 50 w. to 100 w: on 1,200 ke. 
KSO, Berry Seed Company, 8th and Wil- 


| thority to voluntarily assign license to 
Joseph Callaway and Harry Dahl, KSO, 
construction permit to move station KSO 


new equipment. 


_W6XI, RCA Communications, Inec., Bo- 
linas, Calif.; K6XO, Kahuku, T. H., re- 
| newal of license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,- 
195, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 10 kw. 
Press Wireless, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn. (lo- 
cations to be approved), new construction 
Permits for point-to-point service. 

WJA, Press Wireless; Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
or 91 ke., 10 kw 
aaah peapewasion, portables, renewal of 
yeophysical licenses for 1,600, 1,652, 1, 
1,680, 1,704 ke., 5 w. ent 

W8XAD, RCA Victor Company, Inc., Cam- 
den, N. J., renewal of visual broadcasting 
license for 2,100-2,200 ke., 500 w. 

_W2XE, Atlantic Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Cross Hassock Bay, N. Y., modifica- 
tion o£ construction permit for relay 
broadcasting for extension of completion 
date to June 1, 1931. 

KGSD, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., construction permit for 
an additional transmitter for point-to-point 


8,015, 12,180 ke., 150 w. / 

JE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Reno, 
Nev., modification of aeronautical license 
for change in frequencies to 3,160, 3,166, 
3,172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,660 ke., 400. w. 

KQD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, -construetion permit for addi- 


nautical on 2,482, 2,506, 4,124, 6,215, 6,230 
ke, 50 w. 
nautical license for change in frequencies. 

KHFMN, KHFGT, Pan Americah Airways, 
Inc., new plane licenses for 393, 414, 500, 





} 3,070, 5,690, 8,650 ke., 12 w. 


Chicago Mayor Files Reply 
To Charge in Prize Campaign 


Petition Submitted to Radio Commission Says Plan Is De- 
signed to Improve Business and Does Not 
Involve Any Element of Chance 


made by Robert Isham | been dolnaates, with one Carl J. Appell, 

ident of the Chicago As-| who is also*an assistant corporation 
ae at pean that Mayor Wil- | counsel of the City of Chicago, to pre- 
liam Hale Thompson of that city pro-/sent to your honorable body, Mayor 


lott involving : : : 2 
oe aeeote were denied in a formal) ulate business in the City of Chicago. 


Allegations 


Commission by official representatives of | is now and,has been for some time past, 
Mayor Thompson. | considerable depression of business in 
Contending that the charges of Mr. | the City of Chicago; that there are A 
Randolph were “untrue in substance and | wards*‘of 200,000 men and women who afe 
in fact,” the petition said that the| unemployed in the City of Chicago; and 
mayor’s plan for distributing prizes does| that to correct that condition and_ to 
not constitute a lottery, but has as its | double the business of the City of Chi- 
objective the doubling of business in | cago, Mayor William Hale Thompson has 
Chicago through a “Prosperity Drive.” | evolved the following plan which, in his 
The request made by Mr. Randolph, in/ opinion, will do away with the soup 
his letter filed with the Commission on} houses and bread lines that are on the 
Dec. 9, asking that radio stations in|increase in the City of Chicago and 
Chicago be advised against broadcast-| bring to the inhabitants of that city the 
ing programs having to do with the! prosperity to which they are justly en- 
project, should be denied, the petition | titled. 
added. |. The Mayor has agreed to put up a 
The Commission, the petition stated, | fund of $1,000,000, with which to in- 
should “permit the broadcasting through |sure and guarantee the distribution of 
tadio stations of information relative to|the prizes to be awarded. 
Mayor William Hale Thompson’s Pros-|; First—The Mayor will sell to the mer- 
perity Drive to stimulate business|/chants of the City of Chicago coupons, 


| throughout Chicago and to find jobs for | which coupons will be distributed as fol-| 
|lows: With every purchase of merchan-| 


the unemployed.” ) J 
The plan itself, appended to the peti-|dise of 25 cents, which merchandise will 
tion, and sworn to by Samuel L. Golan,|be sold at the prevailing market prices 
Assistant Corpore’ion Counsel of Chi-| Without any extra charge to the pur- 
cago, is based on gross income of the | chaser for the coupon, one coupsn will 
participants. Mr. Golan stated in his de- be given with each 25-cent purchase. 
scription that there will be no award of; Second—The merchants will pay to the 
prizes, in whole or in part by lottery| Mayor one per cent (1%) on their sales 
or chance. | as evidented by the distribution of these 

Gentlemen: Acting for and on behalf | coupons, or one-quarter of a cent (‘4c) 
of Mayor William Hale ihompson, in| Per coupon. 
answer to a letter received by your hon-| Third—This Prosperity Drive will end 
July 4, 1931. At or before the expira- 
|tion of the Drive, the holders of the 
coupons will deliver them to the Mayor’s 
office in the City Hall, Chicago, Illinois, 
which coupons will be turned over to 
the Mayor’s Awards Committee, who will 
distribute the awards in the following 
manner: 

The first grand award ‘will be $100,000 
= the person who has the largest num- 
ber of votes predicated upon the coupons 
as hereinafter set forth. 

The second grand award, of $50,000, 
for the next largest number of votes. 

The third grand award, of $25,000, for 
the third largest number of votes, as 
aforesaid; 

And 16,500 special awards of $50 each 
for the next 16,500 largest number of 
votees. 


and signed by Robert Isham Randolph, 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, we beg to advise you that in 
the aforesaid letter wherein Mr. Ran- 
dolph states to your honorable body, as 
follows: ‘ 
“The particular object which furnishes 
the occasion for this letter is being fos- 
tered by William Hale Thompson, mayor 
of Chicago, and is in substance as fol- 
lows: : 
“‘A million dollars in cash awards is 
promised to be distributed to persons 
holding coupons which they are to ob- 
tain with each 25 cent purchase of goods 
at local stores. The highest award is to 
be $100,000, and there are to be smaller 
awards down as low, we believe, as $50. 
The local merchants and retailers are be- 
ing asked to purchase these coupons at 
the rate of 1,000 for $2.50. The exact 
manner of determining which of the cou- 
pons will entitle their holders to the 
prizes has not been revealed. It seems 


prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded to each tying contestant. 
Purchasers Rated to 

some sort of drawing dependent on num- Equalize Opportunity 

bers placed on the coupons, and that it} In order to give everyone an equal 
will therefore be purely by chance. opportunity, whether they be persons of 
that the same is untrue in substance and} small or large means, the decisions of 
the Mayor’s Awards Committeé in dis- 
tributing the awards will be determined 
on the following bases: 

1. To a purchaser whose gross in- 
come in 1930 has been less than $2,000, 
each coupon shall represent 50 votes. 

2. To a purchaser whose gross income 
in 1930 has been from $2,000 to $5,000, 
each coupon shall represent 40 votes. 

_ 8. To a purchaser whose gross income 
in 1930 has been from $5,000 to $10,000, 
each coupon shall represent 30 votes. 

4. To a purchaser whose gross income 
in 1930 has been from $10,000 to $25,- 
000, each coupon shall represent 20 
votes. 

_ 5. To a purchaser whose gross income 
in 1930 has been from $25,000 to $50,- 
| 000, each coupon shall represent 10 votes. 
|. 6. To a purchaser whose gross income 
in 1930 has been from $50,000 to $100,- 
| 000, each coupon shall represent 5 votes. 
_ 7. To a purchaser whose gross income 
in 1930 has been $100,000 or over, each 





We are unable to determine from any- 


out, upon what information he predi- 
cates his assertions as to the nature 
of the mayor’s plan to double the busi- 
ness of Chicago. Those facts which he 
sets up in the letter pertaining to the 
mayor’s plan are false and untrue and 
are not in fact the plan by which | the 
mayor intends to distribute his prizes, 


the fact to be that the mayor intends 
to distribute his prizes as outlined in 


hereto and made a part hereof. 3 
We trust that we are not in any wise 
injecting into this answer to Robert 
Isham Randolph’s letter of Dec. 9, 1930, 
any scandalous or impertinent matter, 
but we do not hesitate to state that the|coupon shall represent 1 vote. 
said Robert Isham Randolph is most) In addition thereto, any purchaser 
unfriendly to Mayor William Hale | with ee oe ~~ 
r in our opinion his un-|than $5, or the year 1930, shall be 
Thompson, and in our op leptitlod to 10 adanlaaal veber Oat enn, 





Cinpex 


$1,000,000 in| William Hale Thompson’s plan to stim-| 


Your affiant states further that there | 


In the event of a tie for any prize, a' 
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[Kansas Petition 
Protests Rates 
For Natural Gas 


State Asks Application of 
Principles of Common 
Law to Corporation Serv- 
ing Group of Cities 


Topeka, Kans., Dec. 15.—Application 
| of the principles of the common law to 
|the Cities Service Gas Company in its 
|business of transporting and selling 
natural gas in interstate commerce is 
| sought in a petition filed by the State 
|of Kansas and the Public Service Com- 
| mission in the District Court of the 
United States for the first division of 
the District of Kansas. 


Unreasonable and discriminatory rates, 
the petition alleges, are being charged to 
the several cities served by affiliated and 
| subsidiary distributing companies and to 
industries served directly by the trans- 
porting company. 
| The Cities Service Gas Company, ac- 
;eording to the petition, is a Deleware 
| corporation with its principal office at 
Bartlesville, Okla., but doing its principal 
| business in the State of Kansas, where it 
| serves more than 100 cities and towns. 

Effect of Statutes 

The company, it is alleged, is “en- 
gaged in the business of a gas pipe line 
company, purchasing, selling and trans- 
porting natural gas by pipe lines in inter- 
|state commerce in and through Kansas 
|and other States of the United States; 
and as such interstate commerce agency 
is subject to and governed by the princi- 
| ples of the common law operative upon 
|such interstate commercial transactions, 
as the common law has not been modi- 
fied by Congressional enactment in so 
far as it pertains to interstate commerce 
by gas pipe line companies.” 

The company charges a rate of 40 
cents per thousand cubic feet of gas at 
the city gate of the places served, the 
petition asserts, “with certain exceptions 
in certain cities and towns, the names 
of which are unknown to plaintiffs, but 
are within the knowledge and informa- 
tion of the defendant herein, and that 
such rates are excessive, unreasonable 
and unwarranted under the law.” 

The 40-cent rate is charged, it is al- 
leged, without regard to the length of 
transmission, cost of transportation, and 
without regard to an equal rate to con- 
sumers who may be similarly situated. 

It is further charged that the Cities 
Service Gas Company sells natural gas 
|to industrial consumers at a rate based 
upon competition with other fuel sup- 
plies, without regard to cost of produc- 
\tion and transportation or to an equal 
rate to customers similarly situated, “all 
of which is an unlawful discrimination 
between industrial consumers, and be- 
tween industrial and domestic consum- 
ers, and casts an additional and un- 
lawful burden upon domestic consum- 
ers.” 

The petition asks “that the present 
rate of 40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet 
| charged for natural gas at the city gate 
|by the defendant be declared unreason- 
| able and discriminatory, and that the de- 
fendant be required to present all books, 
memoranda and other evidence touching 
on the cost of fufnishing and transmit- 
ting natural gas to the distributing com- 
| panies at the gates of various cities, and 
to the various industrial consumers in 
the State of Kansas, that the court may 
| determine the unreasonableness of the 
rate charged, and the discriminatory 
| rates, acts and charges exacted and de- 
| manded by the defendant.” 





Senator Arthur Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, on Dec. 3 introduced a bill (V 
U. S. Daily, 3031:1) to create the Fed- 
leral Gas Pipe Line Commission to have 
jurisdiction over the rates and practices 
|of gas pipe line agencies. 


Plans for Virginia 
Gas Line Announced 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Dec. 15. 


| friendly spirit for the Mayor actuated 


his letter of Dec. 9, 1930. Moreover, the 


said Robert Isham Randolph does not} 


reside in the City of Chicago and has 


pon for each minor child or invalid rel- 
ative dependent upon him for support. 
When the purchaser presents his cou- 


publicly announced that he has no desire | pons to the Mayor’s Awards Committee 


to reside therein. 

We also read with interest the fol- 
lowing statement of Robert Isham Ran- 
dolph in his letter to your honorable 
body, wherein he states: 

“It is obvious from what has ‘been 


above stated, that the ‘burden of the en- | 


terprise will fall on the small merchant 


he will be required to present evidence 
or information to indicate the income 
class to which he belongs. 
agree to abide by the decision of the 
Mayor’s Awards Committee, which will 
be final in that regard. 

The Mayor’s Awards Committee shall 
have the right to require any applicant 
for an award to present proper evi- 


He must} 


request different | 


to change equipment and increase power | 


low Streets, Clarinda, Iowa, request for au- | 


from Clarinda to Des Moines, and install | 


Sixty out of 200 concerns engaged in | fonstruction permit for new transmitter | 


KGKR, KGKU, KGKS, Geophysical Re-/ 


aeronautical on 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,350, | 


tional transmitter for point-to-point aero- | 


KQD, modification of aero- | 


and retailer who is not organized and 
|who has no means of protecting himself 
}against it.” 


Use of Mails in Plan 
Considered Proper 


In making this statement, Mr. Ran- 


dolph presumes to speak for a class of 3 3 
| ceatahienaes whom ne is not authorized | prove, if he has obtained coupons from 


‘te represent, to whose interests he has|other purchasers, the income class to 
shea been antagonistic, and which| which they eee 5 p oe 
class of merchants Mayor William Hale | These awards will be ma . an Rw 
Thompson has always protected and is tributed within approximately thirty 
seeking in this prosperity drive to aid| (30) days after the close of pe ae 
them as well as all other merchants and|Perity drive, or as soon imme iately 
/industries in Chicago. came sti Clete 2 the drive as it is 
We respectfully submit that we have/ Possible so jo. 

this day pubmitted the plan in the pe-| , Your, ge wanes Dae thes the 
|tition attached hereto to Mr. Horace | aforesaid plan as outlined is the only 
J. Donnelly, Solicitor for the Post Office | plan that Mayor William Hale Thompson 
\Department, and he has informed us| Will use in his prosperity drive, and that 
that he deems <his plan not a lo‘tery| there will be no award of prizes, in whole 


jor i ‘t, by lotter chance. 
under the Post Office Rules and Regu- | arther ne banat *anty. r 


lations in connection therewith, and has 7 
advised Mr. Arthur C. Luder, "Postmas- oer a, = ne 
\ter for Chicago, that any matter m con-) +);.j2th day of December, 1930. Kath- 
vo werent 3s bar ag ae wil. |leen, W. Noel, Notary Public, District 
e submit further -| bia. 
liam Hale Thompson beiieves that the | © oo eoramnissise expires Apr. 21, 1931 
broadcasting by radio vc matters in con- er Are ’ 
nection with this plan just as impor- 
tant, if not more so, than advertising 
the same through the newspapers, and 
we therefore respectfully urge your 
honorable body to deny the request of 
Robert Isham Randolph and to peste te 
broadcasting through radio stations of in- | , : , 
lformation relative to Mayor William Merchants in Kansas can not give 
|Hale Thompson’s prosperity drive to | free insurance polaies ware the sale of 
stimulate business throughout Chicago | $°°4S = on oe din ee 
and to find jobs for the unemployed. | £® Purchase C elr mercnan mms ie tate 
(Signed) Samuel A. Ettelson, corpo- | Insirancs ion ee arles 
ration counsel; Samyel L. Golan and Earl oe ’ 


} ; “hi A jewelry concern advertised that 
a oveen assistants, af the city of Chi- with each diamond sold an insurance 


| policy protecting against loss by theft, 
Outline of Program 


fire ant oes panera would be given, 
| Mr. Hobbs said. 
Proposed by Mayor | pany that this practice was illegal and 
District of Columbia, City of Wash-| stated that an order would be issued to 
|ington, SS. |all insurance companies writing this 
Samuel L. Golan, being first duly class of risks, informing them of the 
| sworn on oath, deposes and says that he|ruling and prohibiting coverage for 
is an assistant corporation counsel of| which standard rates are not paia by 
}the City of Chicago, and that he has! the insuyed instead of by merchants. 


dence that he is a bona-fide applicant 


made purchases in order to acquire the 
coupons, or in the event he has received 
coupons from otker purchasers, that the 
other purchasers received them as the 
result of purchases made, and must 





Kansas Ruling Is Given 
On Insuring Merchandise 


State of Kanszs: 
Topeka, Dec. 15. 








for such award, and -that he actually} 


F.; 


He notified the com-| 


The Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion will begin at once the construction 
lof a natural gas pipe line from West 
Virginia to Lexington, Waynes- 
|boro, Stanardsville, Madison, Fauquier 
| Springs, Bull Run and Washington, D. 
C., according to an oral statement by 
| Governor John Garland Pollard. 

“This large project, giving .employ- 
ment to numbers of people, will be 
launched early in the new year,” the 
Governor stated. “The company has 
| franchises for service at Covington, Clif- 
ton Forge, Lexington and Buena Vista.” 


North Carolina Sets Basis 


|For Compensation Payment 


| State of North Carolina: 
| Raleigh, Dec. 15. 


| When a carpenter is forced by the un- 
|employment situation to accept work as 
|a casual laborer at a lower wage, his 
laverage weekly wage, for purposes of 
| determining the amount of compensation 
|payable for an injury under the State 
| workmen’s compensation law, has been 
|held by the North Carolina Industrial 
| Commission to be that which he was re- 
| ceiving at the time of the injury: The 
case was that of Baker v. Standard Oil 
'Co. of New Jersey. 


Hotel Lierte 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 61ST STREET 
NEW YORK 


& 


| SINGLE ROOMS 
and SUITES 


Transient or 
Longer Visits 


e 


Ball Rooms and - 
Private Dining Rooms 
for large or small affairs 





| 
| 
| 
| 








Tr  ovaState 
Utah Adopts New 
Method to Meet 


Deficit in Budget 


First Emergency Deficiency 
Bill in History of State to 
Be Introduced in “Next 
Legislative Session 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 15. 


The State Board of Examiners an- 
nounced Dec. 10 that in lieu of permit- 
ting any further overappropriations on 
the part of State departments and in- 
stitutions and commissions it would in- 
troduce an emergency deficiency bill in 
the session of the Legislature scheduled 
to start Jan. 12. This is the first time 
in the history of the State that a defi- 
ciency bill has been announced. 

Department and institutional heads 
have until Dec. 31 to notify the Gov- 
ernor, George H. Dern, of any additional 
funds needed to complete the program 
of the biennium, which ends June 30, 
1931. 

Notice of the new policy is contained 
in a letter from Governor Dern to the 
heads of departments and institutions. 

Provision for ‘Deficits’ 

The Governor’s letter to the State 
departments, boards, commissions and 
institutions follows in full text: 

The Legislature has delegated to the 
State Board of Examiners authority to 
increase legislative appropriations in 
emergencies, between sessions of the 
Legislature so as to insure the con- 
tinuous functioning. of all branches of 
State governmént. All such 
are included in the biennial budget and 
appropriation bill, hence it 1s Impossi- 


ble for “deficits” allowed by the Board | 


of Examiners to cause a cumulative in- 
crease in the State general fund over- 
draft. Moreover, all such “deficits” 
must be and invariably are approved 
by the Legislature. 

Notwithstanding these ample 7 
guards thrown around the allowing of 
“deficits,” the Board of Examiners does | 
not wish to take any more responsibility | 
than is absolutely necessary in increas- | 
ing the appropriations made _ by the 
Legislature; and I am writing this letter 
for the purpose of reducing to a min- 
imum the “deficit” requests for the cur- 
rent biennium. 

Examination of the record shows that | 
the bulk of the “deficits” allowed during 
the biennium ended June 30, 1929, were 
allowed after the adjournment of the 
1929 Legislature. I am authorized by 
the Board of Examiners to say that its 
policy will be to allow no more “deficits” 
for.the current biennium after the ad- 
journment of the Legislature next 
March. By this decision we do not wish 
to embarrass any officer, department, 
commission, board or institution, but 
we merely want, so far as possible, to 
keep the appropriating power in the 
Legislature, where it belongs. 

Revenue Shortage Foreseen 

In view of the impending shortage of , 
revenue it is hoped that you will make 
the most strenuous efforts to finish the 
fiscal year on your regular appropria- 
tions. If there are any items on which 
you are inevitably going to run short, 
may I ask that you send me, before 
the end of December, a request for such 
additional appropriation as will become 
necessary and unavoidable before June 
30, 1931, together with a full statement 
of the circumstances which impel you 


CRAET 3158) 


“deficits” | 


safe- | 


Finance 
Banks Said to Lose" 


‘West Virgiriia Treasurer As- 
serts Required Rate Should 
Be howered 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Dec. 15. . 
Unless the State Board of Public 
| Works is empowered to lower its rate of 
| interest required on all State deposits, 
William $. Johnson, State Treasurer, 
|said recently, he may have some diffi- 
leulty depositing between. $12,000,000 





|the State Treasury. 


} He points out that'the rate of interest 
| required: by the Legislature now is 2% 
|} per cent. Last Spring it was 3 per cent 


| but was Jowered at the request of a del- 
;egation of bankers to the present rate, 
|the minimum as specified by the Legis- 


| lature. 


| With call money hovering between 1% 
jand 2 per cent, West Virginia bankers 
| may go to New York and borrow at that 
jrate instead of 2% per cent, as required 
;on State funds. Thus, in accepting the 
| State deposits, the bankers lose 1 or 1% 
ae cent on their money, Mr. Johnson | 
said. | 
| It was stated by Mr. Johnson that} 
| there will be a determined effort made | 
}in the Legislature to amend the present 
banking law so as to delegate to the 
Board of Public Works power to estab- 
lish both the maximum and minimum | 
rates of interest required on State funds | 
|in order that they may meet variable | 


and $45,000,000 which will be turned into | 


} 


| 





conditions. 


Tax Fund Payments 
Increased by Profits | 


Counties of State, New York 
| City and Buffalo Will) 
Benefit in Disbursement 


| Of $11,000,000 
State of New York: 


eS Albany, Dec. 154 
Distribution of $10,903,107.69 to the 


State, the City of New York, the City; p & H 1st & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF 


. | Det Ed ist & coll 5s 
the State, all of which has been collected! Det Ed Ist&r 6s B ’40 due Jul 1 


| Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ’49.... 


of Buffalo, and the various counties of 


since Sept. 1 under the State bank tax 
law, was announced here Dec. 15 by 
Thomas M. Lynch, Commissioner of 
Taxation and Finance. A year ago 
about $8,335,000 was distributed. 

The increase of aproximately $2,650,- 
000 has been accounted for by tax offi- 
cials as being the result of the high rate 
of call money during the major portion 
of last year, the banks making a greater 
margin of profit than had been antici- 
pated and thus paid more tax to the 
State on net income. The bank tax, 
which was due Sept. 1 and as based on 
the preceding calendar year’s profits, is 
one of the few levied by the State which 
will show an increase for the year, ac- 
cording to officials. 

The taxes are collected by the State 
under Articles 9-b and 9-c of the tax 
laws, but in reality 


banks are situated. The money col- 
lected under Article 9-b is in the form 
of a franchise tax on State banks, trust 
companies and financial corporations at 
the rate of 412 per cent with a minimum | 


tax of $10 but not less than one mill on | 


the $1 and is imposed on domestic cor- | 
porations for the privilege of exercising | 
their franchises and on foreign corpora- | 
tions for the privilege of doing business 
in New York State. The measure of the 
tax is the apportioned entire net income 


to ask for more money. 

It is my purpose to include all such| 
requests in an urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill to be introduced in the Leg- 
islature when it convenes in January. 
This bill will carry the emergency clause, 
so that, if passed, the appropriations will 
be available when needed, instead of dur- 
ing the next biennium. The amounts so 


minimum on the apportioned issued cap- 
ital stock. 


appropriated will, however, be charged 
against the revenues of the next bien- 
mium and will correspondingly reduce 
the amount available for the regular ap- 
propriations. 

I am confident that the Legislature will 
approve the plan herein outlined, since it 
reduces “deficits” to a minimum and yet 
retains the feature in the present system 


banks and institutions doing business in 
the State. 

The remainder representing the total 
collected from the domestic institutions 
is returned to the counties and the cities 
of New York and Buffalo, these two 
municipalities being treated as separate 


, 
0 N | Ch G Lt & Coke 1st(asmd)5s *: 
f ew York Banks: CI&L RR ist&e 6s Bd May 1’ 


| Clev U Ter gu Ist 514s A '72.. 
| Clev U Ter gu ist 5s B '73 SF 
| Clev U Ter gu 1st 4%s C 77 
| Conn L&P Iist&r 7s A ’51 SF.. 
| Conn Ry & L Ist & r 4%s '51.. 


| Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF 
Hock ValRy Ist cons 414s ’99 SF 


| L S&M S Ry Ast(asmd)314s ’97 


3 | Leh Val RR g cons 4%s 2003.. 
i the State is merely | Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003. 
a central collection agency, for the major | Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ‘44.... 
portion of the tax is returned within a| Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51.... 
short time to the localities in which the | Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A ’52.. 


: 


THE UNITED 


Fiscal Operatiuns 


& 


POR oe 
STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1930 


or enti ennnnnenE EERIE annem 


Domestic Trade 


| 


On State Deposits) Bonds Officially Considered Legal | 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


States Sales 
in in 

Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 
d 100% 
d 102 
bedeg 105% 
gz 107% 
abedeg 9635 
ab 90 
ab 1105, 
abcdefg 934 


B & O ist 4s d July 1 ’48 abed o4 

B & O ist 5s d Jly 1 '48 abed 104 

O ev (exp’d) 414s '83.... abed 9946 

O ref & gen A 5s 95...... abcd 9732 

O ref & gen D 5s 2000... abcd 98% 
O SW Div ist ext 5s ’50.. 

ost & Me RR ist ibs A C ’67.. 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37 
Amer Smelt & Ref 1st 5s ’47.. 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF.,.. 
Amer T & T deb 5%4s °43 SF.. 
AT&SF gen 4s 

AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95 
AT&SF cv deb 4%s 48 
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Buff Roch&Pitts Ry ens 44s "5 
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CN Ry Gvt gty 4's ’57 

CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s 755 

CN Ry Gvt gty 414s ’68...... 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69 
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en of Ga Ry cons 5s ’45 

Pac RR ist r gu 4s ’49...... 
Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60 
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O Ry ref&imp A 4%s 

O Ry ref&imp B 414s 
ur & Q RR gen 4s ’58... 
ur &QRRist&risA 
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Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 644s '36 
C&NW R Ist&r4tes d My 1 2037 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34 

Ch U Sta gu ist 4%4s A ’638.... 
Ch U Sta gu ist 644s C ’63.... 
ccc & StL r & imp 5s D ’63.. 
ccc & StL r & imp 4%3s E "77 
CCC & StL Cairo Div 1st 4s ’39 
Cl Lor & Wh Ry cons Ist 5s '33 
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abdf 
abdf 
abd 2 
abd 2 
abdf 
abcdf 
abcf 
abef 
abcf 
abcde 
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88 
101% 
107 
10556 
99% 
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104% 
921% 
102% 
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103 
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79 
110 
947% 
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95 
110 
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Duquesne Lt Ist 414s ’67.... 11 
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Gt Nor Ry 1st & ref 4\%s ’61 
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Housatonic RR cons 5s 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A ’56.. 
Ill Cen RR ref 4s '55 : 
ICRR C StL&N Jt Ist r 5s A 63 ab 
ICRR C StL&N J ist r4%osC’63 ab 

Kan C P & L Ist 5s A '52 . abedefg 
Kan C P & L Ist 4's B 57... abcdefg 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50.. abd 
abcdefg 
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ab 
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LS&MS Ry deb(asmd)4s ’31 
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abdf 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
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L & N RR unif 4s ’40 
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L&N RR ist & r 414s C 2003.. 
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New York Market Quotations 


* 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New Y 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (NY C) 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s(n mtg)’31 
NYC&StL RR r 5%sA’74(n Co) 
NYC&StLRR r m4%sC’78(n Co) 
NY Conn RR Ist 4%s A ’53... 
NY Edis ist & r 6%s A '41.... 
NY Edis Ist & r 5s B '44..... 
NYG& ELH & P Ist 5s °48 
NY G&ELHG&P Pr My 4s ’49.... 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92...... d 
NY Tel Ist & gen 4%s 39 

NY Tel deb 6s ’49 SF 

\NY Tel ref 6s A ’41 

N & W RR Ist cons 4s '96.... 
| Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... 
| N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047 

N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A’41.... 
N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B ’41.... 


Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7% 
| Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B ’47.... 
Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s ’46.. 
| Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s ’46 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Iist&r 4s ’61. 


| PacG & Eg & r 5s A 42 
| Pac T & T r mtge 5s A ’52... 
“ | Paduc & Ill RR Ist 4%s ’55... 
| PO&DRRIst&r gu4%s A 
Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s ’48.... 
RR cons 4%s 60 
RR gen 4%s A ’65 
RR gen 5s B ’68 
| Penn RR secured 6%s '36 
| Pere Marq Ry ist 4s B ’56... 
| Pere Marq Ry Ist 412s C ’80... 
Peoples G Lt & C 1st cons 6s ’43 
Phil El 1st & r 4%4s '67 SF... 
| PCC&StL RR gen gu 5bs B ’75 
Pt Art-Can&Dk Ist gu 6s A "5 
PSE&GofN J Ist&r 4%s 
|PSE&GofN J ist&r 4%s 
Read gen & r 4%4s A '97 
Roch G & E gen 7s B 46 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4%4s’34 
StLP&NW Ry Ist (asmd) 5s *48 
StL & S F Ry gen 6s '31...... 
StLS F Ry PrL4sA’ 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '50... 
| StL S F Ry cons 4%s A ’78. 
StP Minn&Mani Ry cons 6s 
| StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4%s 
StP M&M Ry P ex St(as)4s 
StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A ’72 wa 
So Bell T & T Ist 5s ’41 SF 
| So Pae conv (expd) deb 5s 
| So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 41s 
| S Pace 40 yr Ser ’29(ww)4%2s 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 443s A 
S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s 5 
94 aes 
Ry dev & gen 4s A '56.... 
Ry dev & gen 64s A ’56.. 
Ry dev & gen 6s A 56. 
Ry Mem Div Ist 5s 96 i 
| Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s ’51.. 
| SW Bell T ist & r 5s '54 is 
Tenn E P Ist & r 6s *47 SF.... 
TerRRAsStListcons5s’44(in gu) 
| Tex&P Ry gé&r bs C "79...... 
Un PacRRist&Land Grant4s ’47 
Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%s ’67.... 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 
Utica G & E r ext 5s '57...... 
Va Ry ist 5s A ’62 
Va Ry ist 4%s B ’62 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s B 76... 
Wabash RR r & gen ibs D ’80.. 
| Wash Wat P Ist r ds ’39 SF.. 
| West El deb 5s 
| West Mary RR ist 4s ’52. se 
2 |W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63...... 


So Ry Ist cons 


So 


L&N RR At Knx&Cin Div 4s 


Met Ed ist & r 4%s D ’68 SF.. 
MilER &Lr & Ist 5s B ’61.. 
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ow 
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Shore RR Ist 4s 2361 
United States Government Bonds 


M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 4s 38 d 


(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


MK &T RR PrLbisA ’62.... 


Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s G "78... 
Mor&Ess RR Ist r 314s 2000... 
M&E RR Cns mtge 4%s B ’55 
for the preceding calendar year or a Nash Chat & StL Ry 1st 4sA’78 
/ N Eng T & T 1st 5s A 52 

This year the State collected | N Ene T & T 1st 4%s B ’61 
over $7,500,000 under this article but it | N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A 52 
retains only $230,639.66, which represents | NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98....- 
all the money collected from the foreign | NY © & Hud R RR mtge 3128 97 
NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s *42 
NYC&H R r&imp 414s A 2013.. 
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7914 
98 
89 

10714 

10024 
8615 
9035 
8154 
97 
9814 
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98 
89% 
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10014 
865% , 
9014 
815% 
97 


9844 
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abcdefg 
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abcdefg 
. abcde 
abcde 

d 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
. abcdeg 
abedeg 


1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 312s ’47 
ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s ’47 
| Ist Liberty Loan reg 4%s... 
4th Liberty Loan 4%4s ’38 
4th Liberty Loan reg 4%s.... 
U S of A Treas 4%s "52 

U S of A Treas 4s ’54 
J S$ of A Treas 3%s '56.... 
|U S of A Treas 33s °47 
| U S of A Treas 3%s ’43 


107% 

10015 
86 % 
90% 
8154 | U 
97 
9814 


Profits Secured From Acquisition 


| 
The State of New York: New York, Dec. 15. | 
ork. : 


States Sales 

in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 
abedeg 21 104% 
abed 100% 
abed 3 100 
abed 30 82% 
abd 1 97 
abcdf 2 
abcdf 
abedef 
abcdef 
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abcdeg 
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States Sales 
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Which Thou- 

Legal sands High 
abedefg 145 102 
abcdefg 103 

. abcdefg 102.23 
abcedefg 103.21 
abcedefg 103.18 
abedefg 112.18 
abcdefg 108.16 
abedefg 106.16 
abedefg 30 102.23 
abedefg 151 102.6 


Last 
102 
103 
102.23 
103.21 
103.15 
112.18 
108.16 
106.16 | 
102.23 
102.6 


Low 
101.27 
102.27 
102.23 
103.18 
103.15 
112.8 
108.14 
106.10 
102.21 
102 
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Bank Deposits | 


Balancing of Output and Demand — 
Is Shown in Many Business Lin 


Monthly Summary of Trade by National ‘ 
ference Reveals’ Hopeful Expectations | 
Karly in Year Were Not Realized 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


there was a slight increase over Sep-;are expected to be but slightly bel 


tember. For the first 10 months truck 
registrations were 21.3 per cent below 
1929, but larger than in any earlier year. 
Dealers’ stocks in motor vehicles on 
Nov. 1 were 13 per cent below the figure 
for Oct. 1, and the figure for Dec. 1 is 
expected to show a further reduction. 
Sales of American automobiles out- 


side the United States during the first/ 
10 months were 512,000, a decrease of | 


43 per cent under 1929. This year 16 
per cent of production was sold outside 
the United States, as compared with 
17.2 per cent last year. 

Automobile Tires: Production of au- 
tomobile casings in October for 75 per 


cent of the industry was 2,866,000, an in-| 
crease of 6.4 per cent over September. | 
There was an increase of 2 per cent in} 


inventories. The tire price index was 52, 
at which point it has remained since July. 

Imports of crude rubber in October 
were valued at $9,994,000, or 18.1 per 


cent over September and 38.8 per cent | 


below October, 1929. , f 
Machinery: The machine tool indus- 
try reports a decreased demand. The 


index of gross orders for November at) 
60.4 was 33 per cent below October and | 
. |lower than the figure 64.0 reported for| 
4 | June, 1924, the previous low. November | 
|shipments at 67.0 established a new low 
4 and were 34 per cent under October. Un-| 
| filled orders at 229.9 were 3.5 per cent 
|below October and represent about 75 
| per cent of a good month’s shipments. 


Heavy machinery builders reported 


November activities at approximately 63 | 


per cent of capacity, or around 5 per 


|eent under the average rate for the last 
| three months. ’ 
In dairy and ice-cream machinery and | 


supplies, manufacturers reported Octo- 
ber sales of machinery were 16 per cent 
over September, and small equipment 3 
These sales were fully 
equal to sales in October, 1929. 

October sales of mechanical stokers 
were 28 per cent under September, 48 
per cent under October, 1929, and 8 per 
cent under October, 1928. In the first 
10 months sales were 31 per cent under 
1929 and 17 per cent under 1928. 

Construction machinery manufacturers 
show in 10 months a decrease of 23.6 
per cent in shipments from 1929, and a 
in tonnage 


ahead of the plants. Incomplete figures 


|for November suggest a decrease of 10 


per cent from October. ; 
The National Metal Trades Association 


reports October employment 2.2 per cent 
| below September, with incomplete sta- 
| tistics suggesting a further decline for 
| November. 


Farm Implements: Adverse factors be- 
cause of drought, low prices of farm 
products, and unsettled conditions abroad 


*|continue to affect the agricultural im- 
| plement industry. 


In October there was 
a slight inerease in production, but the 
rate remains low. Inventories are con- 
sidered adequate to provide for current 
needs: 

Hardware: The hardware industry 
showed an upward trend in October, al- 
though volume continued below last year. 
In November the trend turned downward. 
Builders’ hardware has been in active 


1929. j 

The cottonseed oil industry is operé 
ing under practically normal conditio 
with decreased export outlets for ca 
offset by larger domestic demand due 
the effect of drought upon the supy 
of feed. 


Fertilizer tag sales for November | 
13 southern States are placed at [17 
per cent of sales in November, 1929. a! 
78 per cent of November, 1928, tiie 
sales reflecting expected demand fic! 
farmers. 


Production of industrial alcohol in C 
|tober was 26.5 per cent over Septemb: 
and production in November is estimat 
at the October level. During Octob 
shipments exceeded production by a 
proximately 100 per cent. 


Electrical Manufactures: The ppese 
rate of production is estimated at¥6 p 
cent above the rate in 1928, and 
per cent below 1929. For the .first 
months of 1930 activity was about 
per cent under the total for 10 mon* 
of 1929. 


November sales in the East are 
ported on a hand-to-mouth basis, a: 
| sales in the West are described as abo 
the average for this time of year. 

Leather and Leather Products: Prodi. 
tion of boots and shoes in the first 
months was 14 per cent below prod 
tion in the corresponding part of 19: 
In October production was 6.8 per ct 
less than in September and 26.5 per ce 
less than October, 1929, . Incomplete da 
|for November indicate production und 
October, and under Noventber, 1929. 
seasonal increase is usual in Octot 
and a reasonal decline in November : 
December. In November sales were 
— as in larger volume than Proc, 
ion. t 


‘In the hide market there has b+ 
some accumulation, with lower prices :4 
a slight upturn in the last two wee 
Tanners estimate deliveries of leat) 
in October and November, months wt 
some decline is normal, at a lower le} 
than in the third quarter, when tl.¥ 
| were about 25 per cent under deliver | 
in the third quarter of 1929. Durii 
| the first week of December there was « 
| increased inquiry for tanners’ product 
Printing and Publishing: The boc 
{and printing industry in October o} 
|erated at a rate slightly above the Se} 
| tember rate, and around 9 per cent bi 
|low the October rate, 1929. The info 
|mation yet available indicates there we 
|no important change in November. 
| Newspaper printing in October mai 
| tained the level, not far from its levé 
|in. 1929, which it has held for a numbe 
‘of months, in the case of this industri 
| the 1929 level being somewhat belozy t 
| 1928 level. a 
| Paper and Pulp: In both paper an 
|pulp, operations have been recently s 
|balanced that production runs fairl 
;close to demand. Total production o 
| paper in 1930 has been about 9 per cen 
| below 1929, and production of pulp abo 
|5 per cent below. In newsprint, paper 
| board, wrapping, writing, and tissue pa 
pers, average daily production in Octo 
ber was larger than in September. O 








demand, with kitchen furnishings next | tober production of pulp was 5 per cen 
in demand. Reports indicate manufac-|over September, with mills at 74 pe 
turers are not accumulating inventories, | cent of capacity as against 86 per cen 


and that jobber and retail stocks con- 
tinue to decrease. | 

In the fittings industry October pro- | 
duction gained about 5 per cent over the| 


| average for the preceding three months, 


with operation at 50 per cent of capacity. | 
A decline in November is seasonal. 

Chemicals: Production of chemicals | 
during November was generally on about | 


in October, 1929, and 83 pe i 
tober, 1928. oe ae 
_ Inventories at mills have been slight]; 
increased during the Fall, but not to ai 
abnormal degree. Merchants’. inven 
tories on Nov. 1 were 15 per cent lowe 
than on Jan. 1, and considerably belov 
the figure for any date in 1929. 
Paper-box sales in 10 months were 


| the same level as in preceding months. 


|demand was larger than reported for | 
| September. 


|in dollars, 20 per cent below the 192 
volume. 
To be continued in the issue of 
ec. 17. 


It is now apparent that in October | 


The textile industry took | 


| about 12% per cent more chemicals than | 


aminer has had access to the books of 
that company. Probably he has a record 
‘of it, whatever it is. 


| 


in September, and there was a seasonal | 
expansion in paints and varnishes. 
Manufacturers of pharmaceuticals and | 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 


Q. Do you know what the corporation; 4rugs show sales which for the year 


which takes care of emergencies when 
the Legislature is not in session. 


units and not as part of the counties in 
which they are located. 

The sum collected under Article 9-c, 
slightly over $3,426,000, is in the form 
of an income tax on the national banks 


Iowa Road Expenditures 


For Month of November 
ceding calendar year at the rate of 41% 
per cent. 
to the localities. 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Dee. 15. 

J. W. Long, Iowa State Auditor, re- 
ported expenditures on the primary road 
system in Iowa during November, as 
$3,580,872. The mild weather of the Fall 
months, Mr. Long stated, permitted un- 
usually large operations late in the Win- 
ter season. 

About one-third of the month’s 
penditure went for new paving. 

In the monthly county road bond ac- 
counting, the Auditor’s report showed 
that $93,074,462 worth of bonds have 
been issued and that, of this amount, 
$89,783,165 had been expended. 


rious localities under both articles 
sent back after refund replacements re- 
quired by law are ,deducted by the 
State. These are comparatively insig- 
nificant items, totaling less than $100,- 
000. After the money has been received 
by the various county treasurers it is 
then disbursed to the various tax dis- 


ex- 


gate assessed valuations of all the dis- 
tricts of the county. 


Exempt from all Federal income 
ai.4 South Carolina State Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust 
Funds in New York State 


State of South Carolina 


4%,% Certificates of Indebtedness 


These Certificates of Indebtedness, issued for high- 
Way purposes, are, in the opinion of counsel, direct 
general obligations of the State of South Carolina 
whose full faith, credit, resources and taxing power 
are pledged for their payment. Ad valorem taxes on 
real and personal property may be levied by the State 
without limitation. A tax on gasoline is in force at 
the present ..me and a part of this tax is to be used for 
payment of principal and interest of these certificates. 


Due December 1, 1944-1952 
Prices to yield 4.45% 


Complete circular on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, Corner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington 


| 


1 


} 


Of Utility Securities Is Described 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


Q. Were certain payments made to the | 


All of this money is returned| East Tennessee Development Company 


by the Southeastern Securities Corpora- | 


The total amount returned to the va-| tion during the period May, 1927, to May | 
18| 1928? 


A. Yes, sir. 1 


Q. At a rate of how much per month? | 
A. $750 per month. 

Q. Aggregating how much? A. $9,750. | 

Mr. Healey. That is all. Before Mr. | 
Ryder leaves the stand, however, I wish | 
to repeat a statement I made yesterday, | 


tricts in each county in the proportion | 2d the day before, that he is subject to 
which the aggregate assessed valuations C™SS-examination 
of each tax district bears to the aggre-| counsel. | 


by the company’s 

Mr. Bingham. At the present time we 
do not care to cross-examine the witness. 

C. A. Bingham was called as a wit- 
ness, and testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr, Healy: 

Q. Were you formerly connected with 
the Southeastern Light & Power Com- 
pany? A. Yes, 

Q. Are you an official of the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation? A, I! 
am not. 

Q. Are you associated with it in some | 
way? A. I am acting in a legal ca- 
pacity, in certain phases. | 


Questions on Organization | 
Of Fertilizer Company 
_Q. What was the Muscle Shoals Fer- 
tilizer Company? A. The Muscle Shoals | 
Fertilizer Company was a company that 
was organized with the idea of devel-| 
oping the fertilizer manufacture 
Muscle Shoals in case the Associated | 
Power Company bid was accepted. 


} 


Q. Who formed the corporation, and:| transaction about which I have testified. | Group. 
Q. Who owned the Muscle Shoals Dis- | 


approximately when? 


A. As to the date, | 
I don’t recall. 


A. I don’t remember. The records! 
would show, but I don’t recall the date. | 
Q. Was it formed after 1924? A, It! 


commonly known as the Associated 
Powers bid, whenever that was. 

Q. Was it formed after the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company came 
into existence. A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Then it was formed after 1924?) 
A. Yes. 

Q. Who caused it to be formed? 


in New York State, being based and|the Southeastern Power & Light Com-|I don’t recall; probably the Southeast- 
measured on the net income of the pre-) pany. 


ern group. 

Q. Did the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company own and control it? 
A. Yes; owned and controlled—you see, 
it never did function to a great extent. 

Q. No; but was its common stock 
owned by the Southeastern Securities 
Company? A. Yes. Foe 

Q. And the Southeastern Securities 
Company was owned by the Southeast- 
ern Power & Light, was it not? A. 
That is correct. ‘ ; 

Q. Is that fertilizer corporation In ex- 
istence now? , 
solved, according to my recollection. — 

Q. About the time of the merger with 
the Commonwealth & Southern? A. 
Yes, sir—afterwards. f 

Q. To what corporation was its assets 
transferred? A. The Chemical Products 
Company. 


Q. Who owns the Chemical Products | 


Company? A. I don’t know just who 


| owns it now, whether it is the Securities 


Company or the Commonwealth South- 
ern Corporation. I think the Securities 
Company still owns it. 

Q. That is just a matter of whether 
it is owned directly or indirectly by, the 
Commonwealth Southern? A. Yes. 

Q, It is one or the other? A. Mr. 
Stevens confirms that it is the Securities 
Company. 


Ownership of Muscle Shoals 


Distribution Company 
Q. What is the corporation which is 


at) known as the Muscle Shoals Distribution nessee Electric Power Company? 
? A. That corporation was or-| The Tennessee Electric Power Company 


Company 


ganized in connetcion with the same 


tribution Company? 


Securities company. 


Q. Is that corporation still in exist-! not. 


ence? A. That I don’t recall. 


that was dissolved or not. 
until a few months ago. 


Q. Do you think it is owned and con-| Development? 
trolled directly or indirectly by the Co 


monwealth and Southern groups? 
Yes. 
Q. Has it any assets? 


A. No, it has been dis-} 


} A. The Southeast-|nessee Electric Power Company owns a 
Q. Can you tell us approximately?|ern Power & Light Company, or the|half interest in the East Tennessee De- 


¢ The in-| That was in the other group. My rela- 
| was along about the date that the bid! formation has been furnished to the | tions have been down in the Southeast. 
was put in for Muscle Shoals, which was| Commission, but I don’t recall whether 


A. I can’t an-| Oct. 18, 1925, the 
A.| swer that from recollection, but the Ex-| Light Company contributed $3,750 to the 


; known as the East Tennessee Develop-| 
| ment Company is? 
jeral way. 

Q. Please tell us, in a general way. | 
|A. The East Tennessee Development| 
|Company was organized, as I under-| 
|stand, and made application for a pre- 
‘liminary permit to build several proj- 
jects on the upper reaches of the Ten-| 
nessee River, and I think that applica- 
tion is still pending with the Federal 
Power Commission. | 


| Q. Are the projects of that East Ten- 
jnessee Development Company involved} 
in some way in the Muscle Shoals situ- | 
lation? A. It is upstream. It is not the! 
Muscle Shoals situation, except in that} 
\it is above the Muscle Shoals Dam and| 
the Wilson Dam. 

| Q. It is in the Muscle Shoals project | 
some way? A. It is on the Tennessee | 
River, and I understand there will be} 
large storage possibilities in the devel- 
|opment proposed by the East Tennessee 
Development Company. 

Q. It is involved in some way in the| 
Muscle Shoals situation? A. Not that 
know of, except it is on the Tennessee | 
River above the Wilson Dam. | 
| Q. Isn’t the project being held up} 
awaiting the outcome of the Muscle} 
Shoals situation? A. That I cannot say.’ 
I haven’t followed the application or the 
procedure in reference to the applica- 
| tion. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know who owns the East 
Tennessee Development Company? A. 
No, sir; I do not. I know we don’t. 
| Q. 1 beg your pardon? A. I say. I 
| know the Southeastern Power & Light 
; Company or the Securities Company do | 
| not. 
| Q. Do you know who owns the oe 





'is one of the Commonwealth & Southern 


Q. And don’t you know that the Ten- 


|velopment Company? A. No, sir, I do 
I don’t know anything about that. 


|. Q. You don’t say that the Tennessee 





It was up! Electric Power Company does not own| 


}a half interest in the East Tennessee | 
A. No, I say I don’t} 
| know. 

Q. It appears from our record in Ex- | 
|hibit 3674, page 64, that under date of | 
National Power &| 


A. Yes; in a gen-' Good Condition Noted | 


In Banks of Alabama 


| Statement Reports Progress De-| 


spite Cotton Slump 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Dec. 15. 
Much that is encouraging in Alabama’s 
financial affairs is reflected in the con- 
solidated statement of the condition of 
the 210 State banks and 17 branches as 
of the close of business Nov. 20, accord- 
ing to an oral statement by the Super- 


intendent of Banks, D. F. Green, who | 
| has just made public the statement. 


While the total resources of the banks 
are less by 


reen pointed out, of nearly $5,000,000 
on bills payable and rediscounts alone. 


{|The banks have done well, he stated, | 


considering the low price of cotton, in 
their collections. Loans and discounts 


have been reduced more than $9,000,000. | 


ash and cash reserves were approxi- 


mately $3,000,000 greater than in June. | 


“Upon the whole,” Mr. Green said, “I 
believe our banks have made splendid 
progress when we take into considera- 
tion the adverse conditions that they 
have been facing all the Fall, If our 
people will continue to cooperate and do 
their best, I believe our banks will be 
able to carry on next year and help our 
people in a reasonable way in caring for 
their needs.” 

Between the statements of June 30 
and Nov. 20 two State banks closed. 


Tennessee River Improvement Associa- 
tion for the account of the East Ten- 
nessee Development Company, and 


charged that sum to the East Tennessee | 


Development, Company. It further ap- 
pears that the National Power & Light 
was at that time the owner of one-half 


of the outstanding stock of the East Ten- | 
nessee Development Company. Do you! 
know whether any company with whose | 


affairs you are familiar at or about that 
time contributed that same sum or any 
sum to the Tennessee River Improve- 
ment Association? 
that? 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Dec. 12, 


some $6,000,000 than on| 
| June 30, there has been a reduction, Mr. | 
G 


A. What date was, 


Reserve System 


| Changes in the State bank membershi 
|0f the Federal Reserve System dean 
the week ended Dec. 12 just announced 
by the Federal Reserve Board follows: 


| Closed: Morsemere Trust Co., Palisades 
|Park, Morsemere, N. J.; capital, $100,000. 
| Bank of United States, New York, N. Y.; 
| capital, $22,260,000. Bank of Darlington 
|Ine., Darlington, S, C.; capital, $100,000 

Brown County Banking Co., Grotonj S, Dak.; 
capital, $26,000. 
| Merger of State banks: West End Bank 
‘Richmond, Va., capital $100,000, with Amer 
jican Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 
{capital $3,500,000, under charter and title 
jof American Bank & Trust Co., Richmond 
| Va., member, ecapit 1, $3,500,000. 

New Orleans Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans, La., capital $1,200,000 with and 
| under title of Interstate Trust & Banking 
Co., New Orleans, La., capital $750,000, 
Merger with national bank: Bank of 
Wetumpka, Wetumpka, Ala., capital $25,000, 
with and under title of First National Bank 
W etumpka, Ala., capital $25,000. ‘ 
Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: National Capital Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (limited powers). 
| Indiana: Luther F. Symons, 
Commissioner, has announced: 
Loan & Trust Company, Union 

Missouri: 
|sioner, has 
Wentzville, 
closed, 

Montana: G M. Robertson, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Montana 
|State Bank, Philipsburg, granted authority 
to incorporate. { 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: State 
Bank of Mayville, Mayville, approval given 
to temporary change of location pending 
building operations. Prudential Savings | 
Bank, Pveensre, branch office authorized at 
1972 Flatbush Avenue, Peoples Bank of 
Potsdam, Potsdam, approval given to 
change in par value of shares from $100 
to $20 each, and increase in number of 
shares from 1,000 to 5,000. Bank of 
Worcester, Worcester, approval given to in. | 
créase of capital stock from $30,000 to 
$60,000, . State Bank of Chittenango, Chit- 
tenango, approval given to increase of cap 
lital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. ‘Ine 
Bank of United States, New York City, 
‘taken over by State Banking Department. ” 

Oklahoma: ©. G. Shull, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced; Bank of Hollister, 
Hollister, and Farmers State Bank, Mar. | 
shall, closed. } 

Virginia: M, E. Bristow, Comn 
of Banking, has announced: Auth 
given by State Corporation Commi 
establish receiverships for Planter Bank, 
Clarksville, and State Bank of Columbia, 
with a. branch at Cartersville, » 


Banking 
Union City 
t Co City, closed, 
C. E. French, Finance Commise 

announced: Citizens Bank, 
and Farmers Bank, Bellflower, 


joner 
ation 
on to 
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Federal 


Finance 


Banking and Credit Readjustment _ 
Occured in Year, Says Mr. Mellon. 


To Easier M 


& complete readjustment of banking 
and credit conditions in the United States 
occurred during the fiscal year 1930, it is 
declared in the annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, recently, trans- 
mitted to Congress. At the opening of 
the fiscal year money rates were at a 
higher level than at any time since 1920, 
and at the close were at the lowest levels 
since the war. The year witnessed a 
change from the fizm money policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board to one favor- | 
able to easier money conditions. . 

The review of credit conditions which; 
formed a paft of the Secretary’s report 
follows in full text: 

During the year ended June 30, 1930,) 
banking and credit conditions in the| 
United States went through a complete 
readjustment. Money rates, which at! 
the beginning of the period were at a| 
higher level than at any time since 1920, 
began to decline rapidly about the mid- 
dle of November, 1929, and by the Sum- 
mer of 1930 were at the lowest levels 
of postwar years. Factors accounting 
for both the advance and the subse-| 
quent decline in the cost of credit were | 
dominated largely by conditions in the} 
security market. 

For several years prior to the Autumn| 
of 1929, particularly after 1926, se-| 
curity prices rose continuously and rap-| 
idly and the volume of trading showed 
unusual expansion. By September, 
1929, Security prices were at an unprec- 
edented high level and the volume of! 
trading had grown to record propor- | 
tions. The speculative movement in 
this country and the consequent high 
rates for money were attracting funds) 
from all.parts of the United States and | 
from abroad and were exerting a dis- 
turbing imfluence on business and credit | 
conditions throughout the world. 


Steps to Check Increase 


Of Loans for Speculation 


Rapid growth in the volume of loans 
made for speculative purposes caused 
the Federal reserve system as early as} 
1928 to adopt a firm money policy. This 
policy was expressed at first in permit-| 
ting gold exports, which were in larger| 
volume at the time, to exert their cus- 
tomary firming influence on credit con-) 
ditions, and later in sales of United 
States securities and in successive in- 
creases in discount rates from a level | 
of 3% per cent at the end of 1927 to) 
5 per cent at the beginning of 1929, to- 
gether with increases in buying rates 
on acceptances. 

As a result of gold exports and open-| 
market operations of the reserve banks, 
and notwithstanding the rise in discount | 
rates, the volume of member bank dis- 
counts increased rapidly during the first | 
half of 1928 and was close to a billion 


| 





| 





dollars during most of the following | 


year, a volume not exceeded since the 
early postwar years. In these circum- 
stances money conditions became in- 
creasingly firm and there was a definite 
slackening in the growth of member 
bank credit, including loans extended by 
member banks to brokers and dealers in 
securities. Continued growth in the de- 
mand for credit from the security mar- 


ket, however, was met by large increases | 


in loans to brokers made by corporations 
and other nonbanking lenders. 


At the beginning of 1929 it was evident | 
that conditions leading to the adoption) 
of the reserve system’s firm money pol-} 


icy still continued. In February the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board issued to the reserve 
banks and to the public a statement 
pointing out that in the prevailing cir- 
cumstances th@ granting of additional se- 
curity loans or the maintenance of a 
large volume of such loans by member 
banks that were heavily or continuously 
in debt to the Federal reserve banks con- 
stituted an improper use of Federal re- 
serve facilities. 

During the Spring of 1929 there was 
a reduction in the volume of member-| 
bank loans and investments, the decline | 
representing a decrease in loans on se-| 
curities and in investment holdings, off-| 
set if a measure by a partly seasonal 
increase in so-called other loans. In 
June, however, loans on securities ad-| 
vanced again and so-called other loans} 
continued to increase. 


Increased Money Rates 
Reflect Renewed Speculations 


Renewed increase in speculative activ-| 
ity in the security market, after the) 
temporary slackening in the Spring, was 
reflected in further demands for funds 
to finance operations in securities, and 
by midsummer of 1929 money rates 

ere at the highest level in more than 
een years. The greatest increase oc- 
ctrred in open-market rates, and par-| 


finance stock market transactions. Open- 
market .rates on time loans on securi- 
ties at 8 to 8% per cent in June were 
about 2% per cent higher than a year 
earlier, Rates on bankers’ acceptances 
at 5% per cent were about 112 per cent 
above the level of the year before, and 
rates on commercial paper at 6 per cent 
were 1% per cent higher, while rates 
on bank loans to customers were on the 
average about % per cent higher than| 
a year earlier. 

Attracted by the prevailing high level 
of money rates and by opportunities for| 
speculative profits, funds flowed into 
this country from abroad during most 
of 1929. This led to an inward move- 
ment.of gold, which added about $270,- 
000,000 to the country’s stock of mone- 
tary gold between January and October 
of that year. The increase in gold stock 
was, however, not reflected in a reduc- 
tion of member-bank discounts at the| 
reserve banks, but was taken up largely 
in the liquidation of reserve bank ac- 
ceptance holdings, which carried a higher 
rate than discounts, and in part by fur- 
ther sales of United States securities 
by the reserve banks. 5 

At the commencement of the agri- 
cultural harvesting and marketing sea- 
son, in July and August, reserve bank 
buying rates on acceptances were reduced 
from a level of 5% per cent for various 
maturities to 5% for the same” maturi- | 
ties, and on Aug. 9 the discount rate at, 
the New York Reserve Bank was ad-} 
vanced, from 5 to.6 per cent. The es- 
takiishment of lower rates on accept-| 
ances, as compared with the New York 
discount rate, encouraged the sale 
of acceptances to the reserve banks 
ag. the season progressed and the! 
vowame of acceptances drawn and out-| 
st@qpilge increased. As a consequence, | 
billPhdidings of reserve banks increased | 


| Secretary of Treasury in Annual Report Finds| 
Period Witnessed Change From Firm 


oney Policy 


for additional reserve bank credit, so| 
that discounts for member banks in New | 
York City declined and conditions in| 
the money market became easier. 

During the last half of 1929 very 
marked changes occurred in the _busi- 
ness and credit situation. Industrial pro- 
duction, which had reached record high 
levels at the middle of the year, com-| 
menced to decline in July. The outlook; 
for corporation profits was adversely af- | 
fected by continuing evidence of de- | 
creasing business activity and actual re-| 
ports of reduced earnings. In the se- 
curity market, notwithstanding some 
easing in the money situtaion, rates on | 
collateral loans continued at a high level. 
Security prices commenced to decline in| 
September. At the same time the volume | 
of loans to brokers continued to increase 
with excéptional rapidity, a fact which, 
in the face of declining security prices, | 
was evidence of a movement of securi- 
ties from holders with large equities to 
holders with small equities, or from 
stronger into weaker hands. 


Market Break Accompanied 
By Liquidation of Loans 
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Security Issues 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Dec. 12 
Made Public Dec. 15 


. 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$1,287,925.17 
8,995,887.31 


2,013,761.85 
901,803.02 


Total ordinary receipts.. $13,199,377.35 
Balance previous day 33,373,362.85 
ye OS A 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt.... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts ; 
Adjusted serv 
Ss chins 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of trust funds.. 


$9,102,916.89 
230,227.62 
239,799.80 
ss: gat 9,623.92 
special ac- 
‘ dhense dau? 3,116,500.53 
ice certificate ‘ 
iro 7 5 


ba Are os 5,471.51 
retirement 

93,381.28 
285,600.67 


Total ordinary expendi- 
WUPOG ics ed, 
Other public deb 
CUTOS ....c00s.20 
Balance today 


$13,153,522.22 
132,539.25 
33,286,678.73 


$46,572,740.20 
System of Highways 
In National Forest 


‘Additional Funds 


Are Sought for 
Fiseal Year 1931 


President Requests Congress 
For 90 Million Dollars in 
Supplemental Appropria- 
tions 


Supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1931 for the 
| Executive Office and certain Depart- 
ments and independent establishments, 
jamounting to $91,526,740, were trans- 
mitted to the House in a letter from 
the President Dec. 15, 


The funds, according to an accom- 
panying letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, J. Clawson 
| Roop, would be allocated as follows: 
| Executive Office, $2,500; public build- 
ings and public parks of the National 
Capital, $75,000; Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, $55,750,000; Department of Ag- 
|riculture, $34,713,980; Department of 
|the Interior, $327.000; Department of 
| Justice, $615,760; Department of Labor, 
| $12,500; Department of State, $30,000; 
total, $91,526,740. 

“Nearly $80,000,000 of the expendi- 
'tures under these appropriations were 
| included in the estimates of expenditures 
during this year contained in the budget 








Foreign Debts 


In Reserve 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Dec. 10, made 
public Dec. 15, shows decreases for the 
week of $74,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments and $17,000,000 in time deposits, 
and increases of $6,000,000 in net demand 
deposits and $7,000,000 in borrowings 
from Federal Reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $26,000,- 
000 at reporting banks in the New York 
district, and increased $22,000,000 in the 
| Chicago district and $7,000,000 in the 
San Francisco district, while all report- 
ing banks show no net change for the 
“All other” loans declined $49,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $19,- 
000,000 in the Chicago district, $7,000,000 
jin the Boston district, $6,000,000 in the 
{Philadelphia district, $5,000,000 in the 
| Minneapolis district, and $91,000,000 at 
all reporting banks. . 





| week. 


Methods in Practice 
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Weekly Loans and Investments | 
By Reserve Banks Decreased 


Federal Reserve Board Announces Decline in Time De- 
posits and Increases in Net Demand Deposits and 


_ To Be Urged on Employers by Radio 
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Credit Conditions 


Borrowings 


Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $52,000,000 in the 
New York District and $49,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. Holdings of other se- 
curities declined $44,000,000 in the New 
York district and increased $6,000,000 in | 
the Philadelphia district, all reporting | 


banks showing a net decrease of $34,- 
000,000. 


Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks from Federal Reserve - banks | 
aggregated $106,000,000 on Dec. 10, the | 
principal changes for the week being an| 
increase of $16,000,000 at the Federal Re- | 
serve Bank of New York and a decline| 
of $7,000,000 at San Francisco. | 

(A summary of the principal as- 
sets and liabilities, of weekly report- 
ing member banks during the week 
ended Dec. 10, 1930, will be found 
at the bottom of this page.) 


to Aid Workers 


|from an earlier overstimulation in im-| 


| chiefly ; > 
|the market by lenders other than mem-| 439 miles of satisfactory forest trails ex-|™Mate herewith is the amount of definitely | 


| York City member banks taking = 
e 
to 


Areas Is Planned 


Many Communities Without 
Transportation Facilities 


Of Any Kind, Forest Serv- 


ice Engineer States 


The position of the security market 
was further weakened by the occurrence 
of a conspicuous failure in the British 
market and by withdrawals of foreign} 
funds from this country. On Sept. 26) 
the Bank of England, following recur- | 
rent declines in its reserves, increased | 
its discount rate from 5% per @ent to 64% | 
per cent. These developments, coming} 
at a time when industry was reacting | 





portant lines, culminated in October and} ob ace 
November in violent declines in security | [Continued from Page 1.] 
prices. Despite recovery during the last; Roads classed as forest highways are high 
month of the year, stock prices at the|standard roads, built under the direct 
end of December, as measured by the} supervision of the Bureau of Public 
Standard Statistics index of. 404 stocks,| Roads and in cooperation with the va- 
were about 35 per cent below the high! rious States. 
point which was reached in September.; A total of 13,849 miles of forest de- 
The break in security prices was ac- velopment roads had been constructed by 
companied by a liquidation of loans on | the Forest Service up to July 1, Adding 
an unprecedented scale. Total reported | to this the 6,199 miles of development 
loans to brokers in New York City de-|joads constructed from State and local 
clined from about $8,550,000,000 at the| community funds makes the total of sat- 
beginning of October to about $4,000,-| isfactory roads 20,048 miles. These are 
000,000° at the end of the year. This| roads required for the protection, ad- 
decrease of about $4,550,000,000 reflected | ministration, development, and utilization 
the withdrawal of funds from| of the national forests. A total of 103,- 


ber banks. In its initial stages this 


: isted at the close of fiscal year 1930. 
withdrawal of funds resulted in New oT 


Total expenditures for roads and trails 
in the national forests to July 1, 1930, 
the loans of these other lenders. By |was $111,179,871, representing $91,- 
end of the year, however, loans | 275,128 of Federal funds and $19,904,743 
brokers by member banks in New York | o¢ cooperators’ funds. 

City also declined, averaging lower in 


| able to easier money conditions. 


| that amount the need for additional mem- 


December than in August and Septem- 
ber. Notwithstanding some increase in| 
member bank loans on_ securities to| 
|others than brokers, the net liquidation 
of reported loans on securities amounted 
|to about $4,000,000,000 for the period. 
During the first half of 1930 loans to 
brokers in. New York. City _by..nonbank 
|lenders continued to decline, and there 
was considerable shifting of brokers’ 
|loans to member bank account, chiefly 


the end of June, however, security loans 
of all member banks were about $150,- 
000,000 larger than at the end of 1929 
jand about $340,000,000 larger than at 
|the beginning of October of that year. 
This growth in the security loans of 
member banks was not as large as the 
liquidation of loans by nonbanking 
lenders; and total reported loans on se- 
curities declined further during the first 
half of 1930, bringing the net reduction 
|for the nine months ended June 30, 
1930, to nearly $5,000,000,000. 

During the first week of heavy liqui-| 
|dation in the security market, when 
|ioans to brokers by member banks in} 
New York City were sharply increased | 
to offset the withdrawal of funds from | 
the market by nonbank lenders and out- 
of-town banks, there was a correspond- 
ing increase in member bank deposits, | 
and consequently in the required reserves | 
of member banks. With the passing of! 
the speculative situation, however, the| 
Federal reserve policy which, for about | 
two years had been directed toward firm | 
money, was reversed and became favor- 





During | 
the week ended Oct. 30 the reserve banks | 
bought $150,000,000 of United States se-| 
curities in the open market, reducing by 


ber bank borrowing and so facilitating 
the process of liquidation which was in 
progress. 

In November and December the re- 
serve banks made additional purchases 
of securities. By the beginning of 1930 


F oreign Exchange 


New York, Dec. 15.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the’ United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 





14,0846 


| The last fiscal year saw the comple- 


|for the fiscal year 1932,” according to} 
“Less than $2,000,000 | ‘ . 
| | Educational Program of President’s Emergency Committee 


Mr. Roop’s letter. 
represent new items and about $10,000,- 
| 000 become necessary due to the change 
of wording of the emergency relief bill 
in respect to highways, the result of 


|emergency relief by that amount.” 


| Funds For Veterans 


Of the amount recommended for the 

| ore Bureau, Mr. Roop’s letter states, 

$36,250,000 would be used for payment 

| of military and naval compensation, while 

| $19,500,000 would be spent for Army and 
| Navy pensions. 


| “The amount which will be required in 
| the current fiscal year for payment of 
| disability and death compensation in- 
creases and disability allowances to World 
| War veterans, under the provisions of 
| the act of July 3, 1930 (46 Stat., 991), 
| amending the World War Veterans Act, 
1924, as amended, cannot be determined 


definitely,” Mr. Roop’s letter explains. 

| “Applications are being received in 
|great numbers and adjudication of these 
|claims is being rapidly made. The esti- 


| known additional current year require- 
jments as of Dec. 1, 1930. An estimate 
| for a further appropriation will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at a later date 
when more complete information will be 
| available upon which to base an estimaté 
| for the additional amount required for 
the year. 


Gerard Swope Announced as First Speaker in National | 


Plan for Paying 3 


Certificates of 


Veterans Doubted 


Measure Proposed by Repre= 
sentative Fish Is Not Feas= 
iblee Says Secretary 
Mellon 


The proposal of Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., to pay World 
War veterans 25 per cent of the face 
value of their adjusted compensation cer= 
tificates for relief purposes would re- 
quire, without counting deductions al- 
ready made, $410,000,000 more than is 
provided under the Adjusted Service — 
Compensation Act, Andrew W. Mellon, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, poin 
out in a letter to Mr. Fish made public 
Dec. 15 by the latter. 


As to the proposal in the Senate of 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, calling for the payment of the full 
value of the certificates, Secretary Mel- 
lon explained, that this would involve 
the payment of $1,640,000,000 extra, or 
almost double the amount provided un- 
der the act. 

Secretary Mellon’s letter and a state- 
ment of Representative Fish follow. in 
full text: 

“T have your letter of Dec. 10 in 
which you suggest that the Government 
of the United States should pay, either 
in cash or negotiable Government bonds 


ition of 1,726 miles of new 


forest roads | *. : 
and 6,175 miles of trails. Congress hav-| “The estimate for Army and Navy 
ing appropriated an additional $5,000,- | Pensions is for the additional amount 


at member banks in New York City. By) 


| year. 
| there was a net inflow of gold, reflecting 


1000 for forest highways, this year’s con- 
| struction program is considerably larger 
lthan last year’s. Of the $12,500,000 
Federal fund, $9,500,000 is being used 
for forest highways and the remaining 
| $3,000,000 for forest development roads 


and trails. 


dled by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


The cost per mile of major forest roads | 


|has averaged $14,368. Minor roads and 
trails are built by the Forest Service. 
| The average cost per mile on minor 


jroads has been $1,327, although last} 
Trails | 
|have cost an average of $141 per mile. } 
| Owing partly to the necessity of build-| 


| year they averaged only $1,154. 


ing better roads than were formerly re- 
quired, the cost of the remaining high- 


|ways is estimated at $19,057 per mile‘ 


for forest highways, and $1,911 for for- 


est development roads, an increase over | 
The} 


the average cost of existing roads. 
estimate for trails is $130 per mile. An- 
other element entering into the increas- 
ing cost per mile cost is the necessity 


lof building into more difficult country. 


The first roads were built over the 


easiest routes. 


their amounted 


about 


security holdings 


$150,000,000 during the summer of 1929. | 


Subsequent purchases brought the total 
to about $600,000,000 in September. 


| Federal reserve rates were also reduced. 


Beginning with the reduction in the dis- 


count rate at the New York bank from | 


§ per cent to 5 per cent on Nov. 1, 1929, 
there were successive reductions at all 


|reserve banks, and by the end of Sep- 
tember, 1930, the rate was 3 per cent! 
|}at Boston, 24% per cent at New York, 


and 3% per cent at all other reserve 
banks. Buying rates on acceptances 
were also reduced and on Oct. 1, 1930, 
ranged from 1% per cent for maturities 


up to 75 days and to 2% per cent for} 


four to six month bills. 

The decline in money rates in this 
country in the Autumn of 1929 had re- 
sulted in an outward movement of about 
$100,000,000 of gold before the end of the 
Beginning in January, however, 


chiefly imports from South America and 
the Orient, and by the end of June the 
country’s stock of gold was higher by 
$200,000,000. than a year earlier. In 
July and August gold moved outward 


| again, chiefly to France and Canada, but 


these gold exports did not result in 


| firmer conditions in the money market, 


since their effect was counterbalanced 


|in July by a decline in the domestic de- | 
|mand for currency and 


in August by 


Construction of major roads is han-| 


| necessary in the current fiscal year to 
|}comply with the provisions of the act 
|approved June 2, 1930 (46 Stat., 492), 
| granting pensions and increases of pen- 
|} sions to veterans of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, or the China 
| Relief Expedition, and the Act of June 
/9, 1980 (46 Stat., 529), granting pen- 
sions and increases of pensions to vet- 
erans, and the widows of veterans, of 
| the Civil War.’”* 
Federal-aid Roads 

Of the amount recommended for the 
Department of Agrticulture, $34,000,000 
would go to the Federal-aid highway 
system, according to the letter. 

“The purpose of this supplemental es- 
timate of appropriation is to provide ad- 
ditional funds to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to reimburse the States, 
during the remainder of the fiscal year! 
1931, for amounts expended in constzayct- | 


| 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


which is to impose this sum upon the|of children raises the implication - that! varied Western industries, and chairman 
regular budget and in effect increase they are otherwise being cared for and | of the California Economic Research 


the possibility of duplication might be 
| studied, 

In Cleveland, another breadline is to 
be opened. Baths, three meals, and work 
are included in the facilities provided. In 
| Cincinnati, tickets for food are issued to 
| those who are found needy and in addi- 
tion there are established woodlots for 
certain individuals who put in three 
hours of work for which they receive 
three meals. 

Detroit is feeding 4,700 men daily. It 
now has a registration bureau where 
every man is interviewed as to residence. | 
If he cannot prove that he is a resident 
of Detroit within five days after inter- 
view, he must not remain. Breadline 
feeding is disappearing. 
| Statements issued by the Committee 
|concerning the program for radio pres- 
entation and also regarding the appoint- 
ment of field representatives for the far 
western area follow in full text: 
| A series of nation-wide radio presen- 
| tations of methods used by representa- 
tive industries to stabilize employment 
will begin Dec. 16 under the auspices of 
the President’s Emergency Committee for | 
|Employment, Col. Arthur Woods, Chair- 
|man of the Committee, announced today. 

Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 

eral Electric Company, will be the first 
speaker in the series. He will explain 
| the General Electric Company’s unem- 
| ployment insurance plan over a national 
hook-up of the National Broadcastin 
Company system through Station WGY, 
| Schenectady, from 8:15 to 8:30 p. m., 
| Dec, 16, 
Mr. Swope is the originator of the 
| General Electric Company plan whereby 
temporarily. unemployed receive insur- 
ance wages from an established fund. 
The fund is built up by contributions 
from employes of approximately 1 per 
| cent of their wages and an equal amount 
| from the company. 

“My interest in the worker’s problem 
goes back to Hull House, in Chicago,” 
Mr. Swope has said in discussing the 
plan. “My feeling about the insecurity 
|of the wage earner, however, arose in 
my first job after I left Chicago. It} 
was in St. Louis, and I had the respon- 


bearing 3 per cent interest, one-fourth 
of the face value of the adjusted service 
certificates without deductions for loans 
already made. You ask my judgment as 
to the wisdom of this proposal. It seems 
to me that it differs in degree but not 
in principle from that sugegsted by Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, to which you refer. 
, Objects to Plan 


“Senator Vandenberg suggested that 


Council. 


Dr. Hotchkiss was war labor counsel- 
lor of the Inland Empire Logging Camps | 
in 1917 and 1918; secretary of Ship-! 
building Labor Adjustment Board in 1918 
and 1919, and executive secretary of the|we pay off the entire face vaiue of the 
President’s Industrial Conference in) adjusted service certificates at the pres- 
1920. In 1923 he was educational advisor | ent time, whereas you suggest that we 
for the Institute of American Meat Pack-| pay one-fourth. The payment today of 
ers, and an investigator for the United | the face value of an obligation which 
States Coal Commission. } matures 14 years frorh now is something 

In his capacity as field representative | very different from the payment of the 
for the President’s Emergency Commit- | obligation at maturity. As I pointed out 
tee he is charged with maintaining con-| in my letter to Senator Vandenberg, his 
tacts between the Committee and State | Proposal would involve the payment of 
and local employment and relief com- | $1,640,000,000 more, or almost double the 
mittees in the far western area. He|amount provided for in the Adjusted 
will go first to Los Angeies, then to San! Service Compensation Act. Your pro= 
Francisco, then through northwestern! posal would involve the payment of some 
States. $410,000,000 more. 
| “It is a mistake to assume that the 
reserve fund of approximately $750,000,- 

000 is available for distribution along 
the lines suggested. -This amount con- 
stitutes the reserve which has been set 
{up to date for the ultimate retirement 
of \all of the certificates. Not more than 
| 25 per cent of it, therefore, is immediate- 
‘ly available for the purpose of discharg- 
ing 25 per cent of the obligations. The 
balance would, therefore, have to be pro- 
vided either through increased taxes or 





Payments Received 
On Foreign Debts 


Eleven Nations Pay 123 Mil- 
lions to Treasury 


Foreign debt payments of interest and 
principal from 11 nations, amounting to 
$122,989,450.22, were received Dec. 
by the Department of the Treasury. Of 
the aggregate, the Department an- 
‘nounced in a statement, $30,854,052.37 is 
for account of principal, and $92,135,- 
397.85 for account of interest, with all 


ment follows in full text: 

The Treasury has received payments 
amounting to $122,989,450.22, due today 
(Dec. 15), from the following foreign 
governments on account of their funded 
indebtedness to the United States, of 
which $30,854,052.37 was for account of 
principal, and $92,135,397.85 for account 
of interest. All payments were received 
in cash, 





Principal Interest 


payments received in cash. The state-| 


‘by borrowing. Assuming that all of the 
‘veterans avail themselves of the privil- 


5\ege afforded them, and of couresthexy- 


| would in view of the fact that they would 
be receiving a substantial amount in ex- 
; cess of that originally contemplated, the 
Government would pay out some $850,- 
000,000. 
States Views to Senator 
“TI enclose herewith a copy of my let 


| ter to Senator Vandenberg of Dec. 4, as 


well as a copy of the one I am writing 
him today, in which I have stated at 
some length my views on this question.” 

(The full text of Secretary Mellon’s 
letter was published in the issue of 
Dec. 8. Senator Vandenberg’s letter in 
reply was published in full in the issue 
of Dec. 9.) 


Representative Fish stated orally that 


$1,625,000.00 | the Secretary of the Treasury avoids any 


bay gtd «0k cxeng stb sreen* 
Czechoslovakia . $1,500,000.00 


to | 
$500,000,000, compared to about | 


sibilities of a married man by that time. 
It was then I learned what it means) 
to wonder ‘Can I keep my job?’ and to 

“Of the additional amount requested, |8° 0n wondering day after day.” == 
$24,000,000 is required to reimburse the| Among other important industrialists | 
States for increased expenditures made | 0d employers who will discuss plans 
under apportionments thereto by the | their companies are using to protect) 
| Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to|Workers against unemployment are | 
provisions of section 2 of the act ap-|Cytus McCormick, vice president of The | 
proved Apr. 4, 1930, which increased the | International Harvester Company, and 


ing roads under the provisions of the! 
Federal-aid Road Act, as amended,” the} 
letter states. 








Estonia 
Finland ....... 
France 

Great Britain. . 
Hungary 

Italy ‘ ane 
Latvia 
Lithuania .. 


***" 55,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
11,755.00 


> 73328729737 


$30,854,052.37 


150,000.00 
129,885.00 
19,325,000.00 
66,390,000.00 
28,804.73 
1,260,625.00 
50,000.00 
93,528.11 
3,082,555.01 


$92,135,397.85 


year 1931 from $75,000,000 to $125,000,- 
, 000. The remaining $10,000,000 is re- 
quired to reimburse the States for in- 
creased expenditures due to the speeding 
up of road construction programs for 
the purpose of relieving the unemploy- 
ment situation. The allocation to the 
States by the Secretary of Agriculture 


; Of $125,000,000 authorized for the fis- 
cal year 1932, was in part responsible 
‘for enlarging programs for immediate 
construction under the authorization for 
the fiscal year 1931.” 
Other Appropriations 

The letter also shows a breakdown in 
the appropriations recommended for the 
| other departments as follows: 
__ Executive Office: Portrait of late Pres- 
ident Warren G. Harding, $2,500. 

Public buildings and public parks of 
| the National Capital: General expenses, 
maintenance and care of buildings, 
$75,000. 
| Department of the Interior: Bureau 
|of Indian Affairs, Indian school build- 
jings, $125,000; Indian school, Flan- 
| dreau, S. Dak., 
| dians and administration of Indian prop- 
l|erty, $175,000; government in the Ter- 
| ritories, legislative expenses, Territory 
|of Hawaii, $17,000, 
Department 





on Sept. 1,.1930, instead of Jan, 1, 1931, | 


$10,000; support of In-| 


of Justice: Contingent | 


Belgium (belga) .. 
Bulgaria (lev) ° 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) ... 
England (pound) . 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) , 


13.9640 
-7172 
2.9663 
26.7443 
+ 485.5681 | 
2.5165 
3.0286 | 
23,8340 


}open market purchases of securities by 
the reserve banks. In the Autumn mem- 
ber bank indebtedness at the reserve 
| banks, at a level’ below $200,000,000, 
showed a decrease of about $800,000,000 
from the year before. 

Reflecting decline in the demand for 


Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) eee 
Netherlands (guilder) ....++..+> 
Norway (Krone) ...ccccccccesss 
Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) ... 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (frane ).....eeeeee: 
Teapatavia COROT? weebeviccess 
ong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) ... 

China (Mexican dollar) ........ 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ° 

Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) .... 


1.2943 
17.4914 


40,2775 
26.7408 
11.2134 
4.4810 
5945 
10.0988 
26.8314 
19.3984 
1.7694 
28.0732 
35.9000 
25.8437 
25.7916 
35.9228 
49.6143 
55.9291 
99.8460 
99.9162 
44.5000 
76.0183 
9.6031 
12.0828 
74.3504 
96.5700 





moré rapidly than the seasonal demand 


Bar silver ,.. 32.8750 


5.2377 - 


credit in the security market and also} 
}in the demand by trade and industry, 
together with an inflow of. gold from 
j}abroad and the easy money policy of 
the Federal reserve system, money rates 
in the Summer and early Autumn of 
| 1930 were at the lowest levels of the! 
| postwar period. At the end of Septem- | 
ber the open market rate on 90-day | 
| bankers’ acceptances was 1% per cent | 
;}and on prime commercial paper 3 per 
cent, compared with 5% per cent and 
| 644 per cent, respectively, a year earlier, 
jand 2 per cent and 3-3% per cent at) 
the low point in the middle of 1924. 


| expenses, $35,000; salaries and exjenses, 
| Bureau of Prohibition, $543,370; sala- 
ries and expenses of Commissioners, 
Court of Claims, $37,390. 

Department of Labor; Contingent. ex- 
penses, $12,500. 

Department of State: International 


| Technical Consulting Committee on Ra- 


dio Communications, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, $30,000. 


Total 
Loans and investments—total 23,242 
Loans—total ...ceccecccesers 16,426 1,11 
7,769 
8,656 


On socuritios ~asecccsoccses 
All other eens 





Open market rates on time loans se- | 
|cured by stocks and bonds as collateral | 
| were quoted at 2%4-2% per cent, com-| 
| pared to 9-9% a year before, and an aver- ; 
|age of 2.6 per cent for the last week | 
|of July, 1924... Rates charged customers | 
were on the average about 1144 per 
cent below the high point reached in 
| October, 1929, and at the lowest level | 
since 1921, 


Investments—total ....,,... 6,816 38 
U. S, Govt, securities 
Other securities 

Reserve with 

Cash in vault ..... 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits .... 

Government deposi 

Due from banks 

Due to banks ...... 

Borrowings from F, R. Bank 


5 23 
1,849 
269 
18,914 
ep 7,355 
ts ee. 


R. Bank .. 
53 
4 
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Boston 
1,495 


451 
662 
152 

99 
883 


authorized appropriation for the fisca]| Walter Teagle, president of the Standard | 


Oil Company of New Jersey. Additional 


| speakers in the series will be announced | 


| later. 

| “The purpose of the series,” said Col. 
| Woods in announcing the speakers, “‘is to 
make available to employers the knowl- 
;edge of what some industries have done 
and are doing either to prevent or re- 
;duce unemployment. 
be able to: apply some of the ideas and 
plans to their own working forces. 

“As President Hoover has said about 
the whole problem of unemployment: 
“There is a solution somewhere, and its 
working out will be the greatest blessing 
yet given to our economic system, both 
to the employer and the employe.’ ” 

“President Hoover’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment is trying to con- 
tribute to that ‘working out’ of a solu- 
tion, Some of the leaders of industry 
and business of the country have been 
}unusually successful in the solution of 
|their individual employment problems. By 
making known some of these plans, this 
Committee may help other employers to 
find solutions for theirs.” 

Printed copies of the speeches to be 
presented over the National and Colum- 
bia Broadcasting networks will be sent 
| to individuals who make application for 
them to the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment. 

The appointment of Willard Eugene 
Hotchkiss of Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, as field representative of the 
| Exeaigent's Teergens Committee for 
Employment for the far Western area, 
was announced today by Col. Arthur 
Woods, Chairman of the Committee. 

r, Hotchkiss is dean of the Graduate 
School of Business at Stanford Univer- 
sity, industrial consultant for numerous 








(In millions of dollars.) 


Phila. Clevd, Rich. 
1,307 2,227 643 
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312 
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N.Y. 
9,512 
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3,029 
2:75 
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Atla. 
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39 
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232 
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Other firms may 


Of the principal payments received, | 
ithe sum of $28,995,117.64 was for ac- 
count of the obligations originally ac- 
| quired for cash advanced under the au- 
thority of the Liberty Bond acts. Under 
|the terms of these acts all such cash 
payments of principal must be applied | 
to debt retirement. The above-mentioned 
amount has been applied to the Treasury 
certificates maturing today. The balance 
of the vayments amounting to $93,994,- 
332.58 is available to meet current ex- 
penditures of the Government and was 
so treated in the estimates submitted 
in the President’s last budget message. 





Tennessee Seeking Bids 
On Short Term State Notes 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Dec. 15. 

State Treasurer: John Nolan was au- 
thorized by the Tennessee State Funding 
Board Dec. 12 to wire various banking 
interests for bids on $2,500,000 of short- 
term State notes, interest expected not 
to exceed 4% per cent. 

Comptroller Edgar Graham in an oral 
announcement stated that “The extra 
session of the 1929 Legislature author- 
ized the Funding Board to borrow $5,- 
000,000 to take care of a deficit created 
by excessive appropriations’ made at the 


discussion of the urgent needs of the 
veterans who are unemployed and the 
important question of whether $600,- 
000,000 placed in their hands at the 
present time would not help business in 
this period of depression and retrench- 
ment. 

“T can see no reason,” Mr. Fish said, 
“why the $750,000,000 set aside as .re- 
serve for the adjusted service certifi- 
cates could not well be used émmediately 
to pay 25 per cent of the face value of 
the adjusted service certificates. It ap- 


| pears to me, according to Mr. Mellon’s 


statement, that the government is using 
the reserve to make money on interest 
at the expense of the veterans, who will ° 
probably never need financial assistance 
more than they do in this emergency.” 
Would Require Bond Issue 
“However, taking Mr. Mellon’s figures 
as accurate, there is now in the Treasury 
$127,500,000 available to pay 25 per cent 
of the face value of the service certifi- 
cates, and if 66 2-3 per cent of the vet~ 
erans (which I consider a high percent- 
age) would apply for vash under the pro- 
visions of H. R. 15062, introduced by me, 
it would require a total of $567,000,000, 
or a bond issue of $379,500,000 in addi- 
tion to the $187,500,000 declaréd to be 


| available by the Secretary.” . 


“T am not convinced by the views ex- 
pressed by the Secretary, and shall from 
now on exert every influence within my 
power for the immediate consideration 
and passage of H. R. 15062 before Con- 
gress adjourns on Mar. 4, There is @ 
serious emergency and the veterans are 
entitled to the payment of 25 per cent of 
the face value of the service certificates, 
not as an act of charity but as a simple 
act of justice, having held these certifi- 
cates for 25 per cent of the maturity 
period.” 


regular session of, 1929. The, Funding. 
Board had borrowed previously only half 
of this amount. 

“The rest will be borrowed immedi- 
ately. The sum of $763,000 will be used) ligations.” 
for interest on ‘the State debt, $855,000| Treasurer John Nolan stated orally 
will go to the State equalization fund) that the $2,500,000 will be in the form 


| for meeting other State obligations, ime 
| cluding the Confederate pension funds, 
ay-roll accounts and certain school ob- 





for schools, and..$500,000 will go to the 


University of Tennessee after the first 
of the year. The balance will be used | 
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Reserve District on Dec. 10, 1930 | 


269 | capital, $40,000, President, John W 
Beck. 


of “deficit notes” to run one year and 
will be dated Dec. 1, 1930. Bids were 
set to be received in the Governor’s office 


tra ee : | Dec. 16 at 11 a.m. 
Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks | 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal 


Changes in Status 


—of— 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national 

banks during the week ended Dec, 13 
were announced Dec. 15 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: ‘ 
Application to organize received with 
tle requested: 
The First National Bank of Las Vegas, 
Nev., capital, $100,000, Correspondent, 
Harry E, Miller, Box 702, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Charter issued: 

The Frost National Bank of Frost, T 


ti 


. 
A oF 


lock; cashier, J. C, 
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Is published in every Monday issue. 


: TH Weekly Index 
The 


reference used is the Yearly Index 
N which is consecutive beginning with 


March 4 of each year. 
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| Regulation by States as Aid 


to Insurance Business + + + 


Strict Supervision Viewed as Means of Safe- 
guarding Policyholder and of Developing 
Confidence of Public in Companies 


By CLARENCE C. WYSONG 


Commissioner of Insurance, State of Indiana 


social and economic factors and the 

sweep of events in our national life, 
cértain fundamental elements of safety 
and security stand out as bulwarks 
against uncertainty and chaos. Not the 
least important of these safety ele- 
ments is the business of insurance. 
The very basic principle of insurance 
is safety. In the attainment and main- 
tenance of this safety certain factors 
known as reserves are accumulated. 

The quality and quantity of these 
reserves are determined, not only _by 
sound business judgment of managing 
officials, but, in addition, in the inter- 
est of protection to the public against 
possible unscrupulous management, we 
have statutory requirements adminis- 
tered by insurance officials, charged 
with the duty of supervising the con- 
duct of the business, so that the se- 
curity of these reserves may not be 
impaired. In fact the business of an 
insurance commissioner is to insure the 
insurance business. 


v 

In the popularly and ordinarily con- 
ceived sense, the calculation and meas- 
urement of these required reserves is 
a dull, dry process, consisting largely 
of evaluation of securities and calcula- 
tion of liabilities, actual and contin- 
gent. In the life insurance branch of 
the business in particular, there are 
involved such factors as amortization, 
book value, market value, mortality ta- 
bles, interest rates and the like. 

While insurance reserves and super- 
vision are thus usually associated with 
financial reserves and annual state- 
ments, such are not the sole reserves 
of the business.. There is another re- 
serve not required by statute, not en- 
forced by court decision, and not pre- 
scribed by any insurance commissioner. 

This other reserve, abstract in con- 
ception, intangible and difficult of defi- 
nite evaluation, is, at the same time, 
concrete in effect and forceful in influ- 
ence. This reserve is not measurable 
in the ordinary sense, and cannot be 
computed by algebraic formulae or 
logarithmic tables; it cannot be meas- 
ured by market value and does not in- 
volve interest rates or tables of mor- 
tality. I refer to the reserve of public 
confidence. Although this reserve of 
public confidence is not required by law 
and is not subject to accurate appraise- 
ment, it is, nevertheless, basically es- 
sential to the growth and progress of 
the insurance business. 


v 

State insurance commissioners, there- 
fore, in performing the duties of their 
office, in addition to carrying out the 
details necessary for the formal super- 
vision of companies and agents, have a 
much wider influence on the insurance 
business. There is a moral responsi- 
bility to the citizens of his State and 
the public at large, resting upon the 
shoulders of each insurance commis- 
sioner. The public has the right to ex- 
pect, when an insurance commissioner 
issues a license to an insurance com- 
pany, that it is in effect a certificate 
of good character. 

From the earliest history of insur- 
ance in this country, there has been 
some recognition of the public interest 
in its affairs. The first requirements 
Were meager, merely the filing of a 
financial statement with some public 
official not mecessarily qualified to 
judge its merits or empowered to exer- 
cise any great degree of supervision. 
But the business of insurance has ex- 
panded in all its branches until it so 
intimately affects the life of the Nation, 
in business and commerce as well as 
in the home, that no one can deny the 
importance of throwing adequate. safe- 
guards around the organization and 
conduct of insurance companies. 

One need only give slight rein to his 
imagination to appreciate the opportu- 
nities for the destruction of public con- 
fidence if those lacking the qualifica- 
tions of character and ability requisite 
for the proper conduct of this impor- 
tant business were not restrained from 
engaging in it by both statutory and 
supervisory safeguards. There have 


T° THE SHIFTING background of 


been sporadic evidences from time to 


time of what would be the resultjof am 
open field. 

To the extent that statutory super- 
vision keeps such unworthy persons 
out of the business, or drives them out 
should they get in, it has been of great 
benefit to all well-managed insurance 
undertakings. When assured of char- 
acter and ability in the management of 
companies, the problems of supervision 
are reduced to requirement of compli- 
ance with the technical restrictions or 
to the solution of smaller problems of 
differences of opinion. 


v 

Management of character may be de- 

‘ pended upon to use its every resource 
to protect fully the interests of policy- 
holders regardless of statutory require- 
ments; management of ability will see 
to it that such interests are never in 
jeopardy, even without the intervention 
of supervision. One black sheep, how- 
ever, is an embarrassment to a family 
anda few black sheep can easily hurt 


the good name of any business or eom- 
munity. 
supervision to prevent black sheep from 
entering into the management of insur- 
ance companies. 


Statutory requirements, fixing mini-. 


mum capital for stock companies and 
prescribing methods of organizing mu- 
tual companies, are in themselves some 
assurance of the intent of those respon- 


sible for the organization of insurance’ 


companies. These were the earlier re- 
strictions. Subsequent experience in- 
dicated the necessity of supervising 
companies in the promotion stage and 
in many States the power of supervis- 
ing officers has been so extended to the 
advantage of the business, policyhold- 
ers and prospective investors. The goal 
has been to discourage those interested 
merely in the promoter’s profit and not 
to retard the organization and manage- 
ment of sound and reputable companies 
giving fullest measure of service to the 
insuring public. 

Proper reserve requirements and rea- 
sonable investment festrictions were 
but a further step in the protective ef- 
forts of the State. 

Supervising cfficers have been given 
broader powers of investigation into 
the affairs of insurance companies, in 
checking up the general conduct of the 
business in addition to the verification 
of the correctness of the companies’ 
financial statements. Thus, the busi- 
ness has been made exceedingly unat- 
tractive to all those whose acts cannot 
stand the closest scrutiny and the test 
of conscientious performance of duty. 

Individual companies may at times 
differ from the action of insurance su- 
pervising officials. Sometimes depart- 
mental requirements may seem to go 
beyond the bounds of necessity. It 
must be rememtered, however, that the 
task is not an easy one to perform with 
satisfaction to all concerned. 


v 

Almost startling is the description 
given by a distinguished lawyer, Edwin 
W, Patterson, after a prolonged study 
of the duties and powers of the insur- 
ance commissioner in the United States. 
He writes as follows: 

“We may as well recognize that some- 
times the insurance commissioner is an 
official clerk, sometimes he is a judge, 
sometimes he is a law-giver, and some- 
times he is both prosecuting attorney 
and hangman. He is partly executive, 
partly judicial and partly legislative; 
and yet he is not confined within any 
one of these categories. I defy anyone 
to tell me when he stops legislating 
and begins to judge or where he stops 
judging and. begins to execute. And 
even if I could have written a book 
about the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial powers of the commis- 
sioner, I should not by any means have 
told the whole: story.” 

If one multiplies the manifold duties 
above described by the number of dif- 
ferent kinds of insurance transacted jn 
the United States he begins to get a 
picture of the requirements for an ideal 
insurance commissioner. It is not a job 
for a timorous soul. 


Handling Problem 


of Nonresident 
Mental Patient 


y 
Mrs. Mary L. Silvis 
Assistant Director, De- 
partment of Public Wel- 
fare, State of Illinois 


A SAVING of Illinois State funds to- 

taling $1,203,000 in 10 years will 
result from the transfer, during the 
past year, of 401 patients from State 
hospitals for the mentally affiieted to 
institutions in the States of which they 
are legal residents. 

This computation, considered as con- 
servative by officials of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, is based 
on the average annual cost of caring 
for mental cases—$300, for 10 years, 
the estimated average time the patients 
spend in Iilimois {State hospitals, mul- 
tiplied by the number removed during 
the year—401. 

Of the 401 sent out of Illinois, the 
State was required to defray transpor- 
tation costs of only 119. The others 
were removed at the expense of the 
Federal Government and of the pa- 
tients’ relatives and friends. The aver- 
age cost of moving the patients was 
$130— less than half the average 
amount expended annually for their 
care and maintenance in the institu- 
tions. 

Through reciprocal agreements be- 
tween Illinois and three other promi- 
nent States, New York, Massachusetts 
and California, and negotiations with 
others, the 401 removed from Illinois 
are now receiving the attention of the 
States in which they rightfully belong. 
From other States, 108 patients, pro- 
nounced legal citizens of Illinois, have 
been accepted by this State’s institu- 
ions. 
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Food Value of Eggs 


as Disclosed by Scientific Research 


> » > 


Importance of White Part and Yolk 


In Nourishing Body Discussed by Home Economics Specialist 
By DR. HAZEL E. STIEBELING 


Senior Food Economist, Federal Bureau of Home Economics 


used as food from earliest times, 

and human experience found them 
good long before science explained why. 
Our estimate of the value of hens’ eggs 
in the diet is based on two sets of facts 
—facts regarding their nutritive im- 
portance and facts regarding their 
adaptability to cookery processes. The 
extent of their use depends partly on 
such values, partly on their flavor, and 
partly on their cost. 

Probably no single article of food can 
be utilized by the housewife in a 
greater number of dishes than can 
eggs. They may be easily and quickly 
served at any meal and in a variety of 
ways. Alone, or with ham or bacon, or 
in omelets, souffles or croquettes eggs 
they may appear in the main dish of 
any meal. Many quick breads, cakes 
salad dressings, sauces, desserts, and 
beverages are made with eggs. Not 
only do such dishes look more attrac- 
tive when made with a liberal propor- 
tion of eggs but they taste better and 
they also have a higher food value. 

The versatile cook has long® since 
found.a great source of satisfaction in 
the physical properties of eggs. The 
colloidal nature of the white makes it 
possible to incorporate in it millions of 
bubbles of air. This air-water emul- 
sion can be introduced into food mix- 
tures of many kinds to give lightness 
and bulk. When properly cooked the 
walls of these bubbles harden in place 
and such products as sponge cakes, 
meringues and fluffy omelets and des- 
serts of many varieties come into being. 
The emulsifying properties of egg are 
also depended upon for the consistency 
of mayonnaise. 

On the other hand, the property of 
certain proteins to coagulate upon heat- 
ing, makes it possible to use eggs as a 
means of thickening fluids. Custards, 
sauces, salad dressings and puddings 
of many kinds are given a tender thick- 
ened consistency by the skillful cook. 

For breakfast, luncheon or dinner as 
a main course, entree, salad, sandwich, 
dessert, or in beverages, eggs may be 
used to envich the diet and to add to 
the attractiveness of the meal by color, 
texture and flavor. 

From the standpoint of nutrition, it 
appears that the egg is really two foods 
instead of one. No one would guess 
from the outward appearance that such 
a neatly sealed package could hold two 
foods, easily separable and distinctly 
different. 


The white part of the egg is almost 
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a pure watery solution of certain pro- | 


teins of high biological value for body: 
building and maintenance. The white 
of the egg is noted mainly for just thig 
one food value. Of this protein mate- 
rial most American diets contain an 
abundance, especially when we use 
milk as freely as we should—one quart 
for each child and one pint for each 
adult daily—and in addition eat freely 
of cereals and some lean meat. 

Certain British scientists have re- 
ported some success in curing symp- 
toms of pellagra in rats with egg white 
whereas the egg yolk has been found 
by United States Public Health Service 
to be of doubtful value in preventing 
blacktongue. 

The yolk, on the other hand, is a real 
gold mine, It contains not one, but 
many well-recognized food substances. 


It furnishes not only concentrated fuel 
for the body, and contains protein of 
fine quality, but it has an unusually 
rich store of the minerals and vitamins 
necessary for growth and development, 
and for the maintenance of health and 
vigor. 

Every 100-calorie portion of egg is 
three and one-half times as rich in pro- 
tein, twice as rich in calcium, three 
times as rich in phosphorus and four 
times as rich in iron as we believe the 
average 100-calorie portion of food for 
the adult need be. The egg is rich in 
proteins, fat and compounds of phos- 
phorus and iron in forms especially 
adapted for conversion into body tissue. 

Eggs are one of the richest sources 
of the fat soluble vitamins, which are 
so important for building strong teeth 
and bones, for building up resistence 
to infection, and for promoting growth. 
Hess and others have shown one egg 
yolk daily is an effective means‘of pre- 
venting rickets in a child. 


Eggs are more like milk in nutritive 
values than is any other food—they 
are richer than milk in iron but less 
rich in calcium. But eggs should not 
be considered a substitute for milk— 
rather they should be considered assup- 
plement to milk; one egg to every quart 
of milk, being a good proportion in 
which to combine the two in the diet. 

There is reason to believe that an egg 
a day for children over 2 years of age 
is a safeguard for the formation of 
good red blood. Not only do the egg 
yolks contain the necessary iron, but 
probably also other necessary sub- 
stances which are important for blood 
building. 

Not long ago, Professor Rose of Co- 
lumbia University (1923-25) attempted 
to find out what difference it would 
make to young children when one sim- 
ple addition of one egg a day was made 
to the diet. She was able to control the 
food of two groups of children for a 
period of 21 months. One group was 
given a fairly good mixed diet, while 
the other received an egg every day 
through this long period, in addition to 
the regular diet. There was a positive, 
though not large difference in percent- 
age of hemoglobin and of fhe number 
of erythrocytes in favor of the children 
receiving egg, and there was a close 
parallelism between these blood find- 
ingS and general physical improvement 
of the children. 

For children younger than 2 years 
the egg yolk only, instead of the whole 
egg is to be recommended. Many 
physicians suggest beginning to give 
egg yolk very early in life. When a 
child is born, he has a large store of 
iron in his body. This is rapidly used 
up because milk which is usually the 
sole food of the infant does‘not furnish 
as much iron as the rapidly growing 
body of the baby needs, and there could 
otherwise result a real iron deficiency 
in the body of the young child. 

To prevent this shortage of one of 
the most important minerals, a noted 
specialist in child feeding is recom- 
mending giving a few drops of egg yolk 
daily, beginning at the fifth or sixth 
month—some physicians begin as early 
as the third or fourth week—and in- 
creasing the quantity gradually until by 
the time he is 18 months old, he will 
be taking from one-half to one egg yolk 
daily. 


~ Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


Dependent Children + + + ; 


Activities of State Bureau in Supervising 
Foster Homes and in Maintaining Private 
Boarding Places Outlined by Director 
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By MRS. W. C. CATHCART 
Supervisor, Children’s Bureau, State of South Carolina 


Carolina has just completed on 
Jan. 1, 1930, 10 years of service 
in the child welfare field. During this 
period of time the Bureau has handled 
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4,693 children, an average of 469 chil- - 


dren per year, at approximately $31 
per capita. 

Ten years ago when I tered the 
child welfare field as superintendent of 
the South Carolina Children’s Home 
Society, an organization financed by 
private resources, with a limited staff 
of two persons, an inadequate appro- 
priation and the work not up to stand- 
ard, I realized that a change was nec- 
essary to conserve the child life of the 
State. 

Recognizing dependency as a State 
problem, application-for State aid was 
requested, and in 1920 the Legislature 
of South Carolina granted a small ap- 
propriation for the work, and the Child 
Placing Bureau became a department 
of the State Welfare Board. This rela- 
tionship existed until 1927, when the 
Bureau was placed under the Board of 
Health, and became a subdivision of 
the State Department of Health. 
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In 1930 the General Assembly of 
South Carolina recognized the impor- 
tance of the work as accomplished by 
the Bureau, and the Child Placing Bu- 
reau of the State Board of Health by 
legislative enactment became a separate 
and independent department of the 
State government, and is now known as 
the Children’s Bureau of South Caro- 
lina. 

This Bureay occupies a_ distinct 
place in the State’s program, and has 
justly been called the “human side of 
the State government.” This is, as far 
as I know, the first time in the history 


Economic Aspect 
of Bee Industry 
in Indiana Hichar?’ Lieber 


Director 
Conservation Commission, 
State of Indiana 


JECTAR is a natural sweet secreted 
by the glands of the flowers and if 
not gathered within a very few days 
will be forever lost. This nectar can 
only be gathered by honey bees, ripened 
and stored in honey combs. ' It is then 
a highly inviting food, which contains 
all the elements required for the well- 
doing of the human body. 

Records have shown.that approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 pounds of honey were 
gathered in the year 1927 in Indiana, 
bringing about $2,500,000, all of which 
would have been a total loss had there 
been no honey bees in the State of In- 
diana. The average crop of Indiana is 
approximately 7,000,000 pounds, which 
conservative estimates lead us to be- 
lieve is not more than one-fifth of the 
total nectar secretion of the State. 

When we speak of the industrious bee 
it is true that the bee really operates 
an industry. That industry is honey 
production and is arf industry that can 
never be operated without the service 
of the honey bee. With the average 
honey production at the present time 
it means an income of about $2,000,000 
annually in Indiana. A 

The Department of Conservation is in 
a position to render great assistance 
to the bee-keeping industry in Indiana. 
The Department is interested in the 
conservation of plants and the refor- 
estation and propagation of plant life 
on lands apparently useless for other 
purposes. 

Honey-bearing plants have been al- 
most eliminated in some sections of the 
State, the Kankakee River basin being 
an ‘illustration of this elimination, 
which is due to overdrainage of areas 
that formerly produced or were covered 
with magnificent growth of smart 
weed, Spanish needle, and all flowers 
flourishing in swampy regions. How- 
ever, in such overdrained areas agri- 
cultural pursuits have changed during 
the past few years and instead of lands 
being covered with Fall flowers we now 
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find the farmers cultivating these lands , 
and sowing clovers, mostly of the alsike 


and big white sweet varieties. 

In a way this is bringing about a 
slightly better quality of honey, which 
is lighter in color and heavier in body. 

Honey bees are becoming the prin- 
cipal agents of pollination in many of 
the big orchard areas of the country. 
As one example of this we find the fruit 
growers in Knox County owning about 
600 colonies of bees, which are distrib- 
uted throughout the many orchards of 
that area. Other orchardists are pay- 
ing rent to bee keepers, as: much as 
$2 a colony for having bees placed in 
their orchard during the time that the 
fruit trees are in bloom. The Davis 
Garden and Greenhouse of Terre Haute, 
Ind., contained more than 100 colonies 
of bees for the purpose of placing part 
of them in their greenhouses to pol- 
linate the cucumbers and tomatoes. 


of the State that this phase of chil- 
dren’s work has been given recogni- 
tion and a woman appointed as direc- 
tor of a State department. 

The work of the Bureau is standard- 
ized. We have adopted for our use the 
famous White House Standards of 1909, 
which were reaffirmed in 1919 by our 
own President Wilson. 

Children are never removed from 
their own homes unless unusual condi- 
tions exist. The child’s condition is 
best promoted by keeping him in his 
own home if it is possible. All normal 
children want and need homes of their 
own. 
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The provision for children who must 
be removed from their own homes is 
to secure for each child home life as 
nearly normal as possible, and safe- 
guard his health, mentality, character, 
family history and circumstances. -Ar- 
rangements are made for correcting 
remedial physical defects and diseases. 
Each child accepted for placement is 
given a thorough physical examination 
by a pediatrician, and when there is 
any doubt as to the child’s mentality 
he is given a mental reading at the 
State hospital’s mental clinics. 

A complete record of each child is 
kept which is necessary to a proper 
understanding of his heredity and per- 
sonality and of his development and 
progress while under the care of the 
Bureau. 

Careful and wise investigations of 
foster homes are made before the plac- 
ing of children. Adequate standards 
are required of the foster families as 
to character, intelligence, experience, 
sympathetic attitude and their ability 
to give the child proper moral and 
spiritual training. When practicable 
children are piaced in families of the 
same religious faith as the parents or 
the last surviving parent. 

Supervision of the children placed in 
foster homes and boarding homes in- 
cludes adequate visits by the field 
workers, who watch over the. child's. 
health, education, moral and spiritual 
development. 

The transfer of the legal guardian- 
ship of a child is not permitted save 
with the consent of the court, and con- 
sent for adoption is never given under 
12 months., 

We strive to keep children with their 
own parents and relatives, but when 
it has been proven that children must 
be removed from their own homes 
either temporarily or permanently, we 
place them first in our private board- 
ing homes. We have five good foster 
boarding homes in five different coun- 
ties of the State. These foste® board- 
ing homes have been investigated and 
approved, and children placed in them 
are supervise¢c just as the private 
homes are supervised when children 
are placed for adoption. 
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The private foster boarding home is 
most economical, because overhead ex- 
pense is eliminated. The foster mother 
is allowed to keep on an average only 
five children at a time. A foster board- 
ing home is a preparatory and pre- 
ventive institution. The so-called un- 
placeable child who because of some 
undesirable hereditary traits cannot be 
placed in the adoptive or free home, 
may become a useful citizen through 
careful training in the right kind of 
boarding home. 

During the time spent in a boarding 
home there is an opportunity for in- 
tensive study of the child and its fam- 
ily in order to determine whether the 
child shall be removed either tempo- 
rarily or permanently from its own fam- 
ily and placed in care of special agen- 
cies, homes or institutions, or returned 
to its own-family after the home has 
been rebuilt. 

There are different types of children 
calling for aid. There is the boy or 
girl in the early teens. Seldom can 
children of this age be placed for adop- 
tion, because applicants for such chil- 
dren usually have selfish motives. 
These children are beyond orphanage 
or institutional age. ’ 

There are also children with one or 
both parents living, but unfit to rear 
their offspring, children of deserting 
parents, and children whose. fathers - 
and sometimes mothers are in penal in- 
stitutions ot State hospitals or tuber- 
culosis sanitariums. We have requests 
to care for’all' such types. What is to 
become of them in the meantime? We 
could and should offer these..children 
our boarding homes for temporary care, 
and if we were adequately financed to 
meet the demand all of these children 
could be cared for until their own 
homes were rebuilt. 
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We are looking forward to the time 
when, we can enlarge our. boarding 
home plan, thus enabling us to care for 
children temporarily until their homes ‘ 
are rehabilitated. We also hope that 
through State aid, supplemented by 
county aid, we will be able’ to help 
mothers who are fit and capable of rear- 
ing their own children to keep them in 
their own homes. Our program of care 
for dependent children is flexible. 





